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®@ur Past, our Present, and our future. 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF OUR TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Ir happens to every man, we believe, some time or other in the progress of life, 
to pause, as it were, upon his journey—to take breath—to look around him—to 
survey the road whereon he has been travelling, as fur back as its tortuosities or 
inequalities will permit him—to look forward with an anxious, curious speculation, 
as far as it may be given to his short, dim vision to do so. Time, that measures out 
his periods by oft-recurring seasons, admonishes the wise and the self-communing 
spirit to this survey with cach recurring year. But, at larger intervals, and 
upon some more eventful turning-point of human life, every one stands still, as 
though on an eminence, to gaze around him. Then, indeed, does the past spread 
out before him. He ponders with a pleasurable sadness over yourg days, young 
hopes, young friends ; he a.ks of his own soul to what profit they have been 
spent, to what extent they have been realised; how many of those friends have 
been ravished from him, or fallen away, in the weary, constant life-travel ; 
how many of them still are by his side, faithful and enduring tothe end. And, 
then, gaining strength and knowledge from past trials and past experience, he 
will shape his course hopefully for the future, and press firmly forward, as one 
who has essayed his own strength, and relies upon it. 

One of those long-recurring intervals of time—a cycle of no less than twenty 
years—has now been accomplished in the existence of our periodical; and as we 
sit musingly in the decline of the old year, and reflect, that with the first morning 
of the new one we shall enter upon a new period, it occurred to us that it would 
not be unbecoming towards ourselves, or unacceptable to those for whom we have 
thus lived and laboured, that we, too, should pause a few moments, and detain 
them with us, while we take a survey, from the eminence upon which we stand, 
of the past, the present, and the future. 

And, first, of our Pasr. 

Twenty years! What a vast portion of the life of man, and even no in- 
considerable space in the existence of a nation. Now-a-days, time, whose true 
philosophic measure is what it can achieve, has enlarged the limits of hu- 
man existence. A year is expanded into seven of those which our forefathers 
lived. The locomotion of body, the progress of knowledge, the advance- 


ment in civilisation, the intercommunion of thought take place with a ra- 
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pidity that, while it almost annihilates space and infinitely accelerates the ope- 
rations of mankind, is practically bringing us back to that pristine longevity, 
when man counted “ the days of the years of his life” by centuries. Let us, then, 
look back upon the twenty eventful years which have just passed away, and ren- 
der, as justly as human infirmity will enable us to do, an account of the use 
which we have made of them. 

We remember, as it were but yesterday, the circumstances under which “ THe 
Dvusun University Macazinr” was projected, and the day upon which it first 
saw the light. Ireland possessed then, as indeed we believe it has ever possessed, 
men eminent for learning in every department of knowledge. Nevertheless, she 
had no national literature, few names which made themselves known through the 
world, and of those few the majority were so known through the medium of 
English or foreign publications. What we wanted was not genius, or wit, or 
learning, but we wanted that which should collect, intensify, and expound it. 
We wanted the bond which would bind the scattered rods in a strong fasciculus 
together—the lens that would catch the diverging rays, and make them con- 
fluent in a point of heat and irradiation. We wanted an exponent of our own 
thoughts, our own aspirations, our own tastes and feelings, in politics, in science, 
in belles lettres, in poetry, in music. We wanted, in a word, A NATIVE PERIODICAL, 

This was no new feeling that had come upon the Irish mind. The craving 
was old, and had made many an effort to satisfy itself. More than one Irish 
periodical had arisen, but not one had struggled through its infancy. It would 
not now be over-profitable to consider the causes of their failure, though, at the 
period we speak of, they were anxiously investigated by the projectors of our 
Macazine, that they might be remedied and avoided. Some were too green, in 
every sense of the word—too provincial in their feelings, too narrow in their 
views ; others were too limited in their objects; others too local in their influ- 
ences and circulation. Yet were there spirits amongst us—adventurous, as all 
then admitted, and sagacious and far-seeing, as all will now confess—who felt 
that while England had her periodical literature, and Scotland her “‘ Blackwood ” 
and her “‘ Edinburgh Review,” Ireland might reasonably expect, under judicious 
management, to sustain one periodical. 

The period, too, was not unfavourable for a new project. The world—above 
all, our British world—had got a jog or two that pulled many of her old notions 
about her ears. In politics the democratic element was increasing in power, and 
the people had just attained their new charter, “the Reform Act.” The public 
mind was. in consequence, agitated by hope and fear, and all the intense anxiety 
which is inseparable from a bold and untried measure. Not long previously, the 
first of the world's Titanian causeways was laid, and British science and British 
art had the honour of devising and executing it—we allude to the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. And men looked with wonder, and dreamed that they 
might live to see the day—ay, and they have lived to see it—when these pon- 
derous and panting giant-coursers would yet outstrip the wing of the pigeon in 
fleetness, and the foot of the patient camel across the trackless desert. 

And so we started upon our course, taking a hint from what we saw around us, 
determined to enlarge the intellectual franchise of our own people, and to facili- 
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tate and accelerate their intellectual progress. With a noble coznisance upon our 
gonfalon, *‘clarum et venerabile nomen,” and a brave band, not of foreign con- 
dottieri, but almost to a man of children of our own soil, we went forward to do 
battle in a good cause, and with a hopeful spirit. We had—and with grateful 
hearts we acknowledge it—we had many a helping hand, and many a cheering 
voice. The press, ever generous in the cause of literature, ever discriminating 
to discover, and forward to encourage genius, sustained us through our early 
trials. From the commencement we advocated Conservatism in politics, and 
Protestantism in religion ; but in that true spirit of liberalism, in relation to the 
former, that acknowledges that to conserve our institutions we must repair them, 
as they decay or become partially unsuited to the changing exigencies of society— 
and in religion, we trust, in that spirit of charity and uprightness which will com- 
promise no principle, while it wishes to wound no heart. As for literature, we 
avow ourselves to have ever been, in that respect, thorough latitudinarians. We 
knew no creeds, no opinions, no party, no rank; but we hailed every one as a 
true brother or sister who could show the credentials of learning, or the nobility 
of genius. 

And in such a spirit, and with such resources, have we marched forward through 
the years that are now passed. We were not insensible to what was before us— 
an up-hill course for many along year. We knew well how the failures of those 
who had preceded us in similar attempts were calculated to prejudice our own 
advance. We knew how the apathy of many, and the ominous foreboding of a 
few, often countervailed the efforts, and neutralised the support of troops of 
friends. We knew that time, and time alone, could enable us to live down pre- 
judice, to silence opposition, to establish character, and to attain a fixed and 
recognised position. We knew all this. We knew the dangers that beset our 
path, not that we might tremble and turn aside, but that we might prepare our- 
selves to mect and overcome tuem. A Christian sage has well said—* Qui 
omnia pericula timet, nil aggreditur; qui nulla, facillimé perditur. Prestat 
tamen alacriter aggredientem sibi quedam pericula proponere, quam in re qua- 
libet metuentem, nihil periculi in re ulla suscipienda velle subire et pati.” Onward, 
however, have we pressed, through good report and through evil report, till 
now we find ourselves on the eve of 1853, somewhat in the same state that any 
reasonably prosperous gentleman would find himself after the same interval of 
years; growing pursy and, it may be, a little consequential, as we are well to do 
in the world; unchanged in any one characteristic, though not without those al- 
terations in deportment and feature which is the inevitable work of time upon all 
material things, animate and inanimate; without which man would never grow 
old gracefully ; without which he would be as great an anachronism, as if he were 
to dress in a pinafore or a round jacket. 

And, while we have done thus well for ourselves, what account can we render 
of our doings for others ? The one fact supplies the sure answer to the other. Had 
we not discharged our trust faithfully, we could not have prospered. The public 
is the true judge, as it is the only patron of literature; and the success of a pe- 
riodical permanently before the world is the surest proof that it has served the 
public and won its favour. 
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There are many retrospects which bring us unmingled pleasure—favours and 
aid received, favours and aid conferred. We scarcely know which is the most 
gratifying sentiment. Many a fine spirit, many a capacious intellect discovered, 
encouraged, developed, supported, till it attained its true position. Many a 
helping hand have we had to aid in our struggles, and these, too, come with a 
pleasant memory upon us—* Meminisse laborum suave ei qui servatus est.” 
There are, however, other retrospects of a chequered character—retrospects 
which bring us pride, and yet sadden us. We think of many names which 
have attained high positions in literature, who, we are proud to feel, re- 
ceived their first impulses from Tue Dustin Untverstry Macazine. Some 
of those still live, whom, for obvious reasons, with the exception of Charles 
Lever, we forbear to particularise. Others, alas! have passed away from 
this mortal scene, over whose memory we linger with a saddened delight. 
The imaginative, enthusiastic, and learned Ferris, skilled in strange lore: 
steeped in the mysteries of psychological speculations, in witchcraft and demon- 
ology, and the biography of ghosts. The wild, eccentric, Germanesque Manean, 
with the fervid genius of a true poet — and, alas! many of the aberrations of 
genius, too—one who possessed a copiousness of language, and a mastery over 
words, that he flung carelessly about, as if in disarray, till one looked and found 
them all harmonious and perfect, as one sees fortuitous atoms reduced to beauty 
and order by the magic. of the kaleidosecope—one who has produced poems that 
may be placed beside those of Coleridge and of Shelley. One other there is, in- 
deed, who fills alarge space in our memory, as he does in the annals of his coun- 
try—* Primus inter pares "—pre-eminent amongst his fellows, Witttam ArcuER 
Burrer. Every reader of the Dustiy Universtry Macazine will remember the 
many fine papers contributed by hitn, on almost every subject—politics, divinity, 
classical literature, biography, and poetry. But they who had the privilege of 
knowing him in private life can alone form a just estimate of the beauty and 
the grandeur of a mind at once simple and sublime, at once gentle and im. 
passioned — * that master-mind,” to use the felicitous language of his biogra- 
pher, * which could charm by the playfulness of its fancy, while it astonished by 
the vastness of its intellect.” It was in the unreserved intercourse of friendly 
conversation,” continues the same authority, “that the faculties of Professor But- 
ler seemed to find their happiest exercise. His multifarious knowledge was 
communicated on the most trivial suggestion, yet without effort or display. The 
profound reflection, the subtle analysis, the most pungent wit, dropped from 
him in brilliant succession, while he appeared entirely unconscious that he was 
speaking more than household words. Not a few of his collegiate contempora- 
ries still retain indelible impressions of the instruction and delight which they 
experienced in intercourse with him; not a few, as they deplore that intercourse for 
ever closed on earth, will recall these touching words, ‘‘ Ejus sermone ita tam cupidé 
fruebar, quasi jam divinarem, id quod evenit, illo extincto, fore unde discerem 
neminem.” Some years have passed since the grave closed over the poet, the 
orator, the scholar, the metaphysician—the laborious and pious parish minister, 
William Archer Butler; and we have learned to speak and think of him with 
less emotion, though it may be with increasing love. But time has recently 
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ravished from us one who, from the first number of our periodical, almost up to 
the time of his decease, was a constant contributor to its pages. One of exten- 
sive reading, great acquirements, a capacious intellect, and a wide experience— 
the Rev. Dr. Samvuex O'Sutuivan. It is but a few months since we have 
recorded our sense of his merits and worth; and though the tribute was a brief 
and a hasty one, we feel that he needs no monument at our hands, for he has left 
the materials of an enduring one in the works of his genius, his industry, and 
his erudition ; and pious hands are even now preparing to build them up into a 
monument which will not speedily perish. 

‘These, then, and many more, have passed away from us, by the unsparing or- 
dinance of God's providence; but the same dispensation that has withdrawn 
them has raised up others to fill their places. The ranks of literature are never 
vacant. There is ever a young spirit panting to take the place of the veteran 
who dies at his post, or is invalided ; and so we have gone on extending our con- 
quests from year to year, penetrating into new regions, and strengthening our- 
selves in those already occupied, till we find ourselves at length in the position of 
taking some state upon ourselves, as we are doing ‘‘at this present time of writing.” 

And now that brings us to “ our Present.” 

To speak of the present, whether it regards one’s self or one’s neighbours, is 
always a diflicult aflair. To speak of the past is, as it were, to speak of another 
than yourself. You may, therefore, do so with little egotism. We listen with 
complacency to a withered old lady proclaiming the beauties and charms of her 
young days, and recounting her conquests. We smile at the gouty old gentle. 
man, in his dressing-gown, who tells his feats of horsemanship and his success 
with the fair sex. But to dilate upon yourself as you are at the present always 
savours of vanity, and puts you in the same position as Narcissus when he was 
entranced by the contemplation of his own person in a fountain, or a modern 
petit-maitre admiring himself in a full-length mirror, a position which, to the 
by. standers, becomes, after a short time, rather wearisome. Still something we 
must say for ourselves. We are standing as it were before the curtain, one 
whom the public has favoured, though not spoiled, we hope; and it would be dis. 
respectful towards that kind public, as well as affectation on our own part, were 
we to bow in silence and retire. Bear with us then, dear Public, for a little space, 
while we speak briefly, rather of what, with your kind co-operation, we have 
done and attained to, than of what we are. 

Well, then, we have, at all events, demonstrated one fact in our natural history 
which, for many along year, was believed or affected to be believed as more 
than doubtful. It was the habit of our worthy neighbours on the other side of 
the Channel, who, by the way, are not ordinarily given to joking, to assert, that 
their sister Ierne was born with a certain physical defect not very common to 
the sex—that, in fact—nay, now don’t laugh, good public—that, in fact, she was 
dumb. And so it was common some twenty years ago, or even within that period, to 
speak, half in contempt, half in pity, of «‘ The Silent Sister!” Who ever hears 
that epithet now? Who ever dares to use it? It may, perhaps, be too much 
to arrogate to the Dusiin Untversiry Macazine the entire merit of taking 
away our reproach among men ; but assuredly it will be conceded, that we have 
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done much towards removing the stigma. We have done this directly and indi- 
rectly, by giving a voice to our literature, an encouragement to our scholars, and 
a support to many a man of genius, during that most trying of all periods, the 
commencement of a professional career. We have, in truth, created a periodical 
literature in Ireland, and for Ireland ; and in so doing, we have had an ample 
reward. We have extended our publication far and wide. Our numbers have pe- 
netrated to the lofty rangeof the Himmalaya Mountains, and, crossing them, have 
entertained, and we hope instructed, in China ; we have been read in the Pacific 
Ocean, and have found our way to the utmost limits of civilisation in Australia and 
the interior of America; while in England and Scotland we enjoy a large circulation. 
In these our endeavours, we have been largely aided by the press of Great Britain, 
and to it we now desire to render our best and most grateful acknowledgments. 
While our views upon subjects on which great difference of opinion prevails, have 
been canvassed with a free spirit of criticism, which we neither deprecate nor dis- 
approve of, we heartily admit the fairness and good-feeling with which we have, 
on the whole, been treated. The British press is the most candid, the most 
enlightened, the most incorruptible, we firmly believe, in the world; we honour 
and admire the free-born spirit that animates it, and we feel that while it exists, 
freedom of speech and freedom of thought shall ever be secured to us. Long 
may this high and holy safeguard be ours. Long may popular opinion thus find 
its legitimate exponent and its legitimate guide ; and when we fail to deserve its 
approval, we shall be ready to admit that we have failed in the great object of our 
existence, and shall no longer be worthy of popular support. 

But while we aim at being ecumenical in our views, we admit that our principal 
object is to be national. National, not in a narrow sense of the term, but in that 
larger sense which endeavours to raise ourselves, our interests, and our institu- 
tions from the position of mere provincialism, to that of a component part of the 
greatest and the most extended empire that the sun ever shone upon. Our 
country has ever been the land of poesy and of song. It is but recently that 
one of her sons, the first of lyrists, has passed away from amongst men. It is, 
nevertheless, a fact, however strange, that till within recent times the poetic re- 
sources and the poetic mind of Irishmen were not brought forward as they 
should have been. We believe that we have aided in remedying this: we believe 
that we have done much to foster and encourage the efforts of many a child of 
song, and raised around us a body of bards who may yet do credit to our land, 
and not dishonour the country which produced a Goldsmith, a Wolfe, a Butler, 
and a Moore. 

And such are we at this Present, dear Public. Our worst trials past, our 
greatest dangers overcome: we have weathered the storm, we have escaped the 
shoals and the syrtes, and are now safe in the haven. We can look around us 
with a thankful heart and an honest pride—estimating and sympathising in the 
struggles of others, and wishing them, too, God speed. And if, while we watch 
them anxiously as they work their toiling way, even as we did, we feel a com- 


placent satisfaction, not that they are in peril, but that our perils are over :— 


‘Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 
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Non quia vexari quemquam et jucunda voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave'st. 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri, 

Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli ; 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere, 

Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena ; 

Dispicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palenteis querere vite ; 

Certare ingenio; contendere nobilitate ; 

Noctes atque dies niti preestante labore, 

Ad summas emergere opes rerum que potiri.” 
More than ten years ago, when contemplating the prospect then before us, 


we ventured thus to speak :— 


“ Hour after hour to our view the horizon appears brightening with the illumination of a 
light, that, it may be, has not yet arisen: but fast and certain follows the sunrise on the 
dawn. Already can we feel its harbinger, the breath of knowledye, abroad, dispersing by de- 
grees the mists and vapours of the night — the obscurity which concealed deformity, the 
indistinctness that gave greatness to self-seeking and meanness. With hope, therefore, do 
we look from the present into the future—hope, perchance not undarkened with appre- 
hensions, but still with apprehensions soothed and softened by the charity which, believing 
and enduring all things, would fain perceive in the gradual diffusion of good principles, in 
the humanising effects of extended education and improved literature, in the growing strength 
and energy of the champions of truth, indications and sources of that peace and happiness 
which shall yet overshadow the land.” 


What was then our future is now our present; nor have our anticipations 
altogether failed to be realised. Notwithstanding that on the approach of day 
a dark cloud suddenly arose, to hide the brightness of the sunrise, and plunge 
the country in gloom, yet the shadow is passing away — may we not even say, 
is now past? We are now in the broad light of the morning, and can hope for a 
glorious noon. Education has, indeed, been largely extended. The love of 
literature has struck its roots deeply into the hearts of the country, and has not 
failed to fructify in the increase as well as the improvement of literature. And 
with literature has come knowledge, and with knowledge has come truth. There 
remains now but little of our predictions to be realised. The full triumph of 
truth, truth that will make the soul free, and bring lasting peace and prosperity 
to the nation. 

And now for our Furvre. 

Of the Future, who can speak otherwise than with diffidence? Man’s vision is 
but short and imperfect when he looks forward. The wisdom of Him, around 
whose throne are clouds and darkness, has wrapped the future in the impenetra- 
ble veil that pavilions His own brightness. All that we can do is to be true of 
purpose, to be firm of heart, to be resolute, industrious, self-reliant and hopeful. 
The principles and mode of action that have heretofore made our efforts successful, 
are, we believe, the best means of sustaining us in our present position, and 
of elevating us to a higher one. We have pledged ourselves to a good work. 
We will endeavour to redeem that pledge, and carry out the great object of our 
being. Our chiefest aim—let us rather say our sole purpose—is our country’s 
good. Were we to descend to a lower ambition, that of self-aggrandisement, or 
the furtherance of mere party or local views, we should be false to our mission, 
and ultimately fail, even in our paltry object. To expound and enforce to the 
best of our ability, true, enlightened and impartial views in politics and in 
religion; to maintain our own principles, and to be at the same time tolerant and 
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considerate with regard to those who differ from us; to elevate the literature of 
our country ; to develop her resources, and to stimulate her exertions—these are 
the true objects of our periodical, the very life and soul that should animate her, 
the very end and purpose of her being. Failing in this, she fails in everything 
that is worth struggling for. That we have ever aimed at this, that, whatever 
may have been our short-comings, we have in part accomplished it, we cannot 
but believe, for we have the assurance of our own position to warrant us in the 
belief—the testimony of many, who differ from us on particular subjects and con- 
troverted points, to sustain us. In the course that we have hitherto prescribed 
to ourselves we shall still continue, endeavouring to keep pace with the improved 
knowledge and enlightened progress of the age in which we live; endeavouring 
to see the truth, and express it fearlessly ; offering no compromise of principle; 
making no sacrifice of consistency. And so, striving to earn the support of all 
who love our country, and would see it taking its rightful position amongst the 
nations of the world, we hesitate not to call upon thei for continued favour and 
increased support. 

And now our self-examination is over. We have rendered our account 
of the Past; we have stated our position in the Present, and declared 
our intentions for the Fururs. If in so doing we have been led to speak 
much of ourselves, we trust that the necessity of the case will plead in extenu- 
ation for so doing. It is not easy to do all this in a spirit of truth and can- 
dour, without seeming to do it in a spirit of self-laudation and egotism. 

Let us, however, acknowledge—and how willingly do we make the acknow- 
ledgment !—that all our intentions would have been unavailing, all our exertions 
fruitless, had we not been sustained by a spirit of nationality, that, however it 
may slumber for a time, is never dead amongst us; had we not been supported 
by the hands and hearts of our own people, and the voice of public opinion in 
our favour. Ireland has now her own literature, her own vehicle of thought, 
her own exponent of feeling. Whatever may happen, of one thing we feel 
assured, that she will never again lapse into silence. If our zeal should grow 
cold, our ability become paralysed, or our industry falter, the want that we have 
in our day supplied and satisfied will never again be known amongst us; the 
spirit, once vivified and informed, never shall die within us; the voice that has 
been heard shall never be silenced. Meantime, we shall press forward, rallying 
around us many a good and a true heart, many a ready pen, many a keen wit, 
many a bright genuis; and as recurring months shall again and again bring 
round new years, it is the dearest wish of our hearts that our periodical may still 
be found flourishing. In this there can be no selfish feeling; individual feelings 
and individual interests, sink and become absorbed in a spirit of patriotism. Who 
or what are we who write and labour to-day? To-morrow our hands may 


forget their cunning 
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our hearts may be cold in death. But when we are laid 
in our graves, the same holy fire which it has been our privilege to kindle and 
keep alive shall be transmitted to our successors. So may that future, which per- 
chance is denied to us, be realised to our children and our children’s children, 
and the work of our hands and the thoughts of our hearts be long perpetuated 


and improved in the pages of Tuk Dusiixs University Macazixe! 
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Gweedore. 


GWEEDORE. 


“Ser a stoutheart toa steep brae,” says 
the Scottish proverb, and over many a 
sore pinch, moral and physical, has the 
truth that therein lies triumphantly 
borne our northern fellow-subjects 
during their toilsome wayfaring from 
the barbarism and misery of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, to 
the civilisation and prosperity that at 
the present day distinguish Scotland 
among the nations. Stout hearts did 
it all; and how much was done, is it 
not told by Fletcher of Saltoun, on 
the one hand, and by the teeming 
fields of the Lothians, the busy banks 
and waters of the Clyde, the factories 
of Renfrew, the forges of Lanark, and, 
better than all, by the schools in every 
parish of the kingdom, on the other? 
Against the obstacles of an ungrateful 
climate, a stubborn soil, popular igno- 
rance, feudal oppression, and govern- 





ment neglect, the stout native heart of 


Scotland set itself, and overcame them 
all. «* We have no hesitation in affirm. 
ing,” says a competent, and not un- 
friendly judge, ‘that no settled 
country, of which we havé any au. 
thentic accounts, ever made half the 
progress in civilisation and the accu- 
mulation of wealth, that Scotland has 
done since 1763, and especially since 
1787.” Stout hearts, we again say; 
have done it all; and in application of 
the moral, we venture to ask our own 
dear fellow-countrymen, what there is 
in the air, the soil, the nature of the 
—— or the political condition of 
reland, to prevent like influences from 
producing like effects within her boun- 
daries? It is true that difficulties and 
perils thickly beset the path of the 
Irish regenerator, whether his course 
be guided by philanthropy or utilita- 
rianism; but where is the example in 
which manly courage and resolution 
have been brought to bear upon ob- 
stacles aud dangers, with prudence and 
perseverance, and yet have fuiled in sur- 
mounting or eluding them? ‘The ques- 
tion opens a wider field of inquiry than it 
isour present object to explore; instead, 
therefore, of entering upon the weari- 


some task of discussing the causes of 


the failure of the thousand and one 
plans that have been conceived and put 


into execution for the regeneration of 
Ireland, we shall endeavour to bring 
within the familiar cognisance of our 
readers, a modern instance, in which 
a steep and rugged Irish brae has been 
manfully and successfully encountered 
bya stout Irish heart. But let there be 
no mistake; the story of Gweedore in. 
cludes no panacea for the Irish diffi- 
culty ; the lesson it teaches is for all 
mankind, and for all time. Its subject 
is the power of kindness, reason, and 
firmness over the heart of man. Applied 
at home, it but shows that the native 
prejudices, the indolence, and the ob- 
stinacy of the merest Celt, are not al- 
together beyond those influences that 
work marvels upon the rest of the hu- 
man race. 

It is now, we regret to say, nearly a 
quarter of a century since we took 
horse, at six o’clock one fine summer's 
morning, in the small town of Letter- 
kenny, and with * back turned to 
Britain, and face to the west,” we bent 
our course toward the Bloody Fore- 
land, the extreme north-western head- 
lind of the county of Donegal. It 
was lute in the afternoon of the same 
day, when, under the direction of a 
guile, we arrived at the lead-mine of 
Kildrum, close to the north-eastern 
verge of the district of country now 
known as the Gweedore estate of Lord 
George Hil. Although the mine was 
then in active work, the only mode of 
approaching it, or of transporting the 
ore for shipment at Buallyness Bay, was 
by a road little better than the track 
of a mountain stream, over which it 
required some nerve to ride upon the 
weil- accustomed and sure-footed horses 
of the country. The district, includ. 
ing more than twenty-three thousand 
acres, and inhabited by upwards 
of three thousand persons, will be 
found on the map, in a nook lying 
between the point of the Bloody Fore- 
land on the north, the estuary of the 
Gweedore on the south, and the conical 
mountain of Arrigal on the south-east. 
lt has a coast line of several miles in 
length, washed by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and garnished by a number of pic- 
turesque islands. It was then disjoined 
from the world, rather than connected 
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with it, by the track terminating at 
Kildrum mine, and by two other lines 
of disjunction, one of which, passing 
along the coast from Ballyness Bay to 
Clady Bridge, was indeed called a 
road, but was altogether impassable 
by any variety of wheeled carriage. 
This, nevertheless, was the channel 
of the whole traffic of the district. 
Through it flowed the export trade in 
oats and poteen whiskey ; and it served 
equally tor the reflux of articles of 
import, then consisting almost exclu- 
sively of leather for brogues, iron for 
horse-shoes, and boards and nails for 
coffins. Inward and outward, the 
transit of these important goods was 
carried on upon the backs of men and 
horses ; and the experienced observer 
could always trace the destination of 
the last exotic luxury enjoyable by a 
resident of Gweedore, in the furrows 
left by the corners of the coftin boards, 
as, with one extremity tied over the 
shoulders of a pony, the other was 
suffered, in contemptuous disregard of 
the laws of friction, to trail along the 
mountain path. On the southern bor- 
der, an adventurous traveller on foot 
or horseback might wade waist-deep 
over the bar formed by the meeting of 
the river with the sea in the estuary 
of the Gweedore ; but as this passage, 
figuratively called ‘‘ the ferry,” could 
only be effected at certain periods of 
the tide, and was often dangerous, in 
consequence of the shifting nature of 
the sunds, it was not available as a 
path for even that limited commerce to 
which we have alluded. Seawards, the 
natives indulged their wandering im- 
pulses by excursions to the islands in 
their neighbourhood, in boats so pri- 
mitive in construction and character as 
to deserve a particular description. 
The corragh is an oval vessel, of wick- 
er work, not unlike a large round-bot- 
tomed cradle, without a head. It is 
about nine feet in length, over all, 
three feet in width, and two feet in 
depth. It has no keel; and in the 
process of building, the order of pro- 
cedure is the opposite of that adopted 
in ordinary naval architecture. The 
gunwale is laid down first, and con- 
sists of a flat oval frame, perforated 
with holes, at regular distances, into 
which the ribs—stout willow rods—are 
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inserted. Between these, slighter wil- 
lows are interwoven, so as to form a 
basket-work bulwark, of about six 
inches in depth. ‘The ribs are then 
brought together at the place where 
the keel ought to be, and being inter- 
twined, are strengthened by laths cross- 
ing them from stem to stern, and lash- 
ed at each crossing with cords of horse- 
hair. The frame being thus completed, 
it is “skinned” with a horse or cow- 
hide, or now, in the progress of civi- 
lisation, with a covering of tarred can- 
vas, ‘The gallant ship is then finished, 
and ready to brave the dangers of the 
ocean. It is fitted with neither beam 
nor thwart, but accomodates its crew 
in that primitive posture which men 
and monkeys assumed before the inven- 
tion of chairs, and the continued use of 
which by modern tailors proves the un- 
broken succession of that ancient craft. 
Squatted on the floor of his corragh, 
it behoves the adventurous navigator 
to remain perfectly steady. If he 
throws but a very little too much of 
his weight to one side, he will be up- 
set; if he extend his leg with Celtic 
energy, he will, in all probability, 
drive his foot through the slight par- 
tition that separates him from the 
deep. In using the short paddle, then, 
with which the corragh is propelled, 
the utmost caution is required, and yet 
the burthens with which it is occa- 
sionally freighted are really extraor- 
dinary. A load of turf, a keg of whis- 
key, a cow, are no unusual freight; 
nay, an adventure is related by Lord 
George Hill,* in which a man and 
his wife not only crossed from the 
island of Arranmore to the mainland 
in a corragh, filled with turf, and with 
a horse standing on top, but actu- 
ally succeeded in getting the horse in- 
board, after he had been washed off by 
a sea at a considerable distance from 
the shore. 

It is not difficult to conceive that 
many strange features must character- 
ise the moral and social condition of a 
people thus separated from the world 
in aboriginal wildness; but a slight 
preliminary glance at the aspect of 
physical nature, with which they are 
confronted from the cradle to the grave, 
will, perhaps, help to render some of 
their strangest peculiarities intelligible, 
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and will certainly not lessen the for- 
midable appearance of the obstacles in 
the way of their improvement. For 
wild and varied grandeur, as set forth 
in the most imposing combination of 
mountain, lake, rock, moor, river, and 
sea, the scenery of Gweedore is unsur- 
passed in Donegal, as that of the whole 
county is, in our estimation, unequalled 
in Ireland. In the back ground, is a 
mountain range of rugged, primitive 
rock, standing out from which, in grand 
distinctness, the white, sharp, conical 

eak of Arrigal rises abruptly to the 

eight of 2,462 feet above the level of 
the sea. In front is the Atlantic Ocean, 
rolling in along, calm, heavy swell, or 
breaking in savage fury upon head- 
land and cliff, the monotony of its migh- 
ty mass of waters ever varied by the nu- 
merous picturesque islands and rocks 
that stud the coast. At the foot of 
Arrigal, in a deep and picturesque val- 
ley, now civilised by the residence and 
plantations of Mrs. Russell, is the beau- 
tiful Lough of Dunlewy, mother of the 
Clady river, whose dark-brown, quiet 
stream, rolling tranquilly over a chan- 
nel of granite for about eight miles, 
signalises the moment of its dissolu- 
tion in the ocean, by breaking, in a 
small but brilliant fall, over the lime- 
stone rocks of Bunbeg. Between 
mountain and shore, at the period of 
the early visit to which we have allud- 
ed, and, indeed, up to the commence- 
ment of Lord George Hill's operations, 
an extensive tract of bog lay absolutely 
waste and neglected. ‘The undulating 
surface of this desert, throughout, and 
the natural outfall for its drainage ap- 
parently afforded by the Clady river, 
In a great portion of its extent, 
might have led the casual observer to 
easy conclusions as to the facility of 
its reclamation, had not the extreme 
shortness of the heath upon its surface, 
and the constant wetness of its spongy 
substance, told a different tale. The 
impermeable nature of the underlying 
granite rock does, in fact, materially 
interfere with all plans for its cultiva- 
tion; and it is only by the expensive 
operation of forming an artificial, po- 
rous substratum, by a liberal intermix- 
ture of granite gravel with the bog, 
that it can be made available for the 
growth of any useful crop. That, when 
so treated, 1t is not deficient in fer- 
tility, is abundantly proved by the weli- 
grown trees, shrubs, and vegetables, 
no less than by the splendid crops of 
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fiorine grass, that mark out the farm 
of the Gweedore Hotel, as an oasis in 
the surrounding desert. To the peo- 
ple themselves, and to the former pro- 

rietors, the difficulty seemed abso- 
[ately insurmountable. In this, as in 
many other instances, nature, showing 
herself to them only in her more rug- 
ged and massive forms, probably ap- 
peared too mighty and too inexorable 
to be contended with; and so, yielding 
without a struggle, the population 
crowded toward the shore, where 
patches of limestone soil, and the occa- 
sional contributions of the ocean, in 
sea-weed for manure, and in shell-fish, 
dilosk andsloake, for food, oflered thema 
precarious subsistence. Frequent fa- 
mines thinned their numbers from time 
to time; yet they multiplied, though 
their fickle benefactress, now in angry 
mood, sent her blighting foam over 
their potato-gardens ; and, again, in 
equally destructive good humour, re- 
strained the fury that, in rolling moun- 
tains of sea-weed upon the coast, would 
have supplied the chief requisite of 
their simple agriculture. In spite of 
storm and calm, however, they did 
multiply, until standing-room became 
scanty ; and here, as in other parts of 
Ireland, the competition for land be- 
came the pivot of a long train of social, 
moral, and political evils. 

Foremost among these mischievous 
results, and itself a powerful cause of 
mischief, was the system known in Ire- 
land as rundale, which, in Gweedore, 
was in the fullest force and operation. 
Under this form of tenure, each town- 
land was held in joint and common 
tenancy by all its occupiers. ‘These, 
in the course of generation, and of 
the partition of families, often increas- 
ed from one or two original tenants, to 
some twenty or thirty separate holders. 
The custom of gavelkind prevailed 
as completely as the honourable mem- 
ber for Manchester himself could de- 
sire: the right of primogeniture was 
absolutely disregarded; and nothing 
was entailed upon descendants but 
grinding and growing poverty. A 
curious spectacle was then afforded by 
the struggle between, what Dr. Chal- 
mers called the ** natural sense of pro- 
perty,” and the tyranny of popular 
custom. The one strove against a 
complete community of possession, 
while the other proscribed any aristo- 
cracy of industry. It was found ne- 
cessary to divide the tillage-lands 
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among the several cultivators; but 
rules were established that enforced 
certain modes of cultivation, without 
regard to individual activity or pro- 
gress in knowledge. Every tenant in- 
sisted upon his claim to a portion of 
each various quality of land in the com- 
mon cccupancy ; and thus the peculium 
of each occupier ofien came to consist 
of twenty or thirty patches in as many 
different places, divided by marks from 
the possessions of his colleagues, but 
unprotected—as, indeed, their small- 
ness rendered it impossible to protect 
them—by fence of any kind. A town- 
land, containing 205 statute acres, and 
occupied originally by one family, was, 
in the course of two generations, sub- 
divided into 422 separate and scattered 
lots, held by twenty-nine families. 
The tenancy of these was common, but 
the right and duty of cultivation be- 
longed to each separately. Ifany man 
was fortunate enough to find his patches, 
and strong enough to hold them, he 
might till them in the two-shift course 
of potatoes and oats; but in sowing 
Sad la-guthoring, his labours were of 
necessity regulated by the fixed laws of 
the community. On a certain day in 
autumn, the cattle were brought from 
the common mountain-pasture, and 
allowed to roam at will over the tilled 
fields of the townland; on a certain 
day in spring, they were relegated to 
the place from whence they came. 
Between the latter and the former 
periods only could any crop be safely 
sown or left upon the ground. 

“*Why don’t you drive those cows 
out of your bit of oats, Denis O'Don- 
nell ?” 

** The day is come for lettin’ out the 
cattle, your honour, and I daren’t lay 
an unmodest hand on one o’ them.” 

«Then why don’t you cut your oats 
out of their way, Denis?” 

**Sure, didn't your honour hear 
that Ferigal Coyle is waking a wean ?” 

Nor was the communistic principle 
limited in its operation to real pro- 

rty only. Animals were also sub- 
jected to the same mode of ownership ; 
and then again nature broke forth, 
and in the practice of those simple 
savages, demonstrated the ingrained 
folly of the philosophic theories of 
Fourrier and Leblanc. <A phalanx of 
three Gweedore communists possessed 
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one horse, of which each shod a foot, 
but having vainly endeavoured, arte 
et marte, to arrange a common plan of 
dealing with the fourth hoof, and the 
horse having consequently become 
lame, they found themselves under thé 
necessity of appealing to a magistrate 
in a neighbouring district to decide the 
knotty case. Though you drive out 
nature with a fork, still she will return ; 
and the point in man’s moral fabric to 
which her attachment is, perhaps, the 
most faithful, is the passion for private 
appropriation and enjoyment of her 
gifts, upon which mainly the com- 
mon advancement and prosperity, in 
fact the whole social system, depend. 
This passion was, no doubt, as strong 
in the hearts of individual Gweedo- 
rians as among other men, but the col- 
lective mind, as happens often in more 
cultivated communities, set its artifi- 
cil fetters upon the natural and whole- 
some desires of the individual. If 
ever an enterprising spirit, and the 
strong necessity of eating, prompted 
any one of them to reclaim a portion 
of the common bog or mountain, as 
soon as the result was shown in the 
gathering of one crop, the improved 
ground was taken from its subduer, 
and rateably divided among his co-te- 
nants of the townland, in fragments 
proportioned to the rent for which 
each was liable. No very lively fancy 
is needed to create a picture of the 
necessary results of wil a system as 
this, acting upon the excitable tem- 
perament and vindictive spirit of a 
Celtic population. ‘* Fights, trespass. 
es, confusion, disputes, and assaults 
were the natural and unavoidable 
consequences ; these evils, in their va- 
rious forms, were endless, and caused 
great loss of time and expense; and, 
of course, continued disunion amongst 
neighbours was perpetuated.”* Tri- 
bal wars were waged between the 
tenants of neighbouring estates, whose 
cattle mutually trespassed upon their 
extensive unfenced tracts of moun- 
tain pasture. Civil discord never 
ceased among the joint occupiers 
in rundale, whose various skibberlins 
of tillage land it was physically im- 
possible to preserve distinct and in- 
tact. Lawful authority was not at 
hand to compose these broils. Resi- 
dent magistrate or gentleman there 
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was none ; and, so, as the Anglo-Saxon 
tendency to self-government did not 
exist, to suggest the expedient of a 
vigilance committee, the Celts of the 
parish of West Tulloghobegley even 
followed out their instinct, and, like 
their kindred of la Grande Nation, when 
under a similar emergency, they suc- 
cumbed to a strong-handed president, 
and the law of the bludgeon. ‘* The 
country was ruled by a few bullies, 
lawless distillers, who acknowledged 
neither landlord nor agent;”* and 
Mickey More, a giant of the lineage 
of Gallagher, still survives to awaken 
recollections of the time when he main- 
tained an absolute sovereignty over 
the entire district, when all disputes 
on field or mountain, all quarrels at 
fair or gathering, were submitted to 
his autocratic judgment, and the de- 
eisions of his will, now said to have 
been generally just, were promptly 
executed by his own powerful hand. 
Mickey More has long since surrender- 
ed his sceptre into the hands of Lord 
George Hill, whose mode of wielding 
it we shall take another opportunity 
to consider. 

It is a curious and instructive fact, 
that in no part of Ireland was the cus- 
tom of tenant-right clung to with great- 
er tenacity than in this district, where 
neither occupier nor landlord had 
made any outlay in improvements, and 
where the smallest possible amount of 
Jabour was expended in the extraction 
of the produce of the soil. 


“ The good-will or tenant-right of a farm 
is generally very high, often amounting to 
forty or fifty years’ purchase. Land being 
the thing most coveted, every penny was 
carefully put by, with a view of being one 
day employed in the purchase of a bit of 
land. This took all their little capital, and 
very often left them in debt to some money- 
lender, who had made up the required sum, 
aud at an enormous rate of interest. It has 
been so high as five shillings for a pound 
per annum, paid in advance on receiving it. 
By this means, nothing was left for the pur- 
chase of cattle or seed ; indeed many never 
contemplate anything beyond potatoes suf- 
ficient to feed their families for the greater 
part of the year.”f 


The whole theory of tenant-right, 
in its origin, its working, and its re- 


sults, is here exposed. ‘These poor, 
ignorant people required standing- 
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room, because they knew not that it 
was possible for them to move off the 
narrow ledge on which evil custom 
had placed them: they were willing to 
buy the privilege of living and multi- 
plying at the cost of alife of prolonged 
starvation, and by the sacrifice of all 
means of improving their condition. 
The analogy of their case we have seen 
on the face of the cliffs of Horn Head 
in the breeding season, when the score 
of perches emptied by the random dis- 
charge of a gun were instantly occu. 
pied, and the tenant-right fiercely con- 
tended for by many more scores of 
stupid puffins, in utter disregard of the 
fate of their predecessors. 

The land thus eagerly coveted was 
dealt with in the thickest ignorance of 
every principle of agriculture. When 
a bountiful ‘storm cast in a supply of 
sea-weed, it was carefully exposed to 
the rain, to free it from the sand and 
shells, which it was feared might hurt 
the bog, and then spread over un- 
drained and half-dry fields. Potatoes 
were sown the first year and oats the 
next, and again the process was re- 
peated. Farming implements there 
were scarcely any. Throughout the 
whole parish of West Tullaghobegley, 
in the year 1837 (says Patrick M‘Kye, 
a National School teacher, ina touching 
memorial to the Lord Lieutenant), 
there were, among a population of 
9,000, but one cart, one plough, six- 
teen harrows, twenty shovels, thirty- 
two rakes, and ten iron grapes ; stan- 
dard weights and measures were un- 
known ; when a bargain was made, it 
was usually subject to the condition of 
abiding by the capacity of Mickey 
More's pot, or the weight of Ferigal 
Beg’s round beach-stone. There were 
no more than six cow-houses and two 
stables in the entire parish. The stun- 
ted cattle, which roamed upon the 
mountains in summer, in winter wan- 
dered where they listed over the home 
farms. The sheep, in addition to their 
annual general shearing, were clipped 
now and then, here and there, when- 
ever a bit of wool was wanting to make 
up a batch of stockings for an approach- 
ing fair, giving the ‘‘ poor animals a 
very strange and ridiculous, yet pitia- 
ble appearance. A forequarter would 
be bare to the skin, while the hind 
was clad and comfortable; or the 
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whole neck would be shorn to the 
shoulders, where the spoliation gene- 
rally terminated abruptly.” The stock 
of poultry in the parish, in Patrick 
M‘Kye’s time, consisted of twenty-se- 
ven geese and three turkeys. Pigs 
there were none then, nor are there any 
now. Yeteach family usually possess- 
ed three residences, from one to the 
other of which they moved, according 
to the season, as regularly as the fa- 
shionable world vibrates between town 
and country mansions and marine vil- 
Ja. On a certain fixed day in the com- 
mencement of summer, the town house 
on the shore was deserted, and the 
cattle accompanied to the mountains, 
from whence, in the heat of autumn, 
they were transported to an island, 
and when the inexorable day arrived, 
were again led back to the comforts of 
the urban abode. A pressing necessity 
for this migration existed in the 
want of food; but a causal explana- 
tion that could be picked off the sur- 
face of a phenomenon or custom was 
of no more value in the eyes of the 
Gweedorians than if they had been 
professors of metaphysics or political 
economy, or commentators on Shak- 
speare, and so they learnedly alleged 
their periodical movements to be mea- 
sures of precaution against certain dis- 
eases likely to affect the cattle, and 
for which antidotes were to be found 
in the peculiar herbage of each diffe- 
rent pasture. We must make room for 
the following graphic description of the 
course of transit, and of the several es- 
tablishments :— 


“The junior branches of the family gene- 
rally perform the land journey on the top of 
the household goods, with which the pony 
may often be seen so loaded, and at the 
same time so obscured that little more than 
the head can be observed ; and thus the chair 
or two, the creels, and the iron pot, the pig- 
gin, and the various selected et cetera—as if 
invested with a sort of dull locomotive power 
—creep along the roads. The little churn 
is slung on one side of the animal, into which 
the youngest child is often thrust, its head 
being the only part visible. Owing to the 
people’s Arab mode of life, not having a 
fixed residence, no pains are taken to make 
any one of their habitations at all comfort- 
able: each consists of four walls, built of 
large, rough stones, put together without 
mortar; no chimney, a front and back door 
(a contrivance or arrangement for taking ad 
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vantage of the wind), a small aperture in 
the wall, to be called, in courtesy, a win- 
dow, but having no glass in it, a dried 
sheepskin being its substitute. One or two 
wooden sto.ls, an iron potato-pot, some- 
times an old, crazy bedstead, filled up with 
heather or potatoes, and little or no bed- 
clothes, with a churn, two or three piggins, 
a spade, a shovel, and a pipe, are the con- 
tents of the cabin.”* 


We have already alluded to the com- 
merce of these remote parts. It was, 
in fact, limited, so far as exports were 
concerned, to whiskey, oats, and small 
ventures of knitted woollen stockings ; 
but the facilities afforded for the manu- 
facture of the first-named article made 
it the real staple of the country. The 
greater part of the grain grown 
at home, and considerable quantities 
brought in from the counties of Sligo 
and Mayo, were converted into poteen. 
Owing to the want of roads, there was 
practically no market for oats in its 
crude state, and so it was a main ob- 
ject of industry to lessen its bulk and 
render it as portable as possible. The 
business of distilling was, indeed, in a 
high degree congenial to the tastes and 
habits of such a population as we have 
endeavoured to describe; but it was 
no less injurious to their real pros- 
perity and happiness. Destroying the 
corn produced, by wholesale, and pre- 
venting an increased production by the 
waste of time it occasioned, poteen 
whiskey-making was a burning of the 
candle at both ends, and was an imme- 
diate cause of the many famines that, 
from time to time, and long before the 
potato-rot was known, demanded and 
obtained public relief. Yet no pre- 
ventive police had, or could have, the 
slightest effect in diminishing the prac- 
tice of illicit distillation, so long as bad 
roads and distant markets made the 
traffic in whiskey more remunerative 
than that in raw grain. Government 
after Government blundered on, fining, 
imprisoning, and utterly ruining in- 
dividual distillers, but striking no blow 
at the root of the evil, until the dis- 
trict, overrun with guagers and revenue 
police, and contributing not a farthing 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
became a standing monument of fiscal 
wisdom. 

In another financial relation, too, 
the former circumstances of Gweedore 
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might teach a useful lesson. The ren- 
tal of a tract of twenty-three thousand 
acres, upon which three thousand per- 
sons subsisted, and of whom nearly 
seven hundred contracted to pay rent, 
was under £600 a-year, and yet there 
were ‘arrears of eight, ten, and even 
twenty years standing.” Many per- 
sons lived on the estates who were 
altogether unknown to and unvexed 
by landlords. When rent was paid, it 
was rather as a social courtesy than as 
an obligation, and the compliment was 
returned in a treat of whiskey. ‘ As 
to coercing the people, it was never 
thought of or feared. When an at- 
tempt of the kind was once made by a 
proprietor, he had to bring with him 
the whole yeomanry corps he com- 
manded, simply to protect his bailiff,” 
and was, we may add, ultimately 
forced to retreat without the honours 
of war. The so-called tenants, in fact, 
fixed the rent for themselves, and paid 
it when and how they pleased. They 
would not tolerate agent or bailiff ex. 
cept of their own choosing, and few 
were hardy enough to attempt to con- 
travene their choice. ‘About the 
year 1822, a gentleman, to whom a 
small portion of the district belonged, 
thinking it desirable to place the pro- 
perty under respectable and efficient 
management, appointed as his agent a 
neighbouring mugistrate. The pro- 
prietor, accompanied by his new agent, 
went to the property, with a view of 
entering upon improved or improving 
arrangements, but the people became 
so violent and outrageous at this in- 
trusion on the part of their landlord, 
that both he and his intended agent 
were obliged at once to go away, and 
leave the property in the hands of the 
former agent, a person that could 
scarcely read or write, in whose care it 
remained until purchased by Lord G. 
Hill."* Here was a very paradise of 
tenant-right—rent at the Soment pos- 
sible figure, or none at all, unlimited 
power to sell improvements, and abso- 
ute fixity of tenure —yet the result 
was, that social, moral and industrial 
condition of society we have endea- 
voured imperfectly to describe, and of 
which the consummation was a cyclical 
famine and pestilence every five or six 
years, 

But there is light as well as shade in 


* “Pacts from Gweedore.” 
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every picture, and if the Gweedorians 
be endowed with a large heritage of 
the vices, and weaknesses, and misfor- 
tunes of their race, they are not unpro- 
vided with Celtic qualities of a more 
amiable and happy kind. Though 
wrathful and violent, they are so- 
ciable, droll, neighbourly and hospi- 
table ; though jealous, avaricious, and 
very Jews in bargain-making, they 
are compassionate, honest, and, upon 
occasion, gallant. Appreciating the 
luxury of doing nothing, with the gusto 
of Lazzaroni, they are also patient 
and self-denying, and, when excited, 
capable of extraordinary irregular ex- 
ertion. In the old time no fair or 
gathering was without its battle and 
bloodshed, no vicinage in rundale free 
from its fierce feud; nevertheless, one 
of the stiffest obstacles in the way of 
the introduction of an improved culti- 
vation was their propensity to dwell 
together in hamlets where sympathising 
tongues were ever near, where the 
nights could be whiled away in chat 
and story-telling, and the morning’s 
toil postponed in sage discussion of 
such signs in the clouds as should for- 
bid to sow, or such setting of the wind 
as might make it unwise yet to reap. 
Seedtime and harvest are, in their esti- 
mation, the only seasons of labour, and 
an hour or two before noon the proper 
time to begin the daily task; yet the 
young men take long journeys, often to 
Scotland, in search of work, and a wreck 
upon the coast never fails to call forth 
a burst of energy—often, too, it must 
not be concealed, in the cause of hu- 
manity. There are two ends to each 
agency in man’s moral nature, and 
this truth was as often demonstrated in 
the parish of West Tullaghobegley as 
elsewhere. Patience and self-denial 
sank into vices, when they sustained 
men in coolly saying, in a season of 
famine, “we can go back to our 
cockles,” and in keeping their word, 
rather than accept relief in food, upon 
condition of valine for it on a public 
road.¢ The same qualities rose into 
heroic virtues, when they prompted 
ignorant peasants to actions so noble 
as those which we shall make no ex- 
cuse for introducing, in the following 
words of one, who having lived among 
them for twenty years, knew them 
well, and loved them in proportion to 
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his knowledge of their many excellent 
traits :"— 


“ A dreadful famine prevailed here in 
1831. Two of the poorer description of 
the peasantry came to the writer's cottage, 
craving a little food to carry home to their 
wives and fifteen children, none of whom, or 
themselves, had tasted a morsel for forty- 
eight hours. They were requested to take 
each as much as would suffice for a supper 
and breakfast for their families; but when 
they saw that the writer had scarcely a 
week's potatoes left, and although they knew 
that no provisions of any kind could be ob- 
tained even for money, in any other place 
within their reach, with a generous forbear- 
aitice they absolutely refused to take even a 
single potato, and actually went away with- 
out any, saying that there was little enough 
for the writer's own family.” 


Again :— 


“In the winter of 1832-8, in the bleak 
month of February, a schooner, with a crew 
of four men, in the middle of the night, and 
during a tremendous gale from the N.W., 
was dashed against the rocks of Innis-Irrir, 
and very soon sunk. One man was lost, 
the other three were thrown upon the top of 
a high and petpendicular rock, within a 
stone’s throw of the island, in which situ- 
ation they were discovered when day ap- 
peared. Attempts were made to throw them 
coals of fire and potatoes, but in vain ; their 
fate seemed sealed, for to attempt to rescue 
them, through such a terrible sea as was 
breaking between the rock and the island, 
was a forlorn hope indeed, and appeared 
almost impossible. What was to be done ? 
If the unfortunate men were to spend an- 
other night on that horrid rock, it would 
doubtless be their last. To the honour of 
human nature be it told, that six of these 
poor islanders manned three corraghs, two in 
each, and watching a favourable interval 
between two waves, gallantly sbot across 
the foam in their little cots, and gained a 
nook in the rock. Here a new difficulty of- 
fered itself; high over their heads, prostrate 
on the rock, benumbed with cold, wet, 
bruised, and nearly paralysed from the com- 
bined effects of fear and the dreadful suffer- 
ings of the preceding night, lay the poor 
objects of their solicitude; and (the rock 
being perfectly perpendicular at its sides) 
there was no other way of gaining access to 
the corraghs but by dropping into them, at 
the imminent risk of either upsetting or 
staving them. One of the three, the cap- 
tain, was upwards of fourteen stone weighit. 
The noble fellows paused but for a moment. 
Such hearts are not easily daunted. The 
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attempt was made providentially without an 
accident occurring. Fach corragh received 
its guest, and the gallant fellows succeeded, 
as if by the intervention of a miracle, in 
landing each his charge in safety on the 
island.”* 


Laying all these various facts one 
against another, the inference seems to 
flow easily enough, that here is an apt 
illustration of the felicity of Thomas 
Carlyle’s idea of regimenting the Irish 
difficulty. It would seem to need dis- 
cipline alone to bring those unruly pas- 
sions and gentle emotions into happy 
balance, to direct that wild energy and 
capacity of endurance into a single 
channel of steady industry. And it 
was, probably, a perception of this 
truth that induced Lord George Hill, 
in the year 1838, to begin the purchase 
of those small estates, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes his principality 
of Gweedore. At all events, undeterred 
by the many lions in the way, he did 
then set himself seriously to the work 
of practically testing it, and a brief 
sketch of his operations and their re- 
sults will not, we are convinced, be 
uninteresting to our readers. 

We have confessed, sorrowing, to 
an acquaintance, nearly a quarter of 
a century old, with the locality, the 
manners, and the customs of the re- 
mote districts of the county of Done- 
gal, and it was not without some degree 
of misbelieving curiosity, that, in the 
autumn of the present year, we read in 
the pages of a French periodical} that 
chanced to fall in our way, a French- 
man’s account of the marvels effected 
in one of the most unpromising of those 
wilds :— 


“Comment un seul homme par le perse- 
verance de sa raison et de son courage, a peu 
dompter tous les mauvais vouloirs, battre en 
ruine les préjugés héréditaires, discipliner les 
esprits les plus prevenus et les plus obstinés, 
substituer enfin sa régle unique & une rou- 
tine anarchique.” 


We had heard much from time to 
time of what was doing in Gweedore, 
but the words of M. Amédée Pichot 
bore testimony to more than a re-divi- 
sion of farms, or improvements, how- 
ever great, in the cultivation and use 
of the soil. They told of an experi- 
ment in the art of civilising a people, 
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based upon what we well knew to be a 
correct estimate of their natural cha- 
racter. We learned from details given 
by M. Pichot what had been done, but 
his brief summary of results, and, still 
more, the philosophic reflection with 
which he accompanied it, brought vi- 
vidly before our memory a long train 
of bright hopes and, alas! of rude cros- 
sings in the weary journey of Irish ci- 
vilisation :— 


“ C’est qu’en vérité dans tous les pays la 
classe populaire, qui comprend difficilement les 
abstractions de la légalité, sent, par instinct, 
le besoin d’une direction et finit par subir 
Yascendant d'une caractére résolu. . . . Le 
paysan Irldndais, tout insubordonné qu'il 
est, sait parfaitement, comme le bandit et le 
sauvage, se soumettre & un chef et marcher 
sous une banniére. Les Whiteboys, les Ri- 
bonmen, les Coeurs d’Acier, les Molly Maguires 
en ont eu toujours & leur téte un capitaine 
visible ou invisible, plus despote et plus ri- 
goureux que le constable, le juge de paix 
et le sheriff.” 


The intelligent foreigner, looking 
with his own eyes upon the course of 
the experiment in Gweedore, perceived 
not only the manner in which it was 
worked, but also penetrated to the ge- 
neral theory of the initiation of any 
peeves for the regeneration of Ireland. 

he Irish peasant, lawless though he 
be, is ever ready to submit to the de- 
spotic rule of a chief; he can always be 
induced to march under a banner. He 
will not quietly, and of his own ac- 
cord, enter on the path of civilisation ; 
he must be drilled, and brigaded, and 
led on to his regeneration with a shout ; 
he will stray from his ranks unless a 
captain be ever at hand to direct the 
eager, and to urge on the laggard. 
This is true of every Irish movement 
for good or for evil, and in its truth 
lies the explanation of the continued 
failure, and continued resumption of 
agitation. When M. Pichot truly says, 
“the Whiteboys, the Ribbonmen, the 
Hearts of Oak, the Molly Maguires 
have always had at their head a cap- 
tain, visible or invisible, more de- 
spotic and more rigorous than the con- 
stable, the magistrate, and the sheriff,’’ 
he also tells the tale of inany a rightly- 
conceived project for national advance- 
ment. We have seen many a host 
marshalled at the word of one bold 
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leader, only to disperse in face of some 
noble enterprise, when the voice of au- 
thority was no longer within hearing, 
or the banner of the chief was, for a 
moment, hidden from sight. In testi- 
tifying that Lord George Hill had be- 
gun his work rightly, M. Pichot ex- 
cited our curiosity as to the prospect 
of a right ending. We knew it to be 
pans for a bold spirit and a true 
1eart to ** substitute its single rule for 
a routine of anarchy,” and so to begin 
the work of Irish civilisation; but we 
much longed to learn what could be 
done towards rendering permanent the 
benefits of a benevolent despotism. 

Thus meditating, we determined to 
examine Lord George Hill’s work with 
our owneyes, and so, after an interval of 
full twenty years, we again, in the be- 
ginning of last September, took the 
road to Gweedore. The first steps of 
the journey brought to view a marked 
contrast between the past and the 
present. Instead of spending a long 
autumn day in the saddle, a well- 
appointed mail-car carried us, for a 
few shillings, and in seven hours, by 
a detour, about twice the length of the 
direct road, to the village of Dunfa- 
naghy, and thence along the coast, in 
full view of the beautiful island of 
Tory, to the cross-roads of Falcarragh, 
and by the deserted lead-mine of Kil- 
drum to the New Hotel. And truly a 
strange sight was that comfortable hos- 
telrie, with its precinct of healthy vege- 
tation, to eyes that had last looked 
upon its picturesque site in the un- 
dressed barren grandeur of nature. 
Still stranger and more unexpected 
were the easements of its pleasant 
chambers and well-stored larder to one, 
who might have recorded his reminis- 
eences of Gweedore, in the words of a 
native rhymer :*— 

* I've lain upon the self-same bed, 
With master, man, and maid; 


And in the same apartment where 
The cows and sheep were laid. 


“One covering did us all, you see 
(‘Tis true ‘twas summer weather) ; 
And as we had no other choice, 
We all lay snug together." 

The building of this hotel was the 
first substantial memorial of the suc- 
cessful progress of Lord George Hill’s 
experiment. It was accomplished in 


the year 1842, some three years after his 
Lordship had made his first lodgment in 
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the room of a shebeen-house, where he 
and his able agent and assistant, Mr. 
Forster, began their work, by a careful 
study of the many obstacles, moral and 
material, that stood in the way of their 
enterprise. For this task Lord George 
Hill was prepared, byaknowledge of the 
Trish language ; and Mr. Forste x, by ¢ 
life-long acquaintance with the con- 
dition and character of the people in 
the neighbouring district of Rosses. 
No very long probation was required 
before both gentlemen were received 
into full fellowship, and admitted freely 
to the privileges and familiar society 
of the clubs, coteries and distilleries of 
Gweedore. The first result of this in- 
tercourse was a conviction that nothing 
could be begun, in the way of improve- 
ment, until the practice of illicit dis- 
tillation should be, to some extent, 
checked, or, at all events, rendered 
less necessary to the social system. 
Corn was, heretofore, made into whis- 
key, because it was in that shape more 
easily stored and more readily exported. 
To meet this necessity, a store, capable 
of holding three or four hundred tons 
of oats, was built at the port of Bun- 
beg; a kiln was provided for drying 
the grain, and a quay wherefrom to 
ship it was formed, giving accommoda- 
tion, close to the store, for vessels of 
two hundred tons. A corn-market 
was thus established, in which, for the 
time, the landlord was the principal 
purchaser, and a competition between 

the grain-merchant and the distiller 
was at once set up. Supply soon begat 

demand; and no sooner was it ome 
that oats were in store at Bunbeg, 
than the ship-owners of Liverpool dis- 
covered the navigation of those seas, 
and freely sent their vessels for the 
accumulating produce of the district. 
Gweedore became an exporting coun- 
try, and, as usual, luxury attended at 
the very birth of commerce. Among 
Lord George’s staff, was a wheelwright, 
whose occupation being once known, 
the people, forgetful of the manly sim- 
plicity of their fathers, began to sigh 
for carts and wheelbarrows, ‘and burned 
to invest some of the profits of their 
corn sales in those otiose implements of 
industry. And here again it was sup- 
ply that created demand. The appear- 
ance of a wheelwright, and of the pro- 
ducts of his labour, showed the people 
their wants ; and the reaction of their 
desire to satisfy them so pressed upon 
Lord George Hill, as to suggest the 





idea of opening a shop for the sale of 
timber and iron, at first, and, subse- 
quently, for the supply of other wants 
of a still more advanced stage of civili- 
sation. ‘The corn-store soon became a 
warehouse for the sale of a multitudi- 
nous assortment of articles, including, 
at one end of the list, bread, flour, 
biscuit, salt, soap, reaping - hooks, 
and saucepans ; and at the other, 
mixed pickles, tea, lozenges, arrow- 
root, raisins, Italian-irons, and stay- 
laces. Gradually the commerce of this 
bazaar extended, until almost every 
necessary of civilised life is now dealt 
in. The sales of the first quarter, end- 
ing in December, 1840, amounted to 
£40 12s. 10d. ; and, in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1844, they had reached 
£550, At the time of our visit, a 
chest of tea was regularly sold per 
month, and two tons of sugar yearly ; 
and, during the preceding twelve 
months of 1851-52, 400 tons of Indian 
meal, at £7 10s. to £8 a ton, had been 
purchased by the peasants. Coinci- 
dently with this increase of traffic, the 
freight from Liv erpool fell to five shil- 
lings aton. A few years ago, fromthe 
same port to Dunfanaghy, the freight 
had been eighteen shillings. The read. 
er may naturally ask, what gold-field 
was discovered in Gweedore, to supply 
the means of supporting these new- 
born habits of extravagance ? The 
answer, we believe, may “be truly given 
in the moral of the fable of the old man 
who hequeathed to his sons a treasure, 
hidden a yard beneath the surface of 
his garden. Except a trade in kelp, 
which has been re-established by the 
demand for iodine during the last few 
years, no new diggings have been 
opened in those parts. The increased 
expenditure, and higher scale of living, 
have been rendered possible, simply by 
the introduction of regular habits of 
industry, and the growth of a better 
system of husbandry. Such prosperity 
as exists is not the gift of any demigod, 
but the development of very limited 
natural resources, relieved, by the ex- 
ertions of a true-hearted and resolute 
man, from some portion of the bur- 
then of ignorance and evil customs 
that oppressed them. Eggs, butter, 
hides, woollen stockings and oats, 
soon formed the staple of an export 
trade, when an outlet through the 
nort of Bunbeg was once established. 
Dulas the first year (1839), £479 
9s. 6d. was paid for oats at the store, 
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and in 1844 no less than £1,100. One 
hundred and thirty-five pounds’ worth 
of stockings was bought for a London 
house, during eight months of the pre- 
sent year. The export of oats has 
been, of course, much diminished by 
the potato-famine ; but, in its place, 
as we have intimated, a new trade in 
kelp has sprung up, and seems likely 
to grow into a traffic in manufactured 
iodine. About 400 tons of kelp, at 
from forty to fifty shillings a-ton, have 
been this year shipped at Bunbeg, and, 
at the time of our visit, the little quay 
was covered with iron boilers and 
other materials recently landed for 
the establishment of an iodine factory. 
The kelp trade is carried on by native 
jobbers, who have superseded the ori- 
ginal Scotch buyers; and as its growth 
has been natural and unassisted, its 
activity is an indication of, no less than 
an agent in, the advancement of the 
people. And they have got forward— 
no very great absolute length it is true 
—but still so far, that a little metro- 
polis of industry, justice and religion, 
now surrounds the port of Bunbeg, 
where, thirteen years ago, all was 
waste. To the store and shop, which 
have passed into ordinary commercial 
hands, Lord George Hill has added an 
excellent mill. Neat houses and a 
station have been built for the coast- 
guard. The constabulary are provid- 
ed with dwellings. There isa sessions- 
court, a post-office and a dispensary 
on the quay; and at a short distance 
from it, a substantial parsonage, with 
a school-house at hand, fitted up and 
licensed for the performance of divine 
service according to the forms of the 
Established Church.* The priest is 
lodged in a substantial new house; 
detached cottages with well-thatched 
roofs and whitewashed walls have 
everywhere replaced the crowded 
villages of the olden time; drains 
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and fences have been constructed, and 
every man lives, if not under his own 
vine and his own fig-tree, at least upon 
his own farm, none making him afraid 
of evil consequences, should he dare 
to step beyond the customary limits of 
the common indolence. ‘* We found,” 
said a committee of gentlemen, who 
acted as judges at the annual exhibi- 
bition in 1843, ‘* that the interior of 
the houses fully realised the expecta- 
tions raised by their exterior appears 
ance—clean, orderly, and well-venti- 
lated rooms, comfortable and suitable 
beds and bedsteads, with a supply of 
bedclothing and furniture equal at 
least to the wants of the inmates, and, 
in many instances, showing a taste in 
the arrangement for which we were 
quite unprepared.” There was, even 
then, ‘‘a considerable extent of new 
ground, reclaimed from bog and moun- 
tain, bearing crops of oats and pota- 
toes, and, in many places, the tenants 
were already attempting the cultiva- 
tion of green crops,” and labouring 
with comparative cil at draining and 
spade husbandry. 

Slow and painful were the steps 
by which this progress was attained. 
Skilled artisans there were none: it 
was the habit of the people to subsi- 
dise a foreign carpenter, by the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute of oats, on 
the condition that he would make their 
coffins when they died. Carpenters 
and masons were therefore imported 
from a distance, and such were the 
privations to which they were exposed 
during the erection of the buildings, 
that they frequently deserted in de- 
spair. The most vexatious and ha- 
rassing opposition was offered by the 
people themselves; they would not la- 
bour at the foundations or fences, and 
they carried off the tools from such 
desperate wanderers as hunger and ne- 
cessity forced to engage in the works. 


* M. Pichot’s remark upon this point is not unworthy of consideration :—“ Nous avons 
oublié q’une question pourrait nous etre faite sur ce Lord Anglais que nous avons representé 


comme exclusivement inspiré par une pensée utilitaire, 
Catholiques—et lui? Lord George Hill est Anglican. 


Tous les habitans de Gweedore sont 
Au des obstacles qui lui ont été sus- 




















cités, n’en fut il donc aucun emprunté A cette lutte des cultes chrétiens, qui est une des causes 
de l’anarchie de I'Irelande? Non sans doute, puisque Lord George n’en parle pas. Faut il 
en conclure qu'il est un homme sans culte, ce qui, a notre sens, designe simplement un homme 
indifferent aux formes extérieures du Christianisme? 11 parait que non ; car dans le brochure 
dictée sinon ecrite par lui nous lisons cette phrase ; ‘un ministre resident de I'eglise d’ Angle- 
terre célébre le service divin matin et soir, chaque Dimanche, dans la salle de lecole: les 
enfans qui y assistent recoivent aussi des instructions religieuses,’ Tl est evident que Lord 
George Hill veut qui les gens de sa maison, les ouvriers etrangerget leur enfants puissent 
pratiquer Ja culte de l’eglise dans laquelle ils sont nés.” 
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The new-made fences were levelled at 
night ; the whole scheme of innovation 
roused the ridicule no less than the in- 
dignation of the country. ‘ They ima- 
gined, that by persevering in this way, 
they would in the end tire out Lord 
George Hill, prevent the divisions from 
being occupied, and thus defeat alto- 
gether the new plans.” They were 
met, however, and overcome by a 
perseverance greater than their own. 
The store was built, the quay made, 
and the market of Bunbeg established ; 
and then, “the next important step 
was to endeavour to obviate the old 
rundale system, by placing each tenant 
on his own farm, preparatory to which, 
every landholder on the estate was serv- 
ed with a ‘ notice to quit.’ A surveyor 
was employed, and maps were drawn. 
After six months had elapsed a com- 
mencement was made upon one of the 
townlands.”’* 

The tenants were all assembled, and 
it was fully explained to them that 
each man should be allotted a just pro- 
portion of the townland, in accordance 
with all pre-existing rights and bar- 
gains. In order that they might be 
satisfied of the good faith in which the 
proposition was made, they were asked 
to appoint a committee of their own 
number to accompany the agent and 
surveyor, and assist in re-dividing the 
farms. When the division was ac- 
complished, an interval of some days 
was allowed for objections and revi- 
sions, and then the farms were distri- 
buted by lot. This work, simple as it 
may seem, was not finished in less than 
three years ; and, as it was accomplish- 
ed in each case, a greater difficulty re- 
mained tobe overcome. The house of 
the tenant was to be removed from the 
cluster in which it was originally placed, 
to a convenient site upon his newly 
laid-out farm. Here a host of preju- 
dices and ancient pleasant customs rose 
in the. way of the reformer. Recol- 
lections of nights of social converse, 
of aid in sickness, of sympathy in joy 
and sorrow, of combined operations of 
defence against bailiff or guager, con- 
trasted mournfully with the picture 
fancy was able to sketch of the solitary 
grandeur of the new self-contained 
dwelling. ‘The expense of the change 
was declared by the first adventurers 
to be ruinous: it entailed upon them 


the necessity of keeping a servant- 
maid, “ just to talk to the wife.” But 
these difficulties also were overcome, 
When a house was to be removed, a 
fiddler was engaged, whose services 
realised the myth of Orpheus. The 
stones moved at the sound of his notes, 
and travelled on the backs of the as- 
sembled neighbours to the new site, 
where they were again composed into 
a dwelling, by the power of music. 
Man, woman and child gathered around 
the artist, and, for that occasion, work- 
ing with a will, they effected the bodily 
transplantation of a house in an in- 
credibly short time, labouring and 
dancing alternately, and closing each 
day’s work with a ball, often prolonged 
till the next rising of the sun. 

The abolition of the rundale system 
and allotment of separate holdings was 
made the occasion of settling many dis- 
putes and redressing many grievances 
of old standing. Complaints, long 
suppressed, then found a ready vent ; 
and some of the facts disclosed might 
be studied with profit by the dilettanti 
reformers of the land system of Ire- 
land, who are so prone to look at the 
subject from a single point of view. 
Numerous usurpations of land by strong 
individuals or factions, were brought to 
light, and restorations were effected 
under theinfluence of the newly-created 
public opinion. In one instance, a te- 
nant complained that a portion of his 
farm, for which he was paying rent, 
had been forcibly seized, and held by a 
neighbour for thirty years. It was 
found, upon inquiry, that the life of the 
former landlord had been seriously en- 
dangered in an attempt to do justice in 
this case, which was now redressed 
without commotion or resistance. Here 
was a cruel violation of tenant-right, 
which might haye pointed the moral of 
many a tale by English fortnightly 
tourists, or adorned the address of many 
an aspirant senator, had it ended, Tip- 
perary-wise, in the shooting of Lord 
George Hill or his agent; but which 
the former of these public instructors 
do not suspect, and the latter well know 
to be, in fact, the type of the majority 
of the agrarian grievances of Ireland. 
For one case of oppression of tenant 
by landlord, there are nineteen cases of 
oppression of tenant by fellow-tenant : 
nineteen agrarian murders are com- 


* “ Facts from Gweedore.” 
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mitted in revenge for the redress of 
tenants’ grievances, for one that has 
its origin in the wild justice of revenge 
for landlords’ tyranny. 

Coincidently with these operations, 
an attempt was made to stimulate in- 
dustry by arousing a spirit of emula- 
tion, and by the hope of reward. An 
annual show was announced, and 
miums were offered for draining, 
trenching and fencing; for neat cot- 
tages with chimneys, and clean home- 
steads ; for bedding and bedclothes ; 
for green crops ; for improved breeds 
of cattle; for flannel, woollen cloth, 
stockings, and butter. To those dis- 
posed to compete, the assistance and 
direction of the agricultural steward of 
the estate was tendered, and a pre- 
liminary exception was taken to any 
competitor who should be convicted of 
making or dealing in illicit malt or 
whiskey, or of being engaged in any 
breach of the public | peace, or who did 
not pay his rent without compulsion, 
The first year not a single candidate 
appeared; the announcement was 
thought to be a hoax, und was laughed 
out of court accordingly. In 1840, it 
began to be suspected that there was 
something in the matter, and thirty-six 
competitors came forward, among 
whom the premiums were so adjudged 
as to give general satisfaction. The 
shows have been since held yearly, and 
with increasing success. 

The curious social experiment we 
have been describing was severely 
tested during the melancholy years 
that have passed over Ireland since 
1846; still it endures, and so far as a 
trial of fourteen years’ duration can 
go, it goes towards solving the questa 
of the permanency of the good done. 
In addition to those signs of advance- 
ment we have already alluded to we 
may mention, that there are no arrears 
due upon the rental, which is the same 
as it was in 1838; the average wages 
of a farm labourer is nine pence a-day ; 
there are no beggars visible; no pau- 
pers from the district are, as we were 
informed, chargeable upon the union ; 
the people are well clad, healthy- look- 
ing, and orderly; the business of 
the post-office is steadily increasing ; 
the traffic over the newly-made roads 
to Dunfanaghy and Letterkenny, 
growing daily more considerable. 
These are tenable positions in ad- 
vance, yet we will not venture to 
say that the ground has yet been made 
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sure. We do not believe that the des- 
potism under which so much has been 
done has as yet turned out a com. 
plete and finished work, and sincerely 
do we hope that the benevolent despot 
may be spared to accomplish and to 
enjoy the completion of his task ; that 
he may live to abdicate, having trained 
his people into fitness for social self-go- 
vernment and freedom. With a view to- 

wards this end, it is manifest that Lord 
George Hill has shaped all his plans, 
and itis upon this peculiarity in his allan 
that we most confidently fix our hopes 
of his ultimate success. He has not 
shrunk from the exercise of authority 
nearly absolute, but he has exercised 
it manifestly with a design of training 
beings endowed with human faculties, 
not in the coercion and ordering of 
senseless machines. He issues hig 
ukase against the sub-division, sale, or 
exchange of land, without his leave; he 
forbids the building or enlargement of 
houses, unapproved of by his agent, 
and he is prepared to enforce his ‘laws 
by ‘severe punishment,” by ejectment 
from the farm, expulsion from the es- 
tate; but he causes all men to know 
that such tyranny is ‘‘freedom’s best 
and truest friend.” His arbitrary 
power is directed to the overthrow of 
the hard slavery of poverty and de- 
pendence ; his object, avowed and re- 
cognised, is to evoke a spirit of self. 
reliance, and a power of self-mainte- 
nance, which is liberty. 


“The sons and daughters of the tenants 
must try and do for themselves; and if their 
parents can give them a cow, or the price of 
one, they should take a mountain farm, or 
go out to service, or get work elsewhere, if 
none is to be had near home. 

“The old plan of dividing the land 
amongst the children of a family has made 
many beggars; this will, therefore, no 
longer be allowed.” 


It is thus, Lord George addresses 
his tenants; but while he forbids the 
rising generation to impose misery and 
slavery upon themselves, their parents, 
and their descendants, he opens a way 
by which they may attain to self-sup- 
port and freedom. Under the circum- 
stances indicated in his address, he 
will let them mountain farms at a 
shilling an acre for the first seven 
years, and give them security of tenure 
for twenty-one years, with no greater 
increase of rent than a shilling an acre 
at the close of each septennial-period. 
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**My object,” says his Lordship, in a 
communication which we know was not 
intended for the public eye— 


“My object was, to put the district in a 
working state, so that any industrious man 
might avail himself of what Providence had 
abundantly provided. To an utter stranger, 
accustomed only to a more civilised state of 
things, the people may appear to have done 
but little, and so indeed they have; but yet, 
looking back ten years, the district is much 
changed for the better. I may be very thank- 
ful to have been enabled to accomplish this 
much peaceably, without having put out a 
single individual, and to have made them 
understand, that I only wished to place 
them in a more favourable position. ‘We 
have great peace now,’ has been sometimes 
said by them.” 


We looked at the work with eyes not 
utterly strange, and we can under- 
stand the fear, as well as the self-gra- 
tulation here expressed; but we cannot 
think that any reflecting man could 
visit this district, and not value the 
opportunity it affords for the study and 
solution of many hard problems in the 
Trish difficulty. Verifying our account 
of its past condition on the spot, a 
candid advocate of tenant-right might 
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be induced to admit that an entire ne- 
gation of landlord-claims is not sufli- 
cient to save tenants from oppres- 
sion, or to secure agricultural improve- 
ment and prosperity. The bitterest 
hater of the proud Saxon invader 
might learn that his absolute non-in- 
tervention is not necessarily followed 
by Celtic domestic peace and happiness. 
Nay, the over-zealous controversialist 
might see that much can be done, 
ought to be done, and must be done, 
by physical training and discipline, be- 
fore the mind of an uncivilised man 
can be prepared for the reception of 
the great truths of spiritual religion. 
But the grand moral which, as we 
think, the progressing experiment in 
Gweedore will teach to men, whose 
minds and hearts are wide and genial 
enough to render their friendship for 
Ireland something more than a specu- 
lation in party trade, lies in the truth— 
that social regeneration must be begun 
by absolute authority, and can advance 
towards permanency and _ perfection 
only in proportion as a capacity for 
self-government is developed among 
the people, by discipline and know- 
ledge. 


THE GOLDEN GUILLOTINE, 


BY SHAFTO D'sBZAC. 


I passep part of the year 1824, and 
nearly the whole of 1825, in France. 
I was then more than a boy, though not 
quite a man—that is, I was able to ob- 
serve everything, without having at- 
tained the full power of reasoning upon 
what I saw. Above all, my memory 
was more retentive than it has ever 
been since, for I have remarked that 
the pictures drawn upon the retina of 
the mind do not become fastened by 
after processes. As they first impinge, 
so they remain, all the more distinctly 
and permanently from having been 
traced upon a delicate and virgin sur- 
face. Youth employs itself little with 
the images it stores within its memory. 
They are kept for after use—a use that 
wears them out. 

One over-clouded afternoon, having 
just had my fencing lesson, and find- 
ing it quite impossible to remain within 
doors any longer without getting hope- 


lessly into the blue devils, I sallied 
forth into the street of Tours (the town 
in which we then resided), without any 
very definite idea of the next thing to 
be done. There were two ways, of 
course, to choose between—one to the 
left, up the Faubourg, past the Fa- 
brique de Passementerie, the Pension, 
and the ancient stone, on which was 
inscribed the record of some ancient 
inundation of the Loire, “ jusqu’ ici,” 
stopped by the visible interposition of 
St. Anthony. But, then, in that di- 
rection lay the abbatoir, and the bare 
idea of a sanguine gush from within 
the archway and down the kennel 
whilst I was traversing its brink, was 
enough to decide me. I turned to the 
right. 

This led me to the more ancient 
parts of the town, and the congenial 
vicinity of the great Cathedral of St. 
Gatien, The echoes of the deep bells 
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swept over the roofs of the houses, and 
chimed in with the sombre tone of m 
contemplations. Ata particular ieee 
in this ridge of roofs, I caught a sight 
of the massive towers, staring over omi- 
nously upon me from the region of 
tempest, while two or three ravens 
seemed to be blown out of them ever 
and anon by the gusts, slowly and per- 
severingly returning with each lull to 
the shelter of the ragged tracery near 
their summits, and forcibly reminding 
me of those evil thoughts which, when 
expelled, return again and again to 
find shelter in some rent of our ruined 
organisation. It was not without a 
certain sensation of awe that I found 
myself thus under the archiepiscopal 
shadow, for I had learned thus early to 
succumb to the genius of great struc- 
tures, and to suffer myself to be be- 
stridden by these dark embodiments of 
medieval influences. 

Suddenly I observed indications of 
the avenue coming to anend. Grass 
started greenly between the stones, and 
the street appeared untrodden by man 
or beast. A few steps farther, and a 
heavy gate stood opposite me, under 
the skeletons of large timber trees, 
barring all farther advance. I now 
cast about me for some means of exit, 
other than by retracing my steps, which 
somehow or other conveyed to me a 
sense of humiliation; and I did con- 
trive to make out at the right a low 
archway, through which a paved alley 
sharply descended, I knew not whither, 
but apparently a public thoroughfare. 
Down this, after a moment's hesitation, 
I plunged, and found myself, as soon 
as I had emerged into the light at the 
rear of the buildings, in a deserted 
plot, which seemed to stretch away in 
one direction, comfortless and grass- 
grown, nearly to the inner face of the 
town walls. 

Long as [had resided in Tours, I 
had never seen or heard of this place. 
Where was 1[?—what was it? I de- 
termined to find out. Besides, it was 
sheltered from the wind, which was 
getting keener every moment, as the 
short day began to closein. I knew 
not what it was that urged me on, but I 
felt a forward impulse, and followed the 
path for some distance, until a slight 
bendremoved altogether from my view 
both the buildings I had left behind, 
and the distant town wall, and brought 
me to the foot of an ancient ter- 
race, 
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The solitude was impressive. The 
storm, which roared amongst the leaf- 
less great trees on the terrace overhead, 
as through the cordage of a ship, could 
not get down to where I was, except 
in an occasional gust and eddy, strik- 
ing a bare branch against a bare stone, 
as if bent on killing what the winter 
had robbed ; and the soft, moist black 
loam about me I could fancy to par- 
take of the genius of the place, and de- 
rive its richness from accumulated re- 
lics of mortality. 

Here I paused, marvelling at the Cy- 
clopean proportions of the stones of 
which the terrace wall was composed. 
Surely, said I, they were giants who 
fashioned and put together these huge 
masses! But what is this? Why, the 
terrace lcoks as if it was undermined ! 

Thisexclamation was forced from me 
by my coming suddenly upon a breach, 
similar to what the waves sometimes 
make in a sea-wall—that is, the lower 
courses for some distance appeared to 
have been removed outwards, the up- 
per remaining hanging together by 
their own weight, so as to give a cave- 
like appearance to the aperture. 

I had not time, however, to specu- 
late upon the cause of what I saw, for 
at that instant I perceived, just within 
the shadow of the opening, the figure 
of a man kneeling. There is always 
something startling in stumbling upon 
the hidden devotions of another. If 
you add to this, in the stranger's ap- 
pearance, a stern melancholy of coun- 
tenance spread over the rigid promi- 
nence of protruding bones, scarcely co- 
vered by the sallow flesh, and the pe- 
culiar expression of eyes, the balls of 
which seemed, instead of swelling out- 
wards, to hollow inwards, as you look in- 
to a rock crystal, some idea of my first 
sensations may be realised. I felt 
my heart throb, and drew a step back, 
in hopes I had not been observed ; but 
the stranger, without turning his eyes 
in the direction in which I stood, bent 
towards the sound, and held up one 
hand, with a motion which seemed to 
warn me not to go, as well as not to ad- 
vance. 

I obeyed, as if under the spell of a 
mesmeriser, and stood there for three 
or four minutes, during which the great 
bells of the cathedral came down upon 
us ever and anon, like puffs of smoke. 
They were, I now for the first time re- 
marked, tolling solemnly—a mournful 
peal. Presently they ceased ; and then 
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the stranger rose, and came out into 
the entrance of the grotto, towards 
me. I bowed respectfully, and, in such 
French as I could muster, apologised 
for having intruded, however uncon- 
sciously, upon his devotions. I now 
saw that that peculiar expressionless 
look I had at first remarked could give 
place to a more searching one. He 
drew his eyes, as it were, to a focus by 
an instantaneous effort, and set them 
burning upon me like a lens; then 
again retracted them within himselfand 
said, calmly, and almost mournfully— 

«The Archbishop died an hour ago. 
Thad a prayer to say for his soul as 
well as the rest. ‘They prayed before 
the High Altar—I before Heaven. 
Where should I pray but here?” 

**You knew him, perhaps?” I re- 
joined, scarcely knowing what to say. 

**T have known many people, young 
man. It it not for that alone I knelt 
under this ruin. But come, sit down 
here ; you, I see, are a stranger —so 
am I, though a Frenchman. We have 
thus a bond between us. You are 
young—TI am old. That, too, is a 
bond. You are guiltless of the last 
century. Sit down, we can have a 
word with each other.” 

The quiet self-possession with which 
he addressed me, an utter stranger, 
surprised me. I could only account 
for it as the result of that one intense, 
concentrated glance, by which I fan- 
cied he had satisfied himself as to my 
character. But such a man, so ner- 
vous, energetic, and decided, must be 
of no common stamp. Indeed, young 
and inexperienced as I was, I scarcely 
needed more than a moment to read 
thus much. 

Whatever it was—whether fear or 
confidence, or the youthful love of ad- 
venture that prevailed with me, I made 
no demur, but seated myself beside 
him upon one of the blocks of stone. 

«Let us know each other a little 
better,” said he, “‘and we shall be 
more at our ease. I ask no particu- 
lars of you. Iwill not hear them ; for 
you are too young to be master of your 
own secrets. All I required, I have 
discovered. You are Bnglish. Had 
I not been satisfied of this, do not sup- 
pose you would have been sitting here, 
now !” 

«* Well... Iam.” 

«Enough. My name you may set 
down as Jean Frangois Lenoir. I have 
seen many strange things in my day, 
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young man. Ay, and picked up odd 


relics from the past, as a man who digs 
into the bed of a stream will come upon 
coins, and potsherds, and bones. oe 
is one, now, so out-of-the-way, that I 
always carry it about me.” 

So saying, he held up before me a 
small gold ornament, apparently de- 
signed for the neck ; but which, to my 
inexpressible horror, I perceived at 
once to be fashioned into the shape of 
a guillotine! I started up—and he 
rose too; but instead of entering into 
an explanation, he stepped over to me, 
and, taking my hand, led me to the 
light at the entrance of the grotto, 
then, holding the ornament so as to ex- 
hibit the reverse side, bid me read 
oe inscription there written. It was 
this— 


“Ga tete tombe, le cour reste.” 


As I read, he looked me steadily in the 
face ; and, as soon as I had pronounced 
the words, he led me back to my seat, 
and, placing himself once more beside 
me, said— 

‘«* Now, [have given you the key to 
my history. Hearken to it, for it con- 
tains instruction :— 


On the 20th day of October, in the 
year 1793, I was conducted a prisoner 
to the Palace of the Luxembourg. 
They had accused me of the crimes of 
being rich, noble, and a royalist. M 
estates having been forfeited, I had been 
arrested in the provinces, and was now 
brought up, along with several pri- 
soners of inferior rank, to Paris. As 
the gate of the Luxembourg closed 
after me, I resigned all hope of libera- 
tion, except by one exit—the scaffold; 
and secretly determined to seek, if I 
could, the most solitary recesses of the 
prison, there to remain shut up with 
my own thoughts until my time should 
arrive for removal to the Conciergerie, 
and execution. I trusted to what 
ready money I had the command of 
for the means of obtaining this indul- 
gence—for the time had not come when 


the system of rapiotage had been or- - 


ganised, under which every one of the 
better class was robbed on entering the 
prison-gate. 

The first person I saw, amidst the 
crowd who thronged round the wicket, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of their fel. 
low-sufferers, was Pierre Levasseur, a 
travelling companion of mine in former 
years, and afterwards an occasional 
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associate, until something incompatible 
in our positions in society (for he had 
not the cent années), and then the stormy 
scenes of the Revolution, had parted us, 
and I had lost sight of him. He em- 
braced me with the utmost demonstra- 
tions of affection, and taking me by the 
hand, led me a little apart, and told me 
that having been some time an inmate 
of the prison, he could be of great ser- 
vice in introducing me to its customs 
as well as to its inhabitants, and pre- 
venting me making mistakes which 
might compromise me. 

« But,” said I, ** I have determined 
to make no acquaintances here. I have 
friends enough for the rest of my life, 
I’m sure. IfI want to make a last 
confidence, you are here, my dear Le- 
vasseur, and will shrive me.” 

“Unless,” replied he, with a laugh, 
«* T have first to make my confession to 
you, which, in the order of our arrest, 
is the most likely thing.” 

«* And how came you here?” I in- 
quired, suddenly recollecting that he 
had never appeared to me a very warm 
royalist, but, on the contrary, avowed 
himself, when I parted from him two 
years before, rather inclined to the po- 
pular side. 

*¢Oh, we must not forestall our re- 
velations. We should be at the mercy 
of each other, you know, if we became 
confidants here until compelled by ne- 
cessity. Enough for me to say, in a 
whisper, that Robespierre fancied my 
linen was finer than his, and as we 
employed the same Ddlanchisseuse, he 
thought, I presume, that the best way 
of reducing my fabric to the texture of 
his own, was to transfer my lingerie to 
the laveuses of the Luxembourg.” 

“The same extravagant drole as 
ever!” I exclaimed, recognising the 
esprit railleur I had so often observed 
and rebuked. ‘Take care that your 
nonsense does not get you into a scrape. 
T am told that there are eyes and ears 
busy hereabouts . 

** Hush! I know it; but I know, 
too, that the best way of disarming 
suspicion is to be frank, careless, an 
jovial. Do you think, now,” continued 

he, lowering his voice to a distinct 
whisper, at the same time putting his 
mouth so close to my ear, that he had 
to lift up my hair for the purpose— 
** do you think that you could form any 
guess, amongst the persons about us, 
as to that character we are all so much 
in dread of—the agent of the police ?” 
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‘* T don’t know,” replied I, venturing 
a stealthy look round me, which I in- 
stantly withdrew, adding—* Is it safe 
to scrutinise people? You confirm my 
suspicions as to our being watched.” 

“*‘Scarcely safe, I believe,” he re- 
plied; “but they have a few marks, ne- 
vertheless. For instance, when you 
see « man sitting gloomily apart, 
avoiding much converse with the pri- 
soners, and noticing neither the mo- 
tions nor the conversation of the groups 
which pass him by, you may be pretty 
sure that that man is a spy of Fou- 
quier’s. Upon such a fellow as me, 
now, they have an uncommonly sharp 
eye ; but Llaugh at them, and they can 
make nothing of me. Whatever evi- 
dence exists against me outside, they 
shall add nothing to it here, I promise 
you. You must act as I do, my dear 
friend. Come into society (for we have 
our society here) ; address every one, 
get all you can out of them ; make your 
own observations in silence, and if you 
want to pass remarks, come to me. 
Ten to one, my superior knowledge of 
character, gained here at the foot of 
the scaffold, which strips off all masks, 
will stand youin stead. And now, re- 
member, there is a select re-union this 
very evening in the Sulle des Pleurs, 
as we have named it. A few of the 
better order, as it used to be called— 
you know what that means—meets 
there, so I will direct (request, I beg 
his pardon) my peculiar little turnkey 
to summon you to that apartment at 
the usual hour, and there you will meet 
me, and some others of the missing 
aristocracy of France!” 

I was amazed at the levity of Le- 
vasseur under such circumstances ; 
still, I was young myself, naturally 
high-spirited, and was greatly re-as- 
sured by meeting an old acquaintance 
where If had so little expected it; so, 
after a moment’s hesitation, I abandon. 
ed my original design, and surrendered 
myself to my friend’s invitation. 

As soon as we had separated, how- 
ever, my mind relapsed into despon- 
dency. The execution of Marie An- 
toinette had taken place only a few days 
before. When I first heard of it, my 
soul had boiled over with vengeance, 
but by this time its effect was only to 
aggravate and deepen my dejection. 
Besides, the terrible reality of my situ- 
ation forced itself upon me through 
every chink of my senses. It was now 
that I felt, for the first time, the iron 
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of captivity enter into my soul. Pal- 
lid and emaciated faces peered spec- 
trally into mine, as if they envied me 
the flush of health I had borne in 
among them from the world without, 
and could not communicate. A con- 
fused wrangling consequent on over- 
crowded accommodation incessantly 
met my ears; a contention in which 
every loftier feeling proper to man as 
a member of society, gives w ay to the 
one grovelling instinct of self, degra- 
ding his high humanity down to “the 
level of the brutes. The forced inter- 
mixture of ranks and grades, previously 
dissociated by a natural arrangement 
assented to on both sides, displayed 
its effects in fierce and humiliating 
collisions, in which the great social 
drama of the Revolution was enacted 
on a small and mean scale under my 
eyes. I might easily enter into detail. 
Here and there « a group lay apart, un- 
conscious, apparently, of the terrible 
tumult around. 
death had come to these —had ‘taken 
one, or two, or more away to the Con- 
ciergerie, never to be heard of more. I 
saw one man, who seemed to be the sur- 
vivor of a family ; for even the wretch- 
es expecting their own fate, pitied 
him. Hesat still, in a ray of sunshine, 
a thing which the full blaze of day was 
powerless to resuscitate.— But why 
torture you with all this? It is past— 
and here am I. 

Evening came, and, instead of the 
turnkey, appeared Levasseur himself. 
He suspected I might make excuses, 
or be unable to muster my spirits, and 
determined, he said, to use his own 
influence. I saw it was useless to re- 
sist, so I rose from my seat, leaned on 
his arm, and passed along the corridor 
to the Salle des Pleurs. 

I entered; and found myself in an 
ill-lighted but spacious hall, furnished 
with some rude chairs, tables, and 
benches, in which were already assem- 
bled probably more than one ‘hundred 
persons. It was at once perceptible 
that here, though a prisoner, I was in 
elevated society. The eye of one ac- 
customed to mix with the world detects, 
almost at a glance, and under any dis- 
guise, the grade of the company it 
surveys. Besides, mine was not want- 
ing in quickness, and at that time,though 
uninstructed as yet, possessed in full 
vigour those natural powers it learned 
afterwards to turn to better account. 
I saw that, in spite of those dim lamps, 
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and iron bars, and rude benches, I 
stood amongst the nobility of France, 
and, like a true aristocrat, my heart 
and courage instantly bounded with- 
in me. I felt that amidst the con- 
vulsion of society it was still permitted 
me to associate with the ancient blood 
of an ancient kingdom, and I scarcely 
cared even though I were to suffer the 
penalty of having its current flowing 
through my veins, so I wer e permitted 
to the | ast to enjoy the exquisite privi- 
leges its participation afforded me. 

‘6 But, M. Lenoir,” interrupted I, 
*€ you had not previously informed me 
of your being noble !” 

« Nor had I intended to do so,” re- 
plied he, after a moment’s pause, draw. 
ing a long breath, as the strain was 
taken off his memory; you have 
made an unconscious discovery amidst 
my revelations. Few older families ex- 
isted even then—none exist now within 
this kingzdom—than the Vicomtes de 
Martigny, of which I was the sole 
represe ntative.” 

“*De Martigny!” cried I. ‘* Why 
they belonged to this very province !” 

‘** To this spot, almost,” he replied. 
** Their estates were bounded on two 
sides by the walls of Tours, and ex- 
tended across to the lordship of Mont- 
bazon. But what of that? They are 
gone; and he who might have trans- 
mitted them, he, too, will go; and 
with him, the last claimant who could 
have recovered them. I stand here, 
the sole survivor of my race |” 

I looked with a degree of reverence 
upon this solitary representative of a 
long line of nobles, many anecdotes 
relating to whom I had heard during 
my residence at Tours, and who were 
always spoken of as the Grands Seig- 
neurs of the district. 

«‘ Let me ask a question,” said I, 
‘arising out of your disclosures. How 
comes it that you live alone, under an 
assumed name, and yet remain here, 
where you are likely to be most easily 
recognised ?” 

*¢ You will understand the reason be- 
fore lhavedone. Myimmediate 2 object 
in living as I do, ¢ and in renouncing my 
proper title, is to elude the curiosity 
and the kindness of those who have 
nothing to discover which I would not 
keep concealed, and can offer no con- 
solation that could repair the past.” 

I entered the Hall of Tears (as with a 
ghastly conceit they named their place 
of meeting), and was recognised by 
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more than one of the personages as- 
sembled there. Woe was imprinted 
on the visages of many of these; a 
reckless hilarity lighted up the counte- 
nances of a few of the younger men, 
but most of them ret tained their ordi- 
nary cheerfulness and vivacity unim- 
paired and unexaggerated ; and all, 
without exception, appe ared to pre- 
serve the lofty and chivalrous demean- 
our which might be deemed hereditary 
in their families, and had, at all events, 
become a second nature. For me to 
have appeared otherwise than myself 
in such a society, would have been 
derogatory to my pretensions—so ina 
few moments I fell in with the spirit 
of the assemblage, and, shutting my 
eyes to the gloomy accessorie 8, strove 
to imagine myself once more in one of 
the salons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. 

What struck me as most singular, 


though in keeping with the name of 


this hall, was, that many of the ladies 
present wore as ornaments, either on 
their heads, round their necks, or on 
their bosoms, pieces of jewellery signi- 
ficant in their forms of the horrors that 
surrounded and awaited them. One 
exhibited a chain and padlock bracelet, 
another a dagger through her hair, and 
a third a skull and cross-bones as a 
brooch. A shudder ran through me 
as I observed this grim pleasantry asso- 
ciated with death ; ‘and though I learned 
at last to look upon these emblems 
with indifference—nay, with something 
less than indifference, as you shall 
hear—yet it took some time to recon- 
cile me to the fashion. 

Levasseur stuck close to my elbow, 
and watched the effect of what I wit- 
nessed, as it depicted itself upon my 
countenance. He gave me credit more 
than once for my steadiness of nerve 
under circumstances so trying and so 
novel, and at the same time satisfied 
my curiosity every now and then, by 
recounting anecdotes and incidents re- 
lating to the more remarkable of the 
personages who approached and re- 
ceded from us. 

«‘ There ; do you see that reserved, 
downcast- looking body, with the ton- 
sure of a monk only half overgrown 
by the locks of a sans- culotte? He 
seems to think that society is a mistake, 
now that it is likely to lose os so soon. 
That is the ci-devant Abbé Fauchet, 
who will probably remove his gravity 
from hence to the Conciergerie in a 
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day or two. He figures, you know, 
among the Girondin worthies, who 
seem so indignant that their turn 
should come at last for the guillotine.” 

** What! a Girondin?” exclaimed I; 
‘are they actually in the room ?’ 

*«*To be sure. The noblesse admits 
them on the score of their youth and 
approaching dissolution. See, here 
we have another of them, for they 
are gregarious. He is hobbling up 
on his crutches to cheer up Fauchet. 
That is Sillery; a jolly dog to the 
last.” 

«*Where is Vergniaud2” I whisper- 
ed, unable to repress the interest I felt 
in the theme of all tongues. 

‘* We must go further up the room 
to reach him,” replied Levasseur. 
**He and Ducos have contrived to 
excite pretty nearly as violent a fureur 
amongst the grandes dames as they 
formerly did ‘chez les dames de la 
halle; and can never manage to get 
even in prison a moment’s peace, or 
what they would call peace; that is, 
solitude.” 

I could scarcely refrain from a smile 
at this wild travesty of the clas- 
sic sentiment, and advanced into the 
hall until I reached the circle, 
in the midst of which stood Verg- 
niaud, Ducos, and Fonfrede. For 
a moment I could not help feeling 
a flush of triumph at seeing these 
firebrands themselves the victims of 
their own exterminating frenzy. The 
next, I stood spell-bound like the rest, 
listening to such a flow of eloquence 
from the lips of the principal speaker 
as no experience of my life had ever 
prepared me for. It was not the 
excited extravagance of mere decla- 
mation you so often listen to, full of 
florid luxuriance upon a dead level, 
like a tropical forest. Vergniaud 
spoke like a philosopher and a man of 
the world as well as an orator. Every 
exalted theme he discussed by turns ; 
and when the poetic youth, Ducos, 
illustrating the subject Vergniaud had 
last touched upon, namely, the mise- 
ries of France and the unhappy dangers 
into which young and gifted spirits ‘hi id 
been drawn by their patriotism, uttered, 
with the fervour of a martyr, that fine 
sentiment of Corneille’s— 


* La plus douce esperance est de perdre l’espoir,” 


the eye of the speaker bent upon him 
with an ae of sy mpathising affec- 
tion, which seemed to go to the hearts of 
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the listening group around, and cer- 
tainly disarmed mine for the moment 
of some of its prejudices. 

«Come, come,” cried Levasseur, 
jogging my elbow, ‘it will not do to 
ion you embrace the Gironde contre 
ceur. Were Madame Roland here 
to-night indeed, there might be some 
excuse for you. She, alas! has taken 
a most extraordinary and unaccount- 
able aversion to me, do you know; and, 
when I appear here, seldom honours 
us with her presence. But, see, awa 
goes Vergniaud turning on his cal, 
and after him sails that most aristocra- 
tic provincial neighbour of yours, the 
Marquise de la Cour Cheverny, in a 
flood of ancestral tears. Young Mont- 
morenci follows her, with a vinai- 
grette and heart at her service. Ah! 
you see, Vicomte, they cannot bar 
the Faubourg out, after all !” 

Here Levasseur laughed softly, with 
the discreet hilarity of an habitué of 
these prison festivities. 

*¢ Levasseur! Levasseur! be serious, 
I entreat of you. This is not the place 
for such levity!” 

My remonstrance was prompted by 
the entrance of two persons. 

One of them was an elderly lady, 
the other a young one. As soon as 
they had entered, an ecclesiastic of 
dignified demeanour, whose face I did 
not see at the time, but who seemed 
to have been expecting them, moved 
over towards them, as if to afford 
them the protection their sex and un- 
protected condition had need of in 
such an assemblage as this. 

They were dressed differently from 
the rest of the company, who most of 
them contrived still to adorn them- 
selves in what might be called, by 
courtesy, the fashion of the day, even 
as far as paint, patches, and powder, 
to say nothing of the ominous jewel- 
lery they wore. A sepulchral simplicity 
marked these ladies. The elder wore a 
plain grey robe, and a plain cap cover- 
ing her grey locks. ‘The younger was 
in spotless white, with an extraordi- 
nary weight of what is called black 
hair, but which in northern nations is 
more frequently dark brown, drawn 
away from her brow, and falling in 
shadows of lustrous intricacy upon her 
neck and shoulders. It would be a 
vain task to describe her face. At the 
time, I could not have even made the 
attempt; and if I afterwards knew her 
marble complexion and Grecian fea- 
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features by heart, it was in that 
moment but a wonderful and radiant 
embodiment of loveliness that I saw, 
penetrating without definite outlines 
the tissues of my imagination, At the 
instant she entered, a rich voice from 
amongst the company was just giving 
the minor motive of the then favourite 
aria by Gluck, ‘* Che faro ;” and that 
form, to my excited fancy, seemed to 
start out of the melody, as if born of 
grief and loveliness ; so that when the 
strain ended, [expected to see her, too, 
vanish with the song, and leave memory 
like an echo ringing in my heart. It 
was not till the sounds had been lost 
in the deepening hum of voices that I 
could utter— 

“‘ My friend—who—what are these ?” 

«© T knew you would be on wires as 
soonas Alphonsine entered,” exclaimed 
my companion, without fully answer- 
ing my question. ‘She has turned 
our heads here already, and must, if 
she has a fair trial, soften the heart even 
of the great Rhadamanthus of the Hotel 
de Ville.” 

I felt this levity to be more than out 
of place—to be revolting. Still, I must 
not, I knew, judge the unhappy throng 
around me by the rules of a world from 
which they were, most of them, for 
ever shut out. Accordingly, I con- 
tented myself with repeating my ques- 
tion. 

‘* These are aunt and niece,” replied 
he. ‘Noble, and all that—the St. 
Lucs. The elder lady's husband, 
Alphonsine’s uncle, has already had 
his last promenade upon the fatal cart. 
These two are charged with ‘compli- 
cité,’ and when their turn comes. will, 
no doubt, follow in procession, unless 
they have better success than Custine’s 
daughter. Meanwhile, let us make the 
most of them. They lend salt to our 
*¢ pleurs,” and do all that mortals—or 
immortals—can to reconcile us to iron 
bars and stone walls. You must not 
be known not to know them. Come 
along, the Archbishop must give place 
for this once.” 

So saying, and without affording me 
time to collect my thoughts, he dragged 
me by the arm up to the ladies, who 
seemed already to have gathered a re- 
spectful and sympathising circle about 
them. He made his obeisance with a 
deferential courtesy, strangely con- 
trasted—to me, who had just heard the 
remarks he had made—with his true 
sentiments ; and was proceeding to in- 
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troduce me, when just at that moment 
I caught a glimpse of the clergyman 
that had at first joined them, and, to 
my surprise, discovered him to be the 
archbishop of the province to which I 
belonged, the excellent and loyal M. 
de Montblanc. Our mutual recog- 
nition was at once pleasurable and 
painful. I threw myself at his feet, 
and the excellent prelate shed tears 
over my youthful captivity. When I 
raised myself up, I observed the eyes 
of the younger of the two ladies resting 
upon me with a mournful expression, 
and, turning towards Levasseur, saw 
upon his countenance the last traces 
of a smile, which he had not intended 
to have left lingering there so long. As 
it was, he took my hand, and gallantly 
kneeling before the two ladies, pre- 
sented, with an extravagance of ges- 
ture looking very like a caricature of 
the ancien régime, Citoyen le Vicomte 
de Martigny ! 

The Archbishop seized my other 
hand, and, without seeming to notice 
the overstrained acting of my com- 
panion, spoke my name over again, 
adding some words of delicate com- 
mendation—dictated, I felt, more by 
his kindness, and the interest he had 
evinced in my family, than by any de- 
serts of mine. 

I look back with astonishment at 
the intensity of the glow which I felt 
pervading my whole soul—at the 
magnificence of the conflagration kin- 
dled within me by the consciousness 
felt at the instant and in its full 
energy, that now, at the portals of the 
grave as it were, I had for the first 
time met with the fulfilment of my 
destiny, the substance of that shadow 
of love my whole previous life had 
been one vain pursuit of. It is pos- 
sible, young man, that no human being 
in a less desperate emergency could 
have all the aspirations of his nature so 
completely and instantaneously em- 
bodied before him. Life was con- 
densed, as we believed, from years into 
hours. The world was compressed 
within the boundaries of our prison. 
Our career was to be accomplished 
in a few actions, for which we scarcely 
had time. Our destiny was cooped up 
in a few fierce feelings, crowding to 
rend their barriers within our breasts. 
T received the image before me into 
my heart as a revelation from heaven— 
a great light, which I only knew to be 
light, too dazzling for me to look at. 
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It passed in, blinding me on its way. 
I could searcely say what it was I wor- 
shipped. 

This powerful heart-stroke carried 
with it the reciprocating conviction 
which alone could make the sensation 
endurable. I felt that the shock was 
mutual—that the electric current of 
passion could not rend one bosom so 
completely, without a corresponding 
rift in the other. To have doubted 
this would have been death. And, as 
after knowledge showed me that these 
subtle influences, while they transcend 
reason, act in strict conformity with it, 
so now, in very truth, I had divined 
aright in the midst of my bewilder- 
ment. Oh, mighty force of one 
master passion! Terrific and fatal 
power, which lightens and blasts at the 
same moment, according to what in- 
scrutable law are thy thunderbolts 
turned loose amongst mankind? To 
what end was it, mighty Creator! if 
not to vindicate thy superseded wor- 
ship, that the swift and merciful axe 
cut off the authors of our woes, while 
upon us was wreaked the slow ven- 
geance which has cast her bones here, 
and still binds me fast to life, like a 
malefactor chained to the oar which 
strains without liberating him ? 

The wretched man, as he alluded to 
the fate of the woman appearing to be 
thus idolised, had seized my arm, and 
when he shrieked the word ‘ here,” 
pointed with his skinny finger to the 
ground at our feet—which caused me 
to start up—but the next moment set 
me upon endeavouring, in the midst of 
my excitement, to form some con- 
jecture as to the cause of his haunting 
this spot, coupling what he had now 
uttered with some expressions used 
porewy: I immediately perceived, 

owever, that there was not enough 
revealed as yet to justify any plausible 
surmise, so [ turned once more in the 
attitude of anxious attention towards 
the exhausted narrator, on whose fore- 
head big drops of sweat stood out. 

Let us hasten on, my son. Hasten 
as I may, I cannot make my relations 
as rapidly as time flew. Nearly four 
months had gone over our heads as 
prisoners in the Luxembourg, and still, 
though the Angel of Death entered 
those gloomy dungeons day after day, 
laying his finger of blood upon victim 
after victim right and left of us, upon 
our shoulders his touch had not yet 
descended. We had survived, as it 
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seemed to us, whole generations of 
mankind. From the young and gifted 
Girondins, and the regicide Orleans, 
to the very turnkeys themselves, all 
had been swept off to the guillotine, 
and new victims and new goalers were 
still brought in to pass their probation 
for the scaffold. ‘The festivities with 
which we had affected to make a mi- 
crocosm of the precincts of our prison- 
house, had died with the projectors of 
them. To us, and with new-comers, 
it became flat and wearisome, this at- 
tempt to re-enact gaieties which only 
reminded us of our losses. In the Con- 
ciergerie, it is true, those who had been 
brought so far on their way to the 
grave still made wild sport of their 
last hours, in the dead of each night 
rehearsing the ghastly tragedy they 
were to perform on the morrow. Sup- 
pressed laughter floated through the 
empty corridors, and troubled the sleep 
of the conscience-ridden goalers, making 
them lie closer, as they half believed 
that the ghosts of headless tenants 
were rejoicing at the ample repasts 
preparing for the tomb they had de- 
scended into. But here we had nei- 
ther hope nor despair enough for such 
things, Life for us had become a 
dream—a sepulchral shadow, under 
which silence alone flourished. The 
discipline having become stricter, we 
could not indeed have indulged in all 
the relaxations once open to us; but 
the stringency of their rules was an 
unnecessary severity. Our spirits had 
descended to the level of their requisi- 
tions before ever they had been devised. 
A question, I know, by this time 
suggests itself to you—how did all this 
act upon the feelings and affections of 
two individuals thrown together as 
spectators of such horrors ? ‘A curious 
speculation, no doubt. It was the fire 
mighty to separate the gold from the 
dross. We bore the test. Happiness 
hovered over us both like a commiser- 
ating angel, not quite daring to alight 
upon us, “but without once winging its 
way out of sight. ‘To me, no period of 
life, before or since, has equalled that 
in felicity. For her, I believe, I may 
answer with equal confidence. If the 
chamber of life was dark and vaulted, 
there was a window through which each 
could look into a world, and deem it its 
own. The barriers which shut out heaven 
and earth, had left to us our eyes, and 
left us together. Into these luminaries 
we looked for light, and saw in them 
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perspectives, heights, depths, distances, 
glories, sufficient for the amplest as- 
pirations of two beings like us joined, 
fused now, in the furnace of adversity, 
into one. We had sworn upon a token 
Thad given her—one devised in accord. 
ance with the spirit of the strange and 
half-sepulchral world we lived in—the 
token | have already exhibited to you 
—to be true to each other until di- 
vided by its stroke. The vow was in- 
tended to strengthen our hearts, and 
fortify them against the worst fate we 
apprehended — though not the worst 
that awaited us. Il had no hope, no 
wish, no thought, beyond where I was. 
She pastured upon my looks; and 
though her paleness had become mor- 
tal, her flush hectic, and the gleam of 
her eyes meteoric, nothing boded that 
she was not blessed, and might not be 
immortal, in her present condition. 
The demeanour of Levasseur during 
the period we have come to, was 
puzzling. He made friends and in- 
timates on all sides, and succeeded, 
by his appearance of sympathy and the 
pliancy of his character, in gaining the 
confidence of those most opposed to each 
other in station and opinion. He was 
always occupied, if not in the large 
common apartments, in the more se- 
cluded parts of the palace; and the very 
turnkeys appeared to exhibit towards 
him a deference which they refused to 
more exalted personages. As fresh ar- 
rests took place, the new comers found 
in him a ready and instant sympa- 
thiser, and when at last the summons 
of death came (for such everybody felt 
the removal to the Conciergerie to be), 
he took leave of the departing wretches 
with every demonstration of. commise- 
ration, frequently remarking to us how 
bitter a drop it was in the cup of his 
captivity that so many of those with 
whom he had formed the closest inti- 
macy, were amongst the number thus 
selected for sacrifice. It became a 
common topic, indeed, with the sur- 
vivors, this ill-omened peculiarity re- 
specting him ; and we should have been 
more ready, perhaps, under some super- 
stitious feeling, to dissociate ourselves 
from his society, but for the dread that 
was uppermost with us all of having it 
supposed, by any withdraw al from each 
other, that we might be classed with 
those retiring and morose individuals 
whom he had himself taught us to sus- 
ect of being implicated with the police 
in their sy’ stem of espionnage. 
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Alphonsine alone manifested a re- 
serve towards Levasseur. I could not 
comprehend this; and occasionally ral- 
lied him upon it. He turned off the 
subject with a laugh; and only !re- 
doubled his assiduities in his usual sar- 
castic style, which won upon so many 
and amused all, As for me, I kept 
nothing from him—my heart was as 
open as the sun to his gaze. 

The 10th of February, 1794, was 
the day fixed upon for our flight—yes, 
that was a thing arranged. Her aunt 
Madame de St. Luc, and the Arch- 
bishop, were to accompany us. Levas- 
seur was to remain ; but told us he had 
reason to calculate upon following us 
erelong. It is unnecessary to tell you 
how all this was brought about. Our 
names seemed to have been forgotten 
in the vast number of later arrests, and 
day after day had come, without plac- 
ing us upon the list of the proscribed. 
What interest was made for us, it is as 
little needful that you should hear; 
you may believe it was powerful—and 
that it was woman’s. With that one 
woman rested the generosity of the ac- 
tion,—with the man whom she influ- 
enced, the treachery, iftreachery it must 
be deemed. I am not called upon to tell 
you wonders unconnected with my own 
history; but I might well excite your 
astonishment. Well, let it pass. Had 
my distempered and gangrened fancy 
contented itself with accepting the 
manna from the hand of providence, 
without thrusting its own miserable 
devices between heaven and its bounty 
we might—but, who knows? ‘“ Ceur 
qui ont avancé que tout est bien, ont dit 
une sottise ; il fallait dire que tout est 
aur mieux.” 

A fierce hilarity buoyed up my 
spirits as the day approached. I had 
difficulty in keeping this under control 
in the presence of my fellow-prisoners. 
Alphonsine did not share in it. On 
the contrary, she was grave and pen- 
sive, and wept occasionally. She said 
she had a foreboding that she should 
never be as happy elsewhere as she had 
been within the walls of the Luxem- 
bourg. It was arranged that we should 
make our way to Tours, where the 
Archbishop possessed the means of con- 
cealing us until better times. We were 
to be married as soon as we arrived 
there ; or, if this plan should not sue- 
ceed, so soon as he could procure the 
material means of solemnising that sa- 
crament, 
VOL. 
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Why was Alphonsine sad ?—My mind 
was feverishly active. The times were 
wild. Our plan was desperate. Was 
sh¢truE? ShallI try her? Jt was 
thé suggestion of an instant. Another 
moment had decided me to put her to 
the proof. ‘ She would leave happiness 
in the prison,” were her words. Who 
was remaining behind? Why, of our 
intimates, only Levasseur. Infernal 
thought! How had this never occurred 
to me before? Nothing more likely. 
He was ever of our party. He would 
not speak of her. ‘rue, she avoided 
him in my presence, and his very at- 
tentions were tinged with something of 
bitterness. But what of that? The 
thing was—not plain, perhaps, but pro- 
bable—probable. I will test him to 
the quick. He shall aid me in the bu- 
siness himself! 

I was sitting in the depth of a win- 
dow, with my back to the light, lean- 
ing against iron bars, pondering these 
things. Levasseur entered ;—I sprang 
up, and laid a hand upon each of his 
shoulders— 

‘¢ Levasseur, mon gargon, we are off, 
if all succeeds, to-night, you know.” 

«Well? Yes, you are.” 

«* You are sorry, infernally sorry— 
eh ?” 

** Yes; it will make a difference to 
me for a time.” 

«*Oh, I know. Suppose we enliven 
the scene, to keep up your spirits ?” 

«* Enliven the scene !—How ?” 

‘Take a lesson from the Concier- 
gerie ; enact a drama, or something of 
the sort.” 

*‘I don’t understand you, De Mar- 
tigny. Don’t let the people see you so 
ébloui, or they will suspect something.” 

«* Women are not always what they 
look.” 

‘‘ Sometimes they are better.” 

*‘ Sometimes, Levasseur, sometimes, 
Old Madame de St. Luc, for instance. 
—Eh ?” 

‘* Quite as good, at all events.” 

*« Can we be sure of any of them ?” 

«¢ You can, I suppose. For myself, 
I have seen too much of the world to 
be anything but a sceptic on such 
points.” 

«Then you do not entirely believe 
in Alphonsine ?” 

‘“‘Ha, ha! I knew what all this 
was coming to. A discreet question to 
put to a friend |” 

“That is the point. I want to try 
her.” 
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«Try her!” he exclaimed, disen- 
gaging himself from my grasp. How 
is that to be done?” 

“Oh, easily. Parbleu! it will be 
such a famous preparation for the 
journey! Now, you can help me in 
this.” 

Fool that I was! I might have seen 
in the sudden introversion of his eyes, 
so well remembered afterwards, what 
that man’s soul was made of. They 
drew back, as it were, deep beneath 
his brows, and glowed with a flickering 
suspicious gleam, which he could nei- 
ther omned nor conceal, 

All this I laid at the instant to a 
distrust of his own powers of assisting 
me, or, at most, to a momentary un- 
willingness to implicate himself in any 
new difficulty or adventure. I gave 
him time to recover,—and lost for ever 
the golden opportunity of unmasking 

im. 

«Yes! you can help me. The 
postern towards the gardens will be 
opened this night at twelve o'clock by 
an unknown agent. An outer gate 
will likewise be unguarded. We have 
the password. Disguises and places of 
concealment are prepared. A guide 
awaits us. I have till midnight to put 
Alphonsine to the proof. If I let that 
hour pass, I shall never know her 
—never, Levasseur. Her heart I feel 
to be my own. Look at me, Levas- 
seur. You know we need not put her 
affection to the test: but she may not 
be proof against terror. Muflle your- 
self in a disguise; touch her on the 
shoulder, Levasseur, as she passes to 
her cell; say she must come to the 
Conciergerie ; that if she utters an ex- 
clamation or arouses her friends, all 
must accompany her; that she must, 
therefore, be silent, and acquiesce. 
Then tell her that her only chance of 
evading the horrible fate yawning be- 
fore her, is by revealing what she 
knows concerning me—what are my 
sentiments on public affairs—what in- 
trigues [ am a party to, and, generally, 
what secrets I have to divulge. Let 
this go on, until her inmost heart is 
probed; and then, and not till then, 
release her. ‘The trial will be a sharp 
and terrible one, but it will be final 
and complete.” 

Levasseur hesitated,meditated,—and 
undertook the task. As for me, I felt 
awild elation, agonising as if my own 
trial had been at hand, and compound- 
ed of I know not what of distrust, ex- 
citement, alarm, recklessness, passion, 
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and revenge. Utter confusion was in 
my breast. 

The scene was fixed for eleven 
o’clock, after the turnkeys had gone 
their rounds, and when the galleries 
were deserted. Young man, I had 
my own plan within the other. Do not 
suppose I believed that I should have 
satisfied myself by leaving the trial in 
Levasseur’'s hands. No; I had not 
informed him of the interior secret, 
which was, that I should be myself a 
concealed witness of the seizure and 
examination of Alphonsine. 

In the shadow of an arched niche 
some of the prisoners had set up a cru- 
cifix of overgrown proportions, before 
which, in passing to and from their 
cells, they might stop to offer a hurried 
prayer. Behind this crucifix the dark- 
hess was complete, and as it was close 
to the place arranged for the arrest, I 
ensconced myself there. The only 
ray, indeed, which reached the spot, 
struggled from a coarse lamp, hung at 
a considerable distance in an angle, 
where it was contrived to throw its 
feeble light down two diverging galle- 
ries. As the moment approached, I 
trembled all over ; the joints of my 
knees refused their office, my trepi- 
dation being increased by the appre- 
hension that my very nervousness 
might betray my concealment, and 
frustrate my scheme. Listening for 
every sound, I heard at a distance the 
rumbling of the fatal cart, usually ar- 
riving at this unobserved hour from 
the Conciergerie for those wretches 
who were next to undergo examination 
before the revolutionary tribunal. Pre- 
sently it came into the yard, and 
stopped; and then my ear, rendered 
acute by the silence and the morbid 
disturbance of my nerves, became con- 
scious of sounds from distant cells, 
mumbled whispers of plotting fellow- 

risoners, agonised ejaculations of so- 

itary prayer, the moaning hum of 
disturbed sleep ; nay, I even fancied I 
could catch ever and anon the more 
remote clank of a chain, as some un- 
happy wretch in the vaults beneath the 
palace turned himself round in the 
darkness. From without, there came 
to my ear now and then, as if borne 
upon a breeze, the hushed thunder of 
the great city, like the premonitory 
voices of a volcano, whose long in- 
activity is about to have its term at 
last. By-and-bye, an owl blundered 
against the stone-work of the window 
at the end of the passage, and startled 
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me: I had scarcely recovered from 
this, when I heard a stealthy step ap- 
roach, and, a little further removed, a 
ight but firm foot-fall following in 
the same direction. 

The stealthy step drew near, stop- 
ped close to me, and I could see the 
outlines of a figure cloaking itself. 
Scarcely had it ‘time to draw aside 
when the other came up ; and the first, 
which I had no difficulty in recognis- 
ing as Levasseur’s, suddenly emerged 
into the middle of the passage, and 
confronted the advancing figure. A 
faint shriek issued from the lips of 
Alphonsine—for it was she; but she 
immediately recovered herself, and de- 
manded with firmness who barred her 
passage. 

«* One,” said Levasseur, disguising 
his voice with considerable skill, «‘ who 
has your life and death in his hands. 
Follow me.” 

‘Not unless forced to do so,” said 
Alphonsine, in a low, agitated whisper. 

F inow you not—and am paasing to 
my cell.” 

** But I know you; and am come 
to offer you better lodgings—at the 
Conciergerie. Come, citoyenne, we 
allow of no leave-takings, and you will 
not want many changes of raiment. 
Come along with me, and come 
—— you hear? The quieter 
the better, for others as well as your- 
self.” 

«¢ Oh, my God! must I go—alone?” 

** Certainly not, mademoiselle. You 
can have all your friends along with 
you. You have only to rouse them 

up by uproar, a struggle, shrieks, or 
the like, to place me under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of forming a gang 
of the whole family party, and taking 
you off together in the tumbril which 
is waiting for us down below in the 
court.” 

** Hush! I’m silent. Don’t breathe 
a word. If I must go, God’s will be 
done. One prayer before this crucifix, 
and I am ready.” 

*«*What? And you make so little 
of it! Do you know whither 1 am 
to conduct you?” 

‘¢I know it well. To ignominy, 
torture, and death. Alone, unfriend- 
ed, and unheard of, shall the unhappy 
Alphonsine endure the most terrible of 
fates. ‘To endure it she will be torn 
from all that her life holds dear, from 
those for whom she would suffer a 
thousand deaths. I know it well. 
But — breathe not a word: they sleep 
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sound. I will make my prayer with 
silent lips—then let me depart.” 

So saying, she was about to throw 
herself down at the foot of the cross 
behind which I stood, when Levasseur, 
casting off his disguise, seized her in 
his arms, and exclaimed, in a voice 
hoarse with suppressed emotion— 

**No, Alphonsine; not for this am 
I come. Let the divinity of reason 
within your own heart be favourable, 
and plead forme. I have much to re- 
veal of myself, of others, Listen to 
me, who can speak and answer; and 
turn from that image, before which 
you might pour forth your supplications 
for ever without response or succour. 
Who, think you, has sent me here, to 
accost and confront you in this lonely 
cloister ? You dare not answer, though 
I understand your misgivings. The 
loved, trusted, faultless De Martigny!” 

A faint exclamation burst from the 
lips of the girl as she drew back from 
his embrace. 

*¢ Ay, De Martigny. He believes 
you false; he does not understand 
you—he never understood you. Selfish, 
even in his predilections, he now seeks 
to test you in this cruel manner, as 
much, perhaps, to seek evidence against 
you, and a plausible excuse for—shall 
I say ?—deserting you , 

Alphonsine gave signs of faintness, 
and supported herself against the ma- 
sonry of the wall. It was too dark for 
me to see her face, though she was close 
to me, but I could hear the heart beat. 

‘‘Or, perhaps,” continued he, re- 
laxing the strain when it appeared too 
violent, “it is only levity; though me- 
thinks it isa cruel game to play. You 
are going to run away with him this 
night—at least so you think. Perhaps 
he thinks so, too. Is it to happiness 
you are going? Just reflect upon this 
scheme. Suppose it never went farther. 
Is it for this man—the man who de- 
vised all this torture—is he the one for 
whom you are prepared to risk so 
much? I see you pause—you reflect. 
You have need to do so—far greater 
need than you imagine. Hearken ! 
do you know me? Have you ever 
heard for what crime I was thrust in 
here, or why I have not followed 
Vergniaud, Madame Roland, and the 
rest to the guillotine? Ask Fouquier- 
Tinville who I am. Put the same 

uestion to Danton — to Robespierre. 
Dost thou suppose the rulers of the 
destinies of France are not represented 
within these walls? or only represented 
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by gaolers and turnkeys? I have thy 
life—your lives—in my hand. A turn 
this way, and you are safe—a turn the 
other, and you are under the bloody 
axe. He has betrayed you—be mine!” 

« Yours?” feebly ejaculated Al- 
phonsine, scarcely able to stand, or 
utter the word. 

‘‘Yes—mine. Reassure yourself. 
Your ridiculous plot I have taken the 
means of frustrating. It never had a 
chance of succeeding. Should the at- 
tempt be made, and fail, you are all 
swept to execution. Let it drop. No- 
thing will happen to your aunt and 
friends—in short, to him. They will 
remain here as before; and when peace 
is proclaimed, they will be free. A 
short time—a very short time—vwill 
show you what stuff he is made of. 
Come with me. You know that long 
before this fickle fool appeared amongst 
us, I was devoted to you. I have 
never ceased to be at your feet. Yes; 
through the whole humiliation of this 
hated rival’s courtship, never for an 


instant did I relinquish my claim upon ° 


the heart of Alphonsine. Let her now 
understand constancy—and reward it.” 

** Reward it, sir ?” 

** Oh, yes, yes, yes! I have earned 
something ; your reason must tell you 
so. Come then, fairest, dearest Alphon- 
sine! A word from me is our passport 
beyond these gloomy walls, into safety 
and happiness.” 

“« Begone!” she exclaimed, in a hol- 
low voice, hoarse with indignation, 
spurning him from her with a gesture 
I judged to be a blow. 

He staggered back towards the cru- 
cifix—and me. Lheard, or rather felt, 
his breast heave with rage. 

“* Miserable woman!” he muttered; 
‘think you that the supercilious caprice 
of a court can find here an appropriate 
field of action? Do you nourish 
the delusion that heroism, as you 
may name it, will in these gloomy 
cloisters preserve the victim an hour 
from the Barriére du Trone ? Humble 

ourself, woman! not to this stump of 
idolatry here, but at Levasseur’s feet, 
and implore him not to drag you 
through the streets by the hair of your 
head to the guillotine !” 

‘Villain! in this hour of anguish 
and horror, I tell thee that I de- 
spise thee more than I hate the san- 
guinary gang whose spy thou boasted 
tobe. And here I, Alphonsine de St. 
Tuc, knowing I am to die, yet stand 
prouder, and purer, and more joyful 
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at heart before the effigy of my cru- 
cified Saviour, as the affianced bride of 
that Charles de Martigny whom thou 
falsely malignest, than thy masters 
ever did at the shrine of the Reason 
their deeds have outraged, and in the 
face of a heaven that sickens at the 
blood they have spilt!” 

** Call, then, upon thy God, or upon 
Charles de Martigny, which thou 
pleasest, for all other help is in 
vain.” 

«* Ob, Charles! oh God!” cried Al- 
phonsine, as she sprang forward, with 
the intention, it was evident, of em- 
bracing the crucifix. Levasseur threw 
himself between it and her,—and at the 
same instant my hands were round 
his throat with so deadly a gripe, that 
he was at once deprived of all power 
either to utter or to resist. There I 
held him, paralysed,—and was about to 
call Alphonsine by name, when the 
continuing immobility and rigidity of 
the figure I clutched, shot a sudden 
conviction into my mind,—and I was 
silent. Agitation, and darkness, and 
meditated crime, make a man suscep- 
tible of any extravagant impression. 
Circumstances afterwards gave strong 
corroboration to the judgment formed 
at that instant. J was satisfied that 
Levasseur believed himself to have been 
seized by the figure on the cross! 

Had I addressed Alphonsine, indeed, 
my words would have fallen upon un- 
hearing ears. She had dropped sense- 
less to the floor. 

I now ventured to glance round at 
Levasseur’'s face. There was light 
enough to show that it was swollen, 
livid. The eyeballs stared and were 
bloodshot; the tongue protruded ; 
blood trickled from the nose. I had no 
weapon, but I raised him up by main 
strength, without relaxing my grasp, 
and dashed him upon the stone floor 
at the foot of the crucifix ; and where I 
cast him he lay, irredeemable now—in 
my fury I exulted to think—even by 
Him whose emblem hung above him. 
I then took the fainting form of Al- 

honsine in my arms, and bore it to 
fadame de St. Luc’s cell. 

We escaped. Why need I dwell on 
these things? Paris, the faubourgs, 
the villages, floated off behind us, like 
a misty and lamp-lit dream. We 
scarcely knew more than that the 
breath of heaven fanned our burning 
temples. If at times a recollection 
of what we had left came upon the ho- 
rizon of our imaginations like a spec- 
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tral chase, it only urged us the more 
madly forward in our flight, and forced 
the breeze more revivingly against our 
brows. 

We turned our faces southwards. 
As long as it was night, we kept the 
high road ; ard so long we were able 
to avail ourselves of a conveyance. 
But when daylight appeared this had 
to be relinquished, and then the fields 
and the farm-houses afforded us tracks 
anda shelter. The simplest things, em- 
blems of the country and of freedom, 
drew tears from our eyes. Our feelings 
had all been intensified in proportion to 
the paucity of objects we had to exer- 
cise them upon; and now the sight ofa 
peasant driving his team in the fallow, 
a milk-maid returning home with her 
pail ; nay, even the kine ruminating in 
the pasture, the very trees and grass 
waving in the breeze, kindled irrepres- 
sible emotions within our hearts. On 
the way I made full confession to the 
heroic creature of my cruel suspicions, 
of my employment of Levasseur, of my 
own counter-plan—of all that to her 
was still inexplicable. I made no at- 
tempt at extenuation. I could only 
confess myself utterly unworthy of her, 
and acknowledge that my bitterest pu- 
nishment was to learn how faultless 
was the object I had presumed to sus- 
pect of a taint of earthly corruption. 
She wept as I recounted these things, 
received my explanations with a hea- 
venly tenderness, smiled sadly at my 
doubts,—and forgave me. We were 
too new to life, and too uncertain of its 
lasting, to waste time upon anything 
but the great love that possessed us. 

We had to trust ourselves to nume- 
rous individuals. It was a slender 
chance our reaching Tours unbetray- 
ed. Terror reigned around ; and when 
occasionally we were constrained to 
ask for shelter in some remote and 
humble homestead, even where it was 
afforded, paleness and trembling seized 
upon the inmates, and we were dis- 
missed with furtive haste, leaving dread 
and disquiet behind us, as if a crime 
had been committed upon the pre- 
mises. 

Besides, I could not help expe- 
riencing a sort of boding apprehension, 
coupling itself with the revelations of 
the wretch Levasseur. Suppose him 
dead, had his agents already received 
instructions to act, and were we to be 
the victims of posthumous malignity ? 
It was plain that he had had his reason 
for not having us swept away in the 
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usual course to the Conciergerie. Per- 
haps he judged that he should have a 
freer stage for the accomplishment of 
his iniquitous designs outside the pri- 
son walls. It was easy to understand 
his hints as to seeing us soon again. 
Now the question arose, on the suppo- 
sition that he was dead, should we 
change our course at once? I did not 
hesitate to decide against doing so. We 
had a plan laid, the only one which af- 
forded rational grounds of hope, but 
which might have been thwarted by the 
machinations of a traitor. He being 
dead, we had so much the better chance 
of success, since under no circum. 
stances could his emissaries act without 
communicating with him—these not 
being times for men to compromise 
themselves without the warrant of in- 
fluential instigators. But suppose him 
alive—I would not allow myself to 
speculate upon this alternative at all. 
The thing, I insisted, was impossible. 
Nevertheless, prudence constrained us 
so far to deviate from our plan, as to 
make Tours only a first halting place, 
with the design of penetrating at once 
farther into the west, where we should 
be more out of the reach of pursuit. 
We arrived here safely: the Archbi- 
shop had made his plans previously, 
and contrived maters so, that a passage 
leading from the palace underground 
was open for us; and the secret ora- 
tory which existed in the spot where 
we now stand, received the wearied 
party of fugitives on the night of their 
arrival. ‘Then for the first time since 
our departure from the prison were we 
able to collect our thoughts, and de- 
vise means for our ultimate safety. 
Our plans were as follows. We 
were to remain where we were for the 
night, and the next day the Archbishop 
and I, after ascertaining as well as we 
could the state of public feeling in 
Tours, were to proceed down the ri- 
ver to the retired hamlet of Luynes, 
and there engage one of the flat-bot- 
tomed boats that ply on the river, which 
was to be ready for us—that is, for 
Alphonsine, her aunt, and myself—to 
embark on the same night, and follow 
the current of the Loire in the direc- 
tion of La Vendée, where we believed 
we should find friends, and were likely 
to obtain an asylum. But before we set 
out upon our voyage, the exemplary 
prelate, who had thus far been our 
guide, protector, and friend, was to 
perform for us a last service, and 
within this apartment unite my adored 
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Alphonsine and me in the holy bond 
of wedlock. 

Look about you, young man. Does 
this look like an asylum of, refuge—a 
bridal chamber? Behold these gigan- 
tic blocks, dislocated as if by an arm 
still more gigantic, and ask yourself 
whether an ordinary frenzy, even of 
destruction, could have wrought the 
ruin you see! 

The next morning arose, serene and 
bright. As Alphonsine and I ascended 
from the apartments beneath into the 
secluded gardens of the Archeveché, 
and for the first time looked upon 
the enchantment of heaven and earth 
in freedom and together, we felt our 
souls overpowered, and stood long in 
speechlessness under the open sky, 
unable to do more than silently inhale 
an atmosphere of happiness almost too 
rare for our subdued spirits. I then 
turned towards Alphonsine, and per- 
ceived the tears coursing down her 
marble cheeks. 

*«*Oh! my well-beloved,” cried I; 
** give this day at least to smiles, and 
let the current of our destiny, if it 
must form to itself a channel of tears, 
flow round the tranquil island of this 
present happiness, even though it meet 
to-morrow, to unite the past and the 
future in one stream of sorrow !” 

I could not adopt another tone, 
though I felt how impossible it was for 
such language to establish confidence 
within her breast. We had gone 
through too much — our fortunes had 
been of too eventful and too terrible a 
cast, to make the idea of security any- 
thing but a mockery. It was better 
to be true than to be cheerful, and in 
a minute my tears mixed with hers. 

‘In a few days, perhaps, Alphon- 
sine, we may feel that there is a life 
before us. 1 admit that as yet we can- 
not reckon upon an hour.” 

«‘ Yes, Charles, until then we have 
only to hope the best, and be prepared 
for the worst. Your gift is yet upon 
my bosom’ — here she showed me the 
golden guillotine suspended from her 
neck. ‘ As long as I wear this I am 
reminded that I belong half to death, 
half to life. Only when we are safe 
will I remove it from its present place, 
and preserve it as a relic of dangers 
—and pleasures—that are past.” 

So saying, she replaced it in the folds 
of her dress next her heart, and a 
smile, the last I ever saw her wear, 
dawned upon her pallid countenance, 
If I imprinted a kiss upon those lips, 


and drew that form to my breast, it was 
with so largely mingled a sense of fore- 
boding, and so evasive and unrealised 
a throb of joy, that it became a ques- 
tion with me in after years, whether 
the bliss of that instant did not belong 
to the domain of dreams, and deserve 
a place among the other aspirations 
after which a heart destined to mis- 
fortune feebly flutters out of the sha. 
dow of a doom it cannot escape. 

The first buds of spring tipped the 
fruit-trees of the garden. An hundred 
birds sported from branch to branch, 
and the frosty dew of the morning yet 
bung upon the early flowers. We could 
not but feel all this. These simple 
things, of all other things, went most 
to our hearts. We fell upon our 
knees, and prayed there under the open 
sky. 

And there I quitted her. Oh, God! 
eanI goon? ‘Lhe Archbishop and I 
found the town in a state of fierce ex- 
citement. Recent arrivals from Paris 
had still further inflamed the revolu- 
tionary zeal of the inhabitants, whose 
vicinity to the seat of the Vendean 
war had rendered them from the first 
ardent partisans of the Montagne. 
Riotous parties paraded the streets, 
armed with weapons, carrying fire- 
brands, and shouting their wild car. 
magnoles, and all business was sus- 
pended. It was with difficulty, even 
under the favour of our disguise, that 
we evaded these bands, and made our 
way across the bridge, to the right bank, 
towards St. Cyr and Luynes. At last, 
however, we reached the hamlet ; and 
my companion’s former knowledge of 
the inhabitants enabled us to bribe an 
old boatman, whom he remembered to 
have been less imbued with the new 
ideas than his neighbours, to drop the 
party down during the night below 
Saumur, where we could put ourselves 
at once in communication with certain 
Seigneurs of the Bocage, in whom we 
knew we should find staunch friends. 
Having settled this matter to our satis- 
faction, we turned our steps towards 
Tours again, my heart in a glow of 
anticipation, and even the good Arch. 
bishop elated with the near prospect of 
our speedy deliverance. For himself, 
he refused to accompany us. He 
trusted to some faithful friends, and a 
knowledge of the hiding-places about 
his own palace, and preferred awaiting 
a turn of affairs, which it was his fixed 
opinion would speedily arrive. 

It was evening before we drew near 
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the city ; but long before we reached 
the barriers, the shouts of the mob 
were audible, and to our alarm we 
heard the tocsin ringing from the great 
Abbey of St. Martin. We hastened 
our steps, only to discover! on entering 
the town that a dreadful scene of 
havoc and devastation was going for- 
ward. Above the shouts of the mob 
screams arose, as if from victims of 
their barbarity; and now and then 
there shot up a lurid glare towards the 
sky, which betokened too plainly that 
the ravages of fire were to be added 
that night to those of violence and plun- 
der. Advancing in an easterly direc- 
tion, we discovered that the ancient 
Abbey Church of St. Martin, the pride 
of central France, from whence the 
tocsin had been sounding, was the prin- 
cipal object of the fury of the mob, 

robably for that very reason. It was 
in flames before we arrived there, and 
we met many wretches escaping with 
the sacred vessels and ornaments, their 
share of the spoil. Hurrying our steps 
towards the Cathedral, we found the 
mob less numerous and violent in that 
direction, and although St. Julien was 
on fire, it was evident that the set of 
the raging tide was towards St. Mar- 
tin, and that the quarters in our neigh- 
bourhood were emptying themselves of 
their population, to swell the main 
flood thereabouts. This process ap- 
— to me, I remember, even in that 

urried and anxious moment, to go 
forward according to an organised sys- 
tem, and as if under the guidance of 
certain recognised leaders; for I re- 
peatedly heard the words @ droit, a 
gauche, given at the head of these 
gangs, by voices which they seemed 
instructed to obey. 

The precincts of the palace were 
completely deserted. Not a sound was 
to be heard but the distant hubbub of 
the rioters, and occasionally the distant 
crash of a roof or tower of one of the 
burning edifices. When this occurred, 
we were further notified of the catas- 
trophe by the sudden leap of the towers 
of the Cathedral out of the darkness, 
as ‘they were smitten by the red-hot 
glow from behind us. 

With trembling joy we believed all 
safe; and, stealing cautiously up, de- 
scended into the concealed passage lead- 
ing to ourhiding-place. Traversingitas 
quickly as we could in the pitchy dark- 
ness, we both of us stopped simulta- 
neously. It was—it must be—a dream. 
We rubbed our eyes. Where we had 
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left the chamber we emerged into this 
open cavern, into which the lurid sky 
darted its dull glances, and the cries 
we had left found their way with the 
vapours and exhalations of the night. 

Nobody was there. Nothing was to 
be seen but ruin. Not a vestige. Not a 
piece of furniture. Not an article of 
clothing. Nothing but these huge frag- 
ments scattered about, and the despe- 
rate marks of wedges and crowbars, 
and other mechanical means of aiding 
human fury. 

Like lightning, Levasseur darted 
across my mind, “He is alive!” I 
shrieked, dashing my hands up to- 
wards heaven.—The next moment I 
had fled out through the aperture into 
the darkuess, leaving the Archbishop 
motionless where he had first became 
aware of the catastrophe. 

For weeks my existence is a dream, 
I believe I was mad. Levelled with 
the beasts, I acquired the keen scent 
and sagacity of these tribes, when in- 
stinct draws them after their prey. I 
remember myself at Saumur, at An- 
gers, in the forests of Brittany, sub- 
sisting upon roots. The slot of my 
enemy lay towards Nantes. There 
Carrier was multiplying his human sa- 
crifices. Blood was too slow in flow- 
ing. The river offered more speedy 
execution, and a roomier grave. Shoals 
of victims choked the channels of the 
Loire, and turned its waters into pu- 
tridity. There were people about, here 
and there, who could afford some 
inklings. Kennelling as I did with 
the wolves, with them I made nightly 
descents upon habitable places, and 
the abodes of men. As these bore 
away lambs and other weaklings of tha 
flock, so I fragments of intelligence, 
whispers, hearsays, eavesdroppings, and 
vague surmises of the bloodshot stran. 
ger, who was urging some females 


westward. I saw whither all this was 
tending. Hope had left my bosom; [ 


scarcely cared to accomplish a rescue ; 
and dared not think upon anything 
but revenge. To enter Nantes was 
certain death, and death would frus- 
trate all my objects, and crown his 
with triumph,—so I reserved myself 
for the consummation. 

I joined the remnant of the Ven. 
deans, wandering houselessly through 
Brittany, and prowling about since 
the battle of Savenay in bands of fif- 
ties and hundreds, with every man’s 
hand against them. For such I wasa 
fit companion. ‘hey armed me; I 
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clasped my sword like a friend who 
was to do mea service. Thenceforth 
it was my closest companion. 

Daring as were these Chouans, they 
found in me one whom they could not 
hope to rival. The gang I led gained 
a name for its desperate audacity, and 
carried Terror even to the gates of 
Nantes, within which unhappy town 
likewise that fearful Presence now 
stalked abroad in visible shape, and 
daily devoured its victims wholesale. 
The river, which had flowed past the 
walls ever since they were built bear- 
ing blessings on its bosom and re- 
flecting heaven on its surface, now 
yawned like a judgment close at hand, 
and into its depths continually tra- 
velled the youth and bravery and 
beauty and virtuc and loyalty of 
Nantes. We, when we were caught, 
were shot; but it was not easy to 
catch us,—and we generally obtained 
more than life for life. 

It was the spring equinox. Car- 
rier’s noyades went on; it was now 
whole ship-loads of victims that he sent 
down the stream, to be sunk bodily at 
its mouth, where he believed the ocean 
would do the rest, and rid him of fur- 
ther trouble. But ocean itself began 
to show symptoms of refusing to dis- 
pose of more dead than lay to its own 
account. It had enough to answer for 
already. Renouncing complicity in 
these deeds of earth, it at last took ad- 
vantage ofa mighty west wind and 
cast the unburied mass of mortality at 
the mouth of the stream that had re- 
jected it. The whole population flocked 

‘down to discover and reclaim its dead. 
What it found it had to dispute with 
the ospreys and vultures, and the 
loathsome familiarity of wild beasts, 
which struggled between the legs of 
the human throng, in the absorbing 
fascination of such a banquet. 

And like a fascinated wild beast 
there am I. The storm howls across the 
bleak sands, carrying the grains along 
like a mist, mingled with the surf and 
foam-flakes. And the blast as it howls, 
bears other sounds upon it—shrieks of 
sea-mews, and of mothers and daugh- 
ters of stranded corpses, croakings of 

uarrelling ravens, and the impreca- 
tions of desperate outlaws, who dis- 

ute the bones of a comrade. There 
; stand, looking seawards, for I 
know that ocean has an account to 
render up to me, and that it will ful- 
fil its trust. And it is without shud- 
dering, therefore, that J find at my 


feet a thing of human outline, hav- 
ing mark and token which may be 
recognised, such as a ribbon with a 
golden ornament attached, and on the 
ornament the words inscribed— 


La tete tombe, le coeur reste. 


Yes, boy, I am prepared for all that ; 
and with my sword [ dig a hole in 
the sand, high up, above the reach of 
the tides, and there I cover up that 
human remnant, after placing the orna- 
ment in my bosom; then, having taken 
the bearings, I plunge into the woods 
again, and whet my blunted sword 
against the first smooth stone I find, 

One object was left me in life. It 
wore a definite aspect ; but the means 
of obtaining it were difficult and cir- 
cuitous. For many a month I herded 
with the Chouans of Bretagne; a wild, 
irregular banditti. The gang I led 
hovered closer to the enemy than the 
rest of our adherents, and addicted 
themselves less to plunder. Something 
which might be called strategy marked 
our movements, and the information 
we acquired from prisoners was fre- 
quently of considerable service to the 
sause of the Royalists in communication 
with Puisaye and the British Govern- 
ment. 

Since the discovery of the body my 
character had undergone a change. 
I was no longer the reckless madman 
who inspired respect only by his per- 
sonal daring. My mind now control. 
led without impeding the impetuosity 
of my animal nature. In particular, 
a certain tact and subtlety I evinced 
in the examination of prisoners and 
deserters, caused that department at 
last to be left exclusively tome; and 
it was during this period that I per- 
fected and brought to the condition of 
a system, that theory of the investiga- 
tion of character, which I put in prac- 
tice on my first encountering you. 

Ever and anon, I was able to glean 
some intelligence respecting my enemy. 
He was near me. When Carrier was 
superseded at Nantes, he was for a 
time in disgrace as his friend; but 
soon associated himself with Hoche, 
and distinguished himself, one deserter 
informed me, by the sanguinary zeal 
he showed in prosecuting the design of 
his chief, which consisted, as in La 
Vendée, in hemming in the remnant of 
the insurgents by a narrowing cordon, 
out of which they had no possible 
escape, and within which, unless some 
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sudden blow was struck, they must be 
all finally enveloped and taken. With 
a counter-instinct to mine, he, too, I 
felt, knew that the man he had wrong- 
ed was here, and that he must be got 
rid of to make life safe. This was 
what infused such uncompromising 
ferocity into his conduct, and gave 
his acts so sanguinary a complexion, as 
to call more than once for a reprimand 
and rebuke from his chief. It was 
a single combat between us; we 
both of us strengthened the ranks of 
two opposing armies, and advanced 
the causes of royalty and, blicanism 
respectively, only in order that we, 
the centre of our war and of our world, 
might meet at last and terminate the 
struggle with the existence of one or 
both of us, 

You know how events hurried on. 
How an amnesty was oflered to us, if 
we would lay down our arms. Lay 
down our arms! I grasped my sword, 
and laughed, till the forest rang again. 
How Carrier came to the guillotine— 
he was not my quarry; I let him die 
without a thought. How treachery 
appeared among us—and symptoms of 
disaffection. We held together, for 
war was my game. ‘To the meeting 
at La Mabilaye I repaired; for, believ- 
ing that Hoche was to be there, I cal- 
culated on Ais accompanying him. I 
know not why it was, but Hoche de- 
clined coming, and we did not meet. 
Tout était aux mieux. How we were 
organised into regular companies of 
chasseurs under Stofflet, and ma- 
neeuvred as a regular army, notwith- 
standing the nominal truce; how the 
British squadron hove in sight, and 
the white cockade was mounted on 
every cap, and long and reiterated 
shouts of Vive le roi! rent the air, and 
rung through the forests of Brittany. 
All this is Therese so is the result. 
My part alone of these deeds and dis- 
asters is necessary to be told. 

The emigrant army landed from the 
English fleet at Quiberon. ‘The no- 
blest blood of France was there assem- 
bled ; and I found myself once more 
associated with the Polignacs, and the 
Clermont-Tonnerres, and the Condés, 
and the D’Orsays. I was assigned the 
command I most coveted, however, 
that of my own Chouans, whom I 
knew, and who knew me. Had all 
known themselves and each other as 
we did, the expedition might have 
turned out differently. 

I soon saw that things were going 
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wrong; I had become lynx-eyed. 
There was no concentration, no or- 
ganised system. There was no prince 
of the house of Bourbon around whom 
to rally. Puisaye and D’Hervilly 
quarrelled. Instead of an _instan- 
taneous advance, as urged by Tin- 
teniac and me, days were wasted in 
consultations and disputes, which came 
to nothing. I soon saw that we were 
to be victims, —but I was determined to 
achieve my object. 

The republican armies closed round 
us. Desperately we confronted them ; 
but individual valour could not make 
amends for the want of unity of plan. 
Hoche drove us in from point to point ; 
and at length, having saben St. Barbe, 
shut us up in the narrow peninsula of 
Quiberon, whence we must either es- 
cape to the British fleet, or die without 
hope of quarter. 

As the republican front closed with 
us, I became, from day to day, more 
intimately acquainted with Levasseur’s 
movements. Every prisoner had some- 
thing to tell. His blood-thirsty fero- 
city had gained him celebrity amongst 
them. I knew his division, his quar- 
ters, his assigned place on each day’s 
march—nay, his very uniform, and the 
colour of hishorse. I kept myself so 
thoroughly in the secret of the man’s 
movements, that whenever we should 
meet in open field, I should be able 
without difficulty to mark him out, 
and have him before me in the thick- 
est confusion of battle. 

The night of the 20th of July, 1795, 
fell‘"dark and tempestuous. The waves 
rolled in with fury upon the narrow 
strip of sand we yet retained upon the 
shore of France. Our only barrier 
against the enemy was Fort Pen- 
thiévre, which stood, a darker mass, 
against the dark sky. I lay upon the 
sand, with my sword—my inseparable 
companion—in my grasp. Suddenly, 
a shout was heard above the roar of 
the waters. 1 started up,—but could 
see nothing. It proceeded from the 
direction of the fort, and I knew that 
a surprise was at least attempted, if it 
had not succeeded. A moment’s 
agony passed across my brow, like the 
glow of a fierce fire. This was the 
only contingency I had not foreseen : 
my enemy and I might be close to each 
other in the darkness, without coming 
into contact. 

My worst suspicions were the best 
founded. Fort Penthiévre had been 
surprised and taken—we were now at 
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the mercy of the republican army. 
All those within reach of me rose 
along with me, and obeying the word 
of command, placed themselves in 
order, and rushed upon the advancing 
enemy. The collision was tremendous. 
Hoche’s guns had already begun to 

lay, and in a few minutes the Eng- 
fish squadron, which had been obliged 
to keep out to sea in consequence of 
the tempest, announced their presence 
by the roar of their artillery. From 
the first I saw that resistance was 
hopeless; and that escape was almost 
equally so. D'Hervilly was mortally 
wounded ;x Sombreuil, who succeeded 
him, was a stranger to the place, and 
lost his presence of mind. It was a 
hopeless carnage; and my men fell 
around me in heaps. Nevertheless, 
I assumed the command which others 
were unable to exercise, and contrived 
for some time to protect the masses of 
emigrants who, with their wives and 
children, were rushing into the water 
to embark on board the English boats, 
I must have been calm; for while en- 
gaged in this arduous duty, I took 
advantage of every cannon shot fired 
close to me, to survey the opposite 
ranks in search of Levasseur. In so 
dark a night, the flash of the discharge 
from a piece of ordnance throws an 
intense ens for a considerable space ; 
and as I had habituated my eyes to 
take in numerous objects distinctly at 
a sudden glance, I was now, after one 
or two of these momentary surveys, 
able to ascertain with tolerable accu- 
racy the order of the hostile column, 
and where I ought to look forhim. I 
found that in order to confront him, I 
must move to the right, or as close to 
the edge of the sea as possible. This 
was difficult, in the face of the enemy; 
but finding that Sombreuil had just 
come up to the point I defended with 
a fresh body of emigrants, I drew my 
exhausted men off for a moment, and 
moving round a small sandy eminence, 
threw them once more upon the hostile 
army, almost within the surf of the 
shoreward waves. 

The result was as I had anticipated. 
Certain signs gave evidence of Levas- 
seur’s vicinity. I recognised the uni- 
form of his corps, and at last had the 
inexpressible satisfaction of hearing 
his voice, above the roar of the waves, 
urging on his men, 

By this time matters had drawn toa 
conclusion. The two armies were 
mingled together in the darkness. 





The few boats which had succeeded in 
gaining the shore, had either sunk or 
were sheering off overloaded with fugi- 
tives; in all directions cries were heard 
of ‘* quarter ! quarter !”—a boon which 
in some instances was accorded by the 
soldiers, as the despairing emigrants or 
Chouans laid down their arms ; though 
in most these wretches were cut down 
without merey. From the sea, the 
frightful confusion was added to by 
the broadsides of the British fleet 
poured in upon the shore, and sweep- 
ing off friend and foe in indiscriminate 
slaughter. I had almost given up the 
hope of surviving to fulfil my mission, 
when a sudden flash discovered Levas- 
seur within five yards of me, a little 
advanced before his men, in the act of 
pointing a gun at a boat which had 
just quitted the shore, filled with 
women and children. 

I might have rushed forward and 
eut him down. I do not know why I 
did not do so. I walked up to him, 
and laid my hand upon his shoulder, 
uttering in his ear the word * Levas- 
seur!” He started up from the stoop- 
ing posture, and in an instant drew a 
pistol from his belt, and fired. Had 
he not been disconcerted, he must have 
killed me; as it was, his ball grazed 
my ribs. He drew back, aghast. 

**Coward!” cried I; ‘draw your 
sword. I shall wait until you can de-~ 
fend yourself.” 

We could see each other, now we 
were so close, by the gleaming of the 
cannonade. Even at that desperate 
moment, I was startled as I suddenly 
became conscious that a change had 
taken place in his appearance. His 
black hair had grown white. The con- 
firmation of an original surmise flashed 
across my mind. He must have ex- 
isted for a greater or less period of 
time, under the belief that, at the mo- 
ment of his mortal sin, he had fallen 
into the hands of the t1vine Gop. 

** Why should we fight?” he now 
exclaimed, in a subdued voice. ‘She 
is dead, long ago.” 

‘* And buried!” cried I, holding up 
to his eyes the Golden Guillotine. 

*©God! Whence has that come 2” 

‘From the depths of the ocean, in 
which thy bones shall whiten ere long. 
Thought’st thou that thou wert to es- 
eape the Avenger of Blood, because 
thou had’st placed a mill-stone round 
the neck of thy secret, and sunk it in 
the sea ?” 

** De Martigny, thou wast my rival 
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—thou soughtest to strangle me—was 
it not so?” 

With death staring him in the face, 
he was yearning to extract some ex- 
pression which should relieve him once 
for all from the remnants of the horri- 
ble suspicion that had once haunted 
him. I saw that;—and at the same 
time felt myself growing weak from loss 
of blood; yet, so much was I still 
overpowered with the thought of the 
fiery tortures the wretch must have 
gone through to run the stony black- 
ness of his locks into silver in the time, 
that I could not bring myself to sabre 
him, and have done with him. 

Nor had I need. He had just ob- 
served my growing faintness, and was 
planting his feet to commence the 
combat in which the chances began to 
show in his favour, when a ball from 
an English line-of-battle ship ploughed 
the sand over both of us, and in its 
ricochet tore T.evasseur’s right arm 
from its socket, laying the ribs of the 
same side bare to the waist. We fell 
together—he in the agonies of death, I 
from the shock and previous loss of 
blood. Ihad strength left to dip my 
finger in the pool of gore between us— 
whether his or mine I knew not, or 
both mingled together—and write upon 
his forehead the single word—A.LrHon- 
sinE. This I did that the devils might 
know what to do with him. 

Our men, on both sides, had missed 
us, and as the action now confined it- 
self to another quarter, they had drawn 
off to lend their aid at that point. I 
was left alone with the dying man; 
and witnessed the blackness of his 
brow fade into the spectral pallor of 
death, upon which the gory letters 
came out like faint writing held against 
a fire. 

The object of my life was accom- 
plished : a dizziness came over me. I 
believed that I died. 

I recovered my consciousness on 
board of a British man-of-war. It 
was not for some days afterwards that 
I discovered how I had been saved. 
An officer who, taking advantage of 
the darkness, had pushed boldly on 
shore in a boat just after the termi- 
nation of the action, in the hope of 
saving somebody, and who saw me 
lying wounded-and motionless, but, 
with some signs of life about me, had, 
at the risk of his own, cutlass in hand, 
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rescued me from two republican sol. 
diers who were just about to knock me 
on the head and plunder me, and 
borne me aboard Admiral Warren’s 
squadron. 

Young man, little more remains to 
be said. When, years afterwards, 
royalty had been restored to France, 
I repaired to the lonely beach at the 
mouth of the Loire, and had the bones 
of all that had once made life dear 
reverently yemoved to this sacred pre- 
cinct, where, with the consent of the 
Archbishop, they were buried private- 
ly, and a certain number of masses 
appointed to be said for the soul of the 
departed. Over this grave I posted 
myself a sentinel for life. Here I pass 
my days—often my nights. The vene- 
rable Archbishop would have solaced 
my watchings by his presence over and 
over again, but I withstood him. I pre- 
ferred performing this duty alone. 
Nevertheless, when he died, I was 
smitten to the heart, as you saw—for 
I had lost my last friend. 

Here ended Lenoir’s—or De Mar- 
tigny’s—narration. 

To say to him, at its close, that I 
trusted he would consider himself as 
having gained a new one, might be sup- 
pene anaturalimpulse. Nevertheless 

could not bring myself to utter the 
words. Not the story alone, but the 
sentiments, the feelings, the morality, 
were French, and did not altogether 
square with the principles I had been 
brought up to respect and cherish. I 
looked upon this man as a formidable 
relic of formidable times :—as one, in 
short, who with all his fancied theories, 
had been rather the slave than the 
master of those sudden impulses that 
had so deeply tinctured his life; and 
I felt a corresponding doubt as to how 
far an inoculation with ideas of the 
kind might benefit myself. 

The embarrassment caused by these 
reflections must have shown itself 
somehow or other at the surface, for, 
with one of his electric glances, the 
recluse abruptly rose, and, without 
uttering another word, stepped forth 
before me into the now black void 
outside the grotto; and as he led the 
way back to the street, his dark 
cloak, agitated by the wind, flapped 
heavily before me, and his whiten- 
ing hair streamed over his shoulders 
like a meteor. 
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A CHAPTER ON LEGENDS, 


Tue publication of the “ Golden Le- 
gend,”* by Longfellow, seems to have 
awakened curiosity, and excited inte- 
rest, for legendary lore—a branch of 
literature usually” considered obsolete 
in Protestant countries, and which, we 
think, has never held its due rank, 
being placed either too high or too 
low: Roman Catholics too often as- 
signing to legends the respect due to 
articles of religion, and Protestants too 
often condemning them in the aggre- 
gate as a farrago of rubbish. Yet in 
this case, as in most others, ** in medio 
tutissimus ibis ’’—the truth lies between 
the two extremes. While legends do 
not deserve the authority with which 
they are invested by one party, they 
do not deserve the obloquy cast upon 
them by the other, who overlook their 
original utility, and the good intention 
of their promulgators ; ‘and while ob- 
serving only the blots in the collec- 
tion, ignore entirely the many beauties, 
We speak of Christian, religious le- 
gends. ‘True, there are some legends 
that transgress orthodoxy, common 
sense, and even delicacy; and some 
that are irreverent, if not profane, in 
the manner in which they introduce 
the Almighty; and are thus critically 
bad, violating the Horatian rule of 
composition— 
** Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit ;” 

and violating it far more reprehensibly 
than ever Horace contemplated, seeing 
that the Deity, w hose providential inter- 
ference is so unwarrantably introduced 
into some Christian legends, is so, in- 
effably and immeasurably above the 
fabled gods of the heathen. 

But notwithstanding the existence 
of faulty legends, there are very many 
that enlist themselves in the service of 
divine faith and social virtues, that 
have much solemnity and pathos, and 
much poetic beauty, and that array 
truth in a becoming and attractive 
garb. Legends were originally in- 
tended to convey instruction in a con- 
cise and easily-remembered form; and 
were thus of great utility at a time 


when printing was unknown, and manu- 
scripts were scarce and costly. The 
root of the legend was oral tradition ; 
but as scribes multiplied (especially in 
the cloister), and subsequently after 
the invention of printing, the short 

narrative was transferred from the lip 
to the pare ‘hment or the paper, for its 
preservation, and thus changed its 
name to legend, ad legendum. 

Legends are of two classes: the 
didactic, for instruction in faith and 
morals; and the historical. The latter 
are often exaggerated or distorted, and 
have much encumbered the historian’s 
path; but there is scarcely an historical 
legend in which a nucleus of truth is 
not discovered or discoverable under 
its adventitious integuments. And to 
this class of tradition we are indebted 
for the preservation of many an event 
and many a character, which now give 
interest to the historic page. It was 
the design of this species of legend to 
inculeate patriotism, valour and fi- 
delity ; and herein lies the merit of 
heathen (especially classic) legendary 
lore ; for, as didactics, the religious or 
mythic legends signally fail. Mythology 
is but a chain of Pagan religious le- 
gends ; but how extravagant! how pue- 
rile! how shocking to morals! These 
legends place their gods below huma- 
nity ; but the historic heathen legend 
endeavours to place its heroes above it. 
Take up Valerius Maximus, for in- 
stance—a book full of legendary anec- 
dotes—in the historical parts there is 
much that is noble and admirable ; but 
look at his mythic legends (see the chap- 
ter De Miraculis), how childish and how 
aimless. And in the speaking images, 
who does not perceive the palpable 
trick of the Pagan priest, and marvel 
at the state of the popular mind to be 
so easily cheated. 

But it is not of heathen legends we 
would speak ; our business is with the 
didactic lecends of a more truthful and 
better faith. In early times, when 
teachers had but little aid from books, 
they sought to instruct in the mode 
best suited to the understanding and 


* See Dustin University MaGazine for May, 1852. No. CCXXXIII, 
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the memory of their hearers, and the 
most likely to attract their attention ; 
and accordingly chose the form of short 
narrative, of which fable seems to have 
been the earliest species, for this pur- 
pose. A characteristic of fable is, that 
the actors and speakers represented in 
it are of the inferior creation animals, 
birds ; even trees and plants. Later, 
to fable succeeded parable—which is 
of higher rank, because its personages 
are higher: not animals, or inanimate 
things, but human beings; and because 
the parable became, in the hands of 
the worshippers of the true God, a 
vehicle for instruction in religious faith 
and moral duties. The fable appears 
to us to aim chiefly at the maxims of 
worldly wisdom and prudence: even 
Jotham’s fable of the trees electing a 
king (Judges, ix.), the oldest we be- 
lieve extant, only teaches a lesson of 
policy. Parable, though using human 
personages, leaves them anonymous 
and indefinite, saying only, ** A certain 
householder,” ‘‘ A certain king,” &c. ; 
and this is one mark of distinction be- 
tween parable and its younger relative, 
the didactic legend, which assigns spe- 
cial and definite names to its dramatis 
persone ; choosing, of course, some 
saint or devout person for its hero, 
either to give a greater appearance of 
reality, or to invest it with more au- 
thority; nay, there can be no reason 
to doubt that some, at least, are found- 
ed on fact. But we think it probable 
that many legends were not originally 
intended to be believed literally, but 
only to be received in the same manner 
as parables; as true in conveying some 
sound axiom of faith and morals, but 
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as figurative and imaginative with re- 
gard to the action and the actors. So 
we recognise and embrace the teachings 
in our Lord’s parables; but we are 
not required to believe that a real 
vineyard was let to husbandmen, who 
literally and actually murdered the 
son of the proprietor; or that a real 
king made a feast, and literally sent 
out into the highways to bring in all 
the wayfarers for guests. 

The oldest legends are generally the 
simplest and purest, as the rivulet is 

urest at its spring: as it flows onward 
it gathers rubbish on its course, though 
still the stream often runs clear be- 
neath. When the tide of legenda 
literature has rolled through a dark 
and corrupt age, then, of necessity, it 
becomes the more sullied. Of late 
years, since Scriptural light has been 
more diffused, modern pens have pro- 
duced some beautiful and edifying 
legends, either purified from old origi- 
nals, or written from ideas caught up 
at the ancient source. 

Having said thus much by way of 
preface, we proceed to offer to the 
reader a few legends from amongst 
the limited number to which we have 
access, trusting by our selection from 
the grave, the earnest, and the poeti- 
cally conceived, to prove the truth of 
what we have ventured to assert of the 
merits of legendary literature. The 
first we present is one, the conception 
of which we think very beautiful. 
Kosegarten, a Protestant divine of 
Mecklenburg (who died 1818), has 
clothed it in German blank verse, 
from which we translate it :— 


THE AMEN OF THE STONES. 


Beda* was blind with age; yet went he forth 
To preach the Gospel message, new and joyful : 
Led by his guide, the grey-haired man sped on 
Through city and thro’ village, still proclaiming 
The glorious “‘ Word,” with all the fire of youth. 


Once, through a valley desolate, he passed, 

Where all around huge stones and crags were scatter’d ; 
Thus said the boy, his guide (but more from mirth 
Than malice), ‘‘ Reverend father, here are many 


Assembled, and they wait to hear thy teaching. 


The blind old man drew up his bended form, 
Gave forth his text, expounded it, and preach’d. 
He threat’ned, warn’d, exhorted, cheer’d, consol’d 
So heartily, that his mild, earnest tears 





* This is not the 


“* Venerable Bede.” 
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Flow’d down to his grey beard. 





Then, at the last, 


When, with the Lord’s Prayer closing, thus he spake :— 
“For Thine the kingdom, power, and glory is, 

For ever and for ever.” —through the vale 

Ten thousand voices cried, ‘* Amen! Amen!” 


The boy, affrighted and repentant, knelt 

Down at the preacher’s feet, and own’d his sin. 

“* Son,” said the holy man, “ hast thou not read, 
When men are silent, stones shall cry aloud ! 

Never again sport with the Word of God ; 

It is a mighty and a living Word, 

Cutting like two-edg’d sword. When man his heart 
Hardens to stone, defying his Creator, 

A heart of flesh God in a stone can mould.” 


This is one of the class of legends 
never intended to be taken literally ; 
though we must at once be struck with 
the truthfulness of its lesson. 

Here is a legend of a more solemn 
cast, which appears to have had its 
origin in Italy :— 


THE STRANGE PREACHER. 


It happened once in Padua, that a Mi- 
norite friar was appointed to preach the Lent 
Sermons in the Cathedral of St. Anthony. 
The subject of his discourses was, the Pains 
of Hell. One day, however, when in the 
pulpit, he found himself indisposed, and 
obliged to discontinue ; but he promised the 
congregation to resume the discourse on the 
following morning. The morning came, and 
found the friar so much worse, that the phy- 
sician of the convent forbade him to leave 
his bed ; and the invalid sent for the brethren, 
and begged that some one of them would 
take his place in the pulpit, and resume the 
interrupted discourse; but they, each and 
all, excused themselves, alleging the want 
of time for due preparation. Our sick friar 
fretted exceedingly at the idea of disappoint- 
ing the congregation, and was beginning to 
grow feverish from vexation, when one of 
the Minorites, on recollection, observed, that 
a foreign brother, from France, had arrived 
at the convent the night before, on his way 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto; and 
that he had the appearance of an iutel- 
lectual man ; he was tall, had black eyes and 
beard, and high black eyebrows ; doubtless, 
he would be able to preach extempore. The 
invalid sent for the stranger, told him his 
dilemma, and requested his good offices. 
After some hesitation the foreign friar con- 
sented ; went to the cathedral, ascended the 
pulpit, and preached on the given subject— 
the Pains of Hell. Never before had such a 
sermon been heard in Padua. He showed 
forth, in the most glowing colours, the enor- 
mity of sin, and the danger of trampling 
under foot the holy commandments: but 
especially in describing the miseries of hell, 
he spoke with such a fiery and overpowering 
eloquence, that he seemed to set before the 
eyes of the astonished and terrified people, 


not so much a vivid picture, as an awful re- 
ality. They felt their hearts pierced, as with 
a sword, by his intense earnestness, and 
could not refrain from weeping and sobbing 
aloud, making mentally a thousand vows of 
reformation and newness of life. When the 
preacher descended from the pulpit, the 
people retired in tears, and the Minorite 
brethren expressed their warmest thanks to 
the stranger for the manner in which he had 
exerted his extraordinary talents, and ex- 
pressed their delight at the great benefit the 
hearers had evidently received. Then, as he 
wished to take his leave of the brotherhood, 
and proceed on his pilgrimage, they all at- 
tended him, with proper courtesy, to the 
outer gate of the convent. 

But as they were walking on, an aged 
and very devout friar, whose eyes were often 
enlightened to see things beyond the per- 
ception of ordinary mortals, espied a cloven- 
foot under the monastic habit of the stranger, 
and immediately discovered that it was no 
Minorite brother, but an incarnate fiend of 
hell. The old man summoned up bis cou- 
rage, and adjured him in the name of the 
great Creator of all things, to confess was 
he not a devil? why, then, had he unwor- 
thily assumed that holy habit, and come 
thither to preach and teach the way of sal- 
vation, to which he himself could never 
attain, and from which it had ever been his 
aim to turn away mankind! The fiend thus 
adjured, confessed in the presence of the 
brotherhood, and of some laymen who were 
in company, that he was in truth a devil 
(then the expression of his face became too 
hideous to look upon, and his eyes blazed 
forth flames of lurid light) ; he said that his 
desire for the perdition of men was as great as 
ever, and that the sermon he had preached 
to the people that day would be so far from 
turning them to the way of salvation, that, 
on the contrary, it would tend to their con- 
demnation, for he had preached to them aw- 
ful truths, and they had owned the force of 
those truths by their tears and their peni- 
tence. But those tears were dried when they 
left the church-door, and that penitence lasted 
no longer than till they found themselves at 
home, amid their usual occupations and plea- 
sures, and their acknowledged, but soon stifled 
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conviction, was but an increase of sin. “ At 
the last day,” he continued, “ I myself will 
appear as a witness against these people, and 
will say to the Judge upon the throne, ‘O 
thou Mighty One! behold these men! how 
can they accuse me of tempting them to sin? 
Have I not warned them in a voice of thun- 
der of the consequence of sin—/, who knew 
it so well? have I not described to them— 
forcibly described—the agonies of hell? and 
who knows them as I do, or can paint them 
asI can? Have they not owned for a mo- 
ment that I preached awful truths, and then 
turned away, dried their tears, and forgot to 
repent ?—how shall they justify their sins 
by accusing me as their tempter ?’” 

Thus saying, he vanished out of their 
sight, leaving them mute with terror and 
astonishment. The devout old friar was the 
first to speak. ‘“ Woe!” he said, ‘ woe to 
those men who will not be persuaded to 
heaven by the mild and gracious invitations 
of their God, nor scared from hell by the 
solemn warnings with which Satan bimself 
admonishes them.” 





This tale may have been the origin 
of the proverb—‘ The devil rebukes 
sin.” It teaches a fearful and solemn 
truth, of which the world has daily 
experience. For what preacher can 
so powerfully demonstrate the dan- 
ger of sin, and its frightful conse- 
quences, as sin itself does , when walk- 
ing through the world incarnate in 
human forms, in all their loathsome- 
ness and anguish! ‘This is one of the 
few legends ~ we have seen, in which a 
fiend makes his appearance in an ap- 
propriate and impressive manner. In 
most monkish legends, the devil is in- 
troduced in a ludicrous manner, not as 
a mighty, implacable and tremendous 
power, but as a mere blockhead buf- 
foon, easily overreached, filling the 
same part as ‘the vice,” in the an- 
cient miracle-plays and mysteries, like 
the Pantaloon of modern pantomime, 
duped and buffeted by all. Such le- 
gends must have been incalculably in- 
Jurious to the popular mind in olden 
times, tending to place Satan in a false 
light, and leading men to estimate too 
meanly their danger from their great 
spiritual enemy. 

As a relief from this gloomy subject, 
we will turn to one more gracious, a 
legend of St. Angustine (the celebra- 
ted Bishop of Hip PO), referring to him 
in the early period of his life, before 
his conversion from the perverted 
learning and too daring researches of 
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the Manichean heresy, in which he was 
entangled from a.p. 373 to 384, when 
struck, probably, by some such thought 
as is suggested in the following legend, 

le went to Milan, to hear the preach. 
ing of St. Ambrose, by which he was 
converted. It was at the baptism of 
his great convert, that St. Ambrose 
is said to have sung that sublime hymn, 
commonly styled the Te Deum. The 
legend has been clad by Aloysius 
Schreiber* in a poetic garb, from 
which we translate it :— 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. 

Along the shore of summer sea 

Walked Saint Augustine thoughtfully : 
Too deeply did he seek to scan 

The nature of the Lord of man. 

Nor was the task abstruse, he thought— 
His mind with Scripture texts was fraught ; 
He deemed to his presumption given 

To learn the mysteries of Heaven. 

Then, suddenly descried he there 

A boy of aspect wondrous fair, 

Who, bending forwards o’er the strand, 
Scoop'd out a hollow in the sand, 

And filled it, with a limpet shell, 

From out the ocean’s briny well. 


Augustine spake—“ My pretty boy, 
What is thy play, or thy employ ?” 

“ Look, sir! within this little hole, 

The sea, with all the waves that roll, 
For sport I'll put.” Augustine smiled— 
“Thy sport is all for nought, my child ; 
Thy utmost labour is in vain— 

Thine aim thou never can’st attain.” 

“ Let him to whom such power ’s denied, 
Content in his own path abide: 

Much to the loving heart is dear, 

That to the brain doth dark appear.” 

So spake the boy: then to the light 

His wings display'd, of glistening white, 
And, like an eagle, soared away, 

Lost in the sun's resplendent ray. 


Long after him Augustine gaz’d, 

And said, with heart and eyes uprais‘'d— 
“ The truth he spake ; the human mind 
Is still to time and space confined, 

And cannot pass beyond ; but he 

Who lives in faith and righteously, 

So much of God shall he discern 

As needeth man on earth to learn.” 


We proceed to a legend, in which 
the rash enthusiasm for the ascetic life, 
that was so prevalent in the fourth 
century, is sensibly and feelingly re- 
buked: We translate from the Ger- 
man of the poetic version by Her- 
der :— 
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ONUPHRIUS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


The rose and myrtle form the lover's wreath ; 
For bard and hero grows the laurel bough ; 
The palm-tree to the holy victor gives 

Its glorious branch—and to the wanderer, 
Weary and lone, his God can cause to spring 
A palm-tree in the barren wilderness, 


Onuphrius, a rash and zealous youth, 
Had heard Elijah’s life ascetic lauded 
With highest praise: to imitation fired, 
He girt himself, and to the desert fled. 


Seven days he wander’d there—but heard no voice 
Speaking from heav’n—** What dost thou here, Elijah ?” 
From hunger, thirst, and the fierce burning heat 

He sank exhausted—“ Take, O Lord! my life ; 

But grant, O grant! one cool refreshing draught.” 


Then came deep sleep upon his heavy eyes: 

His angel stood beside him,—“ Thou, presumptuous! 
Who tempt’st the Lord thy God—Art thou Elijah ? 
Yet to instruct thee, and console thee, listen !— 

A stream is rippling at thy side, and o’er 

Thy head a palm-tree rustles: sev’nty years 

Here shalt thou live with them ; and they shall die 
E’en when thou diest ; but all those lonely years 
Never shall the sweet sound of human voice, 

Or human footstep, echo in thine ear, 

Till one shall come, who comes to make thy grave.” 


Soothed, though astonied, he awoke and saw 

The stream, the tree, e’en as the angel said. 

He called the palm his brother, and the stream 

His sister: from the water and the fruit 

Refreshment found, and clad him with the leaves. 
But through the long, long years, threescore and ten, 
He never heard the welcome voice of man. 


At length a footstep—“ Now, he cumes !—’tis he ! 
The man whom God hath sent to make my grave.” 
He met his guest, and welcom’d him, and told 

The story of his Palm. Then spake the stranger— 
“ Thy duty is fulfilled—speed hence! these wilds 
Befit thee not ; for man was made for man.” 


Scarce had he spoken, when that grey old hermit 
Sank down in death—a sudden wind uprooted 

The sighing Palm ; and the clear stream dried up. 
But through the air a joyful hymn was heard— 

“ Come, brother! come from out thy wilderness— 
Come! angel choirs invite thee to enjoy 

Beneath the palms of heav'n at length that bliss— 
Brotherly love, thy fault had forfeited.” 


Paphnutius buried-there the dead, whose face 

With happiness seemed radiant. The rude desert, 
With frowning aspect, from its wastes repelled him. 
“ Ah!” thought he, “for so many men as grieve 
And wrong their brethren, e’en so many more 

Give to each other pity, aid, and strength, 

And consolation—Man was made for man.” 


There is a beautiful touch of minia- in the heart of the hermit, as betrayed 
turepainting inthis little piece. Itisthe by his calling the palm his brother, and 
yearning after social ties still lurking the stream his sister ; soothing himself, 
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in his isolation, by the names of kin- 
dred bestowed on his inanimate com- 
panions. Paphnutius, mentioned in 
the legend, was a bishop of the Upper 
Thebaid, in Egypt. He had been a 
sufferer for the faith in the persecution 
under Maximian(a.p.302 and 303), hav- 
ing had his left leg cut off and his right 
eye plucked out; and in that maimed 
state being condemned to work in the 
mines. He was distinguished among 
(perhaps above) his cotemporaries for 
moderation, good sense, and good feel- 
ing. A pleasing anecdote, illustrative 
of his judgment and humanity, is re- 
lated in some ecclesiastical histories. 
After the persecution had ceased, he 
had gone to visit St. Anthony, called 
the Great, the famous Egyptian as- 
cetic, whose example had filled the The- 
bais with so many solitaries. It hap- 
pened that one of the monks of An- 
thony’s convent had committed a fault, 
for which he was reproached by his 
brethren with the utmost virulence, by 
way of showing him the magnitude of 
his transgression, and leading him to 
repentance. ‘The monk went to com. 
plain to Anthony of their undue seve- 
rity, but they pursued him, and conti- 
nued their vituperations, even in the 
presence of Anthony and Paphnutius ; 
and the latter, in order to mark his 
opinion of their injudicious and inju- 
rious conduct, calmly observed, ‘*I 
once saw a man sinking in a bog: 
some persons, passing by, ran to help 
him out, but instead of so doing they 
plunged him in deeper.” Anthony, 
turning to the good bishop, with a look 
of approbation, replied, «* Thou hast 
said well, Paphnutius; I see thou un- 
derstandest how souls are to be saved.” 
Paphnutius was at the Council of Nice 
in 334; and when the assembled eccle- 
siastics proposed to establish as a rule, 
that any man who received holy or- 
ders, being married, should put away 
his wife, he prevented the adoption of 
the resolution, referring the Council 
to the ancient ecclesiastical law, that 
a man who received holy orders, being 
married, should retain his wife; but 
being single, should remain unmarried. 

As pendants to the foregoing legend 
of Christian origin, we would add two 
or three more ancient, borrowed from 
the elder sister of Christianity, Juda- 
ism. The Talmud is a great store- 
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house of Jewish traditions, theological, 
historical, and didactic; some of them, 
it is true, wild and overstrained alle- 
gories ; some exaggerated with Orien- 
tal extravagance ; some puerile; some 
(the later ones) offensive to our faith 
as Christians; some absurd, with an 
absurdity sui generis, peculiar to the 
tabbis; but the general tenor is mild, 
peaceful, humane, and moral, with 
a rural and pastoral spirit. Buxtorf, 
though often declaiming against the 
faults of the Talmud, admits that it 
contains admirable maxims, acute and 
excellent proverbs, gentle and instruc- 
tive tales, and much information in va- 
rious branches of knowledge. The first 
legend we shall give is from those di- 
visions of the Talmud, called the Trea- 
tise, ** Shabbath,” and ‘* Aboda Za- 


ra — 


RABBI ELIESER’S REPENTANCE. 


Rabbi Elieser was convinced of the great 
necessity all men continually have of repent- 
ance. He used constantly say to those around 
him, ‘* Repent one day before death.” His 
disciples asked him, ‘‘ How can any man know 
upon what day he should die?” Rabbi Elie- 
ser replied, “‘ So much the more is it needful 
that he should repent to-day, lest he should 
die to-morrow ; wherefore, it is expedient 
that he live in repentance all his days. And 
Solomon, the king, hath said, in his wis- 
dom, ‘Let thy garments be always white ; 
and let thy head lack no ointment.* By 
which he means repentance, and a life fruit- 
ful in good works; so as to be always ina 
state of preparation for death.” Notwith- 
standing the pious convictions of Rabbi Elie- 
ser, and his anxious teaching of others, it 
happened one day that he yielded to a temp- 
tation, and fell into grievous sin. But he 
hardened not his heart. The passing breeze 
awoke in nun a sudden reflection. “Asa 
breath of air returneth no more to the place 
whence it came, so shall the soul of Rabbi 
Elieser return not to salvation.” 

Deeply smitten with the sense of guilt, 
the afflicted and contrite Rabbi dared not lift 
up his heart to his offended God ; but, in the 
extremity of his anguish, he called on the 
mountains and the hills, entreating them to 
pray for him. But they replied—" Nay, but 
we have need to pray for ourselves: for is it 
not written, ‘ The mountains shall depart, and 
the hills be removed?’”— (Isaiah, liv. 10.) 
Then stretching forth his hands, Rabbi Elie- 
ser invoked the intercession of the heayens 
and the earth, and besought them to pray 
for him; but in vain, for they replied— Nay, 
but we have need to pray for ourselves: for 
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is it not written, ‘ The heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old 
like a garment ?’"— (Isaiah, li. 6.) The dis- 
-tressed penitent thus repulsed, sought the 
mediation of the sun and moon, but unsuc- 
cessfully ; for they,too, refused, saying, “‘ Nay, 
but we have need to pray for ourselves: for 
is it not written, * The moon shall be con- 
Sounded, and the sun ashamed ?’”—(Isaiah, 
xxiv. 23.) As a last resource, the repentant 
Rabbi turned to the lesser lights of heaven— 
“O ye stars and planets, pray forme!” But 
they answered him, “ Nay, but we have need 
to pray for ourselves: for is it not written, 
» All the host of heaven shall be dissolved?” 
—(Isa. xxxiv. 4.) 

The Rabbi thus repulsed, sat down upon 
the earth, and wrapping his head in his man- 
tle, wept sore, lamenting his transgression ; 
till at last, in the bitterness of his sorrow, his 
soul departed from him—and, at the same 
instant, a voice from heaven was heard to 
say, ‘* Rabbi Elieser is pardoned !” 


This legend, which greatly partakes 
of the nature of parable, tells, in a fine 
imaginative strain, of the insufficiency 
of any created thing to mediate for the 
sins of another; of the frailty of all 
(however glorious to us) in the eyes of 
their Creator, and of the hope that 
remains in the mercy of God for the 
sincere penitent: so far it is good and 
impressive ; but its author, a Jew and 
a Talmudist, was not able to carry it 
far enough. 

From an old Rabbinical book, we 
give another figurative tale, short but 


pithy :— 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE VINEYARD. 

When Noah was occupied in planting the 
first vineyard, Satan stood by to behold the 
work. In a short time he comprehended its 
nature, and foresaw all the evil consequences 
that would flow from it, with the juice of the 
vineyard. Delighted at the prospect of all 
the vice, disease, misery, and degradation 
about to be introduced into the world, the 
Evil One exultingly inagurated the first 
vineyard, by sacrificing, in the midst of it, a 
sheep, a lion, and a swine. 


These three animals typify the three 
bestial stages of intoxication; the first, 
maudlin good humour, when man is 
bland and silly as a sheep, a ready dupe 
for the designing; next, when he 
becomes quarrelsome, and is fierce and 
dangerous as a lion, and ready to stain 
himself with blood; and last, when he 
becomes brutal, like the swine, and 
wallows on the earth in the mire of de- 
gradation. 


(Jan. 


Our last specimens shall be two of 
a peaceful and pastoral strain :— 


THE TREASURE TROVE. 

When Alexander of Macedon was seek- 
ing realms to conquer, he met with a people 
in Africa, who lived in a very remote and 
obscure corner, who had never heard of war 
or conquerors, and who enjoyed their humble 
cottages in profound peace. They met the 
Macedonian king, and conducted him to the 
dwelling of their ruler, who received him hos- 
pitably, and set before him, as a feast, dates, 
figs, and otherfruits made of gold. “ What! 
do you eat gold here?’ asked Alexander. 
“No; but I imagined thou hadst food enough 
to eat in thine own country, and that it 
was a desire of gold that led thee forth 
from it. Why, therefore, has thou come to 
us from so far a country?” ‘It was not for 
your gold I came,” replied Alexander ; ‘ but 
I desired to learn your customs.” ‘ Even s0; 
then abide among us as long as thou wilt.” 

While the ruler and the Grecian were 
conversing, two men of the tribe came in, to 
appeal to the ruler’s judgment. The com- 
plainant spoke—‘ I bought a piece of ground 
from this man, and when I was digging it, [ 
found a treasure. The treasure is not mine, 
for I purchased only the ground —I never in- 
cluded in the purchase any hidden treasure ; 
but this man, who sold me the land, refuses 
to receive the treasure from me.” The de- 
fendant now replied —* I am as conscientious 
as my neighbour. I sold him the ground, 
and everything that might be in it; there- 
fore, the treasure is justly h’s, and I cannot 
take it.” 

The ruler took time to understand the 
case cleaily, and then asked one of the par- 
ties—“ Hast thou a son ?”—“ TI have.” He 
inquired of the other—“ Hast thou a daugh- 
ter ?”"—.“Yea.” “ So,then the son shall marry 
the daughter, and the young couple shall 
have the treasure as a wedding portion.” 

Alexander betrayed soine emotion. “Is 
not my judgment just 7’ inquired the ruler. 
“Perfectly just,” returned Alexander; “ but it 
surprises me.” ‘“ How, then, would the case 
have been deeided in thy country?” “Todwn 
the truth,” said Alexander, “ both the men 
would have been taken in custody, and the 
treasure seized for the king.” “ For the king,” 
said the ruler, full of astonishment; “ does the 
sun shine in that land?”—‘ Surely.” “ Does 
therain fall ?”—“ Of course.” ‘* Wonderful! 
but are there gentle grazing animals there ?” 
—* There are, and of many kinds.” ‘ Then,” 
said the ruler, ‘‘it is fur the sake of those in- 
nocent animals that the all-merciful Creator 
permits the sun to shine, and the rain to fall 
upon your land ; ye deserve it not.” 


RABBI ISAAC'S BENEDICTION. 
The aged Rabbi Isaac had gone to visit 
his friend, Rabbi Nachman. Many weeks 
they abode together, conversing of the law of 
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Moses, and mutually instructing and en- 
lightening each other. At length the hour 
of parting came. The idea that he might 
never again behold his aged friend, caused 
Rabbi Nachman’s eyes to fill with tears. At 
length he said—‘ Bless me, even me, my 
dear and honoured friend, ere thou dost de- 
part from me.” “ J bless thee, O thou excel- 
lent of the earth! thou who art so like yon 
palm-tree.” “ What palm-tree, Rabbi Isaac?” 
“Listen, my brother. There was once a 
wanderer in the wilderness ; he was hungry, 
thirsty, and very faint. Suddenly, he dis- 
covered, on the banks of a stream, a thickly 
foliaged palm-tree, hung with ripe dates. 
He lay down beneath its shade, satisfied his 
hunger with the fruit, and quenched his 
thirst from the stream, and was refreshed. 
He arose, and leaning on his staff, looked 
thankfully upon the shadowing tree. ‘ Kind 
and liberal palm, I bless thee ; but where- 
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withal shall I bless thee, that thy fruit may 
prosper? Lo, they are even now sweet and 
refreshing. That thy branches may spread 
around? Yet how lofty is thy crown, and 
how cool and extended is thy shade. Thata 
rivulet shall water thy roots ? How bright 
and pure is the stream that flows beside thee. 
Yet thus will I bless thee, thou mighty palm; 
may all thy saplings be like unto thee! 
Even thus I bless thee, my friend and host. 
Thou hast great wisdom; and wealth and 
high station are thine; the joys of a pure 
conscience, a happy home, and the love of the 
righteous, are thine in all their fulness. May 
thy children resemble thee! may their lot be 
as thine.’” 


With these words of peace and be- 
nediction, we take our leave (we trust 
not unaptly) of the reader. 


M. E. M. 


MILTON HUMBLY IMITATED. 


How pleasant is thy face, O friendly moon ! 

How calm, how pensive, how devoid of guile, 

How deep, intense, yet tearful in thy smile— 
Like a sun struck with sorrow at its noon! 

About the paths of earth careering ever, 

The garish day thy modest courses shun ; 

But when the journey-work of man is done, 
Thou proffer’st thy clear cup, to cool his fever. 
’Tis much from the sad labours of my way, 

These withering struggles, thus by night to steal, 
And sit where down between dark walls may stray 

My silent footfall—and the blessing feel 
Of calm repose succeed the toilsome day— 

Or in thy mystic presence rapt, to kneel. 


WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 


Cynthia! now riding high o’er land and sea, 
Immeasurably high, yet calm and mild, 
Like the meek mien of some imperial child, 
Unconscious of its empire! here to me, 
Sunk in the cell of deep despondency, 
Yet canst thou be from thy bright realm beguiled, 
Content to turn this way thy footsteps wild, 
Pale, pitying ministrant to misery ! 
Low as I lie, I've comfort yet to view, 
Thy light step steal about, like hers that bore me ; 
Fresh from above, and scenting of the dew 
That bathes the planet-sown savannahs o'er me, 
And think how strange, since man in scorn withdrew, 


The queen of heaven herself should wait before me ! 
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ETS ON THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
BY B. B, FELTUS, 
** For the transgression of a land many are the princes thereof ; 


* But Thy most awful instrument 
In working out a pure intent 
Is man, arrayed for mutual slaughter ; 


Yea! carnage is thy daughter."—W oRDSwoRTH—* Thanksgiving Ode.” 


I. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, ON LEAVING SWEDEN, ADDRESSES THE SENATE. 


** Not for myself—not for myself, my frie nds, 

I entered in this quarrel. "Twas my aim 

‘To admit a wife's and daughter's te nder claim 
To my repose. No natural love e commends 
War to my breast ; I waged it for just ends 

When duty calle sd, and Sweden bless’d my name 


When peace, not wrung from weakness or from shame, 


But that fresh laurels with its olive blends, 
Came near our hopes at last; Heaven wills not so. 
Called by the voice of many states oppressed 
By the League's plunder, and the Austrian’s thrall, 
It may “be never to return, I go, 
Leaving my Queen, and all our hopes hath blessed— 
Christina to succeed me, if I fall.” 


Il. 


LANDS IN GERMANY. 


« Almighty God !”—'twas thus Gustavus spoke, 
Kneeling the first of twenty thousand Swedes 
On German soil—* No thirst for conquest leads 
Us here. Behind no subterfuge we cloak 
Our aims. Again would Rome impose her yoke 
On our freed souls. Brother to brother pleads 
For aid; but what avail all mortal deeds 
Without Zhy aid—the aid we here invoke ?” 
Steadfast they rose. No soldier idly chats 


To his comrade; but from rank to rank there ran 
> 


From breast to bre: ast, from kindling eye to eye, 
A flame, might startle Ferdinand of Gratz, 

In the Schonbrun, Wallenstein, a kinglier man 
Might scare, as if a meteor crossed his sky. 


Ill. 
THE EMPEROR'S RUMINATIONS. 


*¢ What! Pomerania in his hands so soon! 
All Saxony before him! Tilly far 


From the scene of action! Wallenstein’s proud star 


Lost in Bohemia! Yet another moon, 

And France to the Lutheran’s will her part attune ; 
And, ’gainst such odds, what force have 1 to bar 
His way to Ulm? or, if he cross the Aar, 

His march on Vienna?” Amid papers strewn 


but by a man of understanding and 
knowledge the state thereof shall be prolonged.”"—PROVERBS, xxviii. 2, 
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Confusedly in his cabinet, you may see 
The Emperor's pale, quivering lips betray 
These torturing thoughts. Ere while, oft in his mouth 
The Swede went coupled with a jeu d'esprit— 
** We'll never catch this snow-king,” he ae say— 
** He'll melt before he reaches so far south.” 








































IV. 


TILLY'S MARCH UPON MAGDEBURG. 


But Tilly saw the danger, and he took 
His measures promptly. In appearance, still 
He strikes and parries, his foes’ hands to fill ; 
But secretly, his well-laid projects look 
To Magdeburg. “Iwas written in Fate’s book 
His plans should prosper. With unconquered will, 
Through wood and wild, o’er valley, stream, and hill, 
A horde, unpaid, untaught restraint to brook, 
He urged on—on, scarce halting day or night ; 
They walked, ran, limp’d, and if some lay down faint, 
They felt the outraged peasants’ vengeance soon. 
But see! the city bursts upon their sight, 
Marked out for woes that language cannot paint, 
By Cossack, Croat, Magyar, and Walloon. 


Vv. 
KING OF SWEDEN DEFENDS HIS CONDUCT, 


‘¢ But where’s the King of Sweden ?” Europe cries— 
All Protestant Europe. Ah! what anguish burst 
From his great soul, when to his ears came first 

That sack's black tidings. But when questions rise 

Of his high conduct, calmly he replies :— 

«* To march against a foe by Heaven accurst, 
By man abhorred, I could not, if I durst, 
When the enemy, to cut off my supplies, 
Upon my rear lay quartered. In this strait, 
I claimed from the Elector, in frank style 

To hold Custrin and Spandan, ’till I'd chased 
Those wolves from Magdeburg. I now forget 

What frivolous excuse he framed. Meanwhile, 

Time passed, I marched, but Fate outran my haste.” 


VI. 
SACK OF MAGDEBURG. 


‘* General, 'tis time to stop the sack,” cries one 
In the retinue of Count Tilly. ‘No, my friend, 
Our soldiers would not gladly so soon end 
Their pastime. Many a comrade fell upon 
Those trenches.” Thus replying, he looked on 
At rape and butchery, and heard shrieks would rend 
His heart, if ’twere not stone. But he could spend 
An hour in such a scene, as if joy shone 
On all around him. He was a small man, 
Meagre and thin ; his cheeks like yellow leaves ; 
But over them was spread a forebead graved 
With anxious thonght. His eyes were trained to scan 
Far objects. A green doublet, with slashed sleeves, 
He wore, and one tall feather o’er him waved. 
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vil. 
MAGDEBURG BEFORE THE SIEGE. 


Short time ago, and as he passes through 
Thronged thoroughfares, full warehouses, rich shops, 
The booted traveller reins his steed, and stops 
To gaze onall they show. Here, two by two, 
On high days, all the trades, in doublets new, 
Each with its badge, marched by, while belfry-tops 
Shook with their chimes. Here, reared on massive props, 
Pillared and arched, to just proportion true, 
Bulwark of freedom ! rose the stately halls 
Of audience, council-chambers, courts of law, 
Where native genius, taught by her own light, 
Grouped her creations. On those smouldering walls 
The old cathedral struck the mind with awe— 
There Luther’s Column marked a century’s flight. 


Vill. 


THE SAME AFTER. 


What see you now? Great God! the very stones 
Are'smeared with gore; the dead are all you meet, 
Save dogs that lap the puddle of the street, 

Warm human blood! and mumble human bones! 

Anon, come on the ear the feeble groans 
Of some poor lingering wretch! The eye to greet 
Promiscuously are scattered—heads, arms, feet, 

And forms of death that Nature’s voice disowns! 

O’erhead, a cloud of pestilence and smoke 
Almost excludes the light ; the putrid air 

Sickens the sense ; the flames reduce their prey 
To ashes; but those ashes cannot soak 

The blood of thirty thousand butchered there— 

** Butchered to make a Roman holiday !”" 


1X. 
THE BATTLE OF LEIPZIG. 


’Tis sunrise in September. Hark! the boom 
Of the League’s cannon. ‘On! my own true Swedes— 
And if your valour such incentive needs, 

Think of the wolves that wrought the bloody doom 

Of Magdeburg.” High waves the eagle plume 
Of Sweden's king, amid the rush of steeds 
Flashes his sword. On! valiant hearts! he leads 

Who knows the way to glory. Toaroom— 

It was a grave-digger’s, where cross and bones 

Most ominously hung—a wounded man 

Was borne upon a litter; far and wide 
"Tis rout and ruin; mixed with a few groans, 

He faltered forth, ‘I’ve felt as if God’s ban 

Was on my soul to-day”—thus Tilly died !! 


xX. 
RICHELIEU DISCLOSES HIS THOUGHTS TO FATHER JOSEPH. 


“By our Lady, Father Joseph, ’tis not well 
This Swedish bravo should make havoc thus 
Of half our creed—he'll show his teeth at’ us 
Ere long. What if our heretics rebel ? 
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A thing has happened ; how their flight would swell 
His rank and file. When minus becomes plus 
’Tis time to change relations, and discuss 
New measures and new men. If we would fell 
This oak, we'll work with the invisible strokes 
Of policy: supply Bavaria’s king 
Through Spanish channels ; mould the coming shock 
Of Wallenstein’s fury ; with a raven’s croaks 
Appal the Saxon. Thou the leading-string 
Of all, meek pilgrim, in thy friar’s frock!” 






































XI. 


THE EMPEROR SOLICITS WALLENSTEIN TO RESUME THE COMMAND. 


eee 


Courier on courier—from the Danube’s bank 
To Zsnain there’s nought but hurrying to and fro. 
Proud man! these courtiers wait on you, and go 
Back to the Emperor scouted: he hath drank 
Humiliation to the dregs, and sank 
To be his subject’s subject. ‘* There will flow 
From private life, at least, no second blow 
To crush me to the earth. Return, and thank 
The Emperor in my name. It is his way, 
In danger’s hour to fawn upon the man 
He knows can save him; when the storm blows by, 
Dismissal and contempt the debt repay— 
Thus was I treated. °Tis my present plan 
For a better recompense to live and die.” 


xXIl. 


WALLENSTEIN MARCHES TO BLOCKADE NUREMBURG. 


EIT I ane 


On, Wallenstein—roll on the deafening din 
Of war wide-wasting ; for thy cannon’s wheel 
Snatch from the plough its team, their scanty meal 
From trembling peasants. If Bavaria win 
Thy tardy aid, her master has a sin* 
Still unatoned for; and he soon shall feel 
What private hate, making the common weal 
Its pretext, can inflict. Meantime, within 
The walls of Nuremburg the King secures 
His faithful Swedes; the citizen, with joy, 
Cries, ‘‘ God save good Gustavus! our last loaf 
We'll share with him.” Outside, the foe endures 
Like famine. Who starves longest will destroy 
The other; but such warfare soon tires both. 


XI. 
BOTH ARMIES BREAK OFF. 


On, on! ye rival hosts—all Europe’s eyes 
Expect the issue. Here two chiefs are met 
That never knew defeat—both equal yet, 
But still how different. One—brave, good, and wise : 


* The King of Bavaria was a principal agent in constraining the Emperor to dismiss 
Wallenstein from his first command. 
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The other, who can paint—what wing can rise 
High as his thoughts—what plummet bottom get 
In that dark soul ?—a midnight black as jet, 
Flared up with lightning. On! a sumless prize 
Is cast between you: both the foremost men 
Of the age ye live in—both ordained to live 
For ever. One may teach what steady light 
That man receives, who works by sword or pen, 
From the Word of God ; the other, too, might give 
A warning, if weak man could read aright. 


XIV. 


BATTLE OF LUTZEN—VIEW IN THE BEGINNING, 


The high road parts both armies. Wallenstein, 
’Ere dawn, had planted it with musqueteers 
And cannon. The fog’s thick, but, as it clears, 
A hymn well chanted, a sweet native strain, 
The Swedes pour forth—then charge, opposed in vain j 
By trench and fire: regiment to regiment cheers, 
«* Brave Upland, Smaland, Finland, cross the spears 
Of these skirmishers with your bayonets.” Ha! again 
The enemy reels—the cannon’s taken. Lightnings flash 
From Wallenstein’s eye—himself’s already there. 
‘Ho! Tersky—lIllo, charge with trampling steeds 
Their flank. All cowards infamy shall lash 
Upon the recreant backs they turn—who’ll spare 
His life, or doubt the event, where Wallenstein leads?” 


xv. 
SAME, AT A MORE ADVANCED PERIOD. 


‘« Sire, the left wing is driven across the road, 

The batteries are retaken.” This ill news 

O’ertakes the King on the right, as he pursues 
The flying Croats. No alarm he showed— 
A few quick sentences on Horn bestowed : 

«‘ Regiment of Steinbock, it is thou I choose 

For escort. See! our brothers yonder lose 
Some ground. Away, my charger, thou 'rt bestrode 
By one must prove thy mettle.” In a trice 

He’s at the post of danger; with a cheer 
Rallies the broken—all resources tries. 

** Yon ’s no mean trooper—let thy aim be nice,” 
Says a gefreyter* to a musqueteer. 

«The King's struck!” through the ranks, soul-harrowing, flies. 


XVI. 


act ctecmmmmmmmmeretsr TBE. 


DEATH OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


‘¢ Brother, we'll take a circuit to the right, 

‘his bleeding arm I wish not to be seen— 

The sight disheartens.” He thus called had been 
An Imperialist: deserted on some slight, 





* A gefreyter with the Imperialists held a rank similar to that of a corporal in our army. 
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And changed religions—changed again, to plight 
Twice-broken faith to other colours—seen 
So often false, what he this day did mean 
Is a vexed question ; but suspicion’s blight 
Cleaves to Saxe-Lauenburg. As on they passed 
At a quick gallop, Lauenburg behind, 
The King fell, shot. His charger backward flew 
To the Swedes, revealing what their fears forecast ; 
They broke their ranks, by no command confined, 
And round his corpse a murderous conflict grew. 


xVIl. 


CONCLUSION OF THE BATTLE. 


‘** Who cares for life when Sweden’s sun is set ? 
Our glory is departed: we live now 
Only for vengeance!” Thus the Swedes avow 
Despair and desperation. With cheeks wet 
With tears they charge. How could such charge be met 
By serfs and hirelings? But behold! the brow 
Of Wallenstein brightens. Pappenheim’s troopers bow 
O’er outstretched necks, o’er clattering hoofs that threat 
The ear, ere seen. But see! as on they come, 
A hedge of pikes starts up. They cannot shake 
That serried mass, to all impressions numb 
As adamant, that to no odds will yield: 
All’s carnage—quarter neither give nor take. 
At length night falls, and both, defiant, quit the field. 


XVIII. 


MOURNING AT WEISSENFELLS, 


Enough for rage—enough’s for vengeance done : 
Grief now must claim its own. Around a bier 
Grim warriors weep o’er all their hearts hold dear— 

Weep o’er that form their swords from outrage won, 

"Mid heaps of slain. All now beneath the sun 
Indifferent to them. But soon draws near 
Another mourner, to which these appear 

But passing shadows. Speaking not, that none, 

In turn, vain words might offer: wrapt in weeds, 
Pale, but revealing such a depth of love 

As earth hath now no object left to fill, 

Eleonora, for the last time, feeds 

That grief an angel soon will sooth above, 

On what lies there pale, silent, cold, and still ! 


XIX. 


PAPPENHEIM. 


On Pappenheim’s forehead Nature’ hand had drawn 
Two sanguine strokes. A soldier from his choice, 
War was his element—his eye, his voice, 
And those two sanguine strokes, marked out from its dawn 
A mind congenial to those scenes where yawn 
Flames and convulsions. Oft did he rejoice 
To lead the hope forlorn, the first to hoise 
His flag upon the ramparts. Though to fawn 
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On princes he disdained, in faith firm-set, 
He deemed Heaven served by all the blood he spill’d. 
From Spain the order of the Golden Fleece 
Had almost reached him, when his death-blow met 
Him first at Lutzen. ‘*‘ Since the Swede is killed, 
The Catholic’s foe,” he gasped, ‘I die in peace !” 


XX. 
OXENSTIERN. 


Alas! that spirit is no more that swayed 
All counsels, bent all wills, and awed all minds. 
One hangs aloof, or one a leader finds 
That serves mere personal ends. ‘To be obeyed 
By princes, who sit down beneath the shade 
Of a great fame and will that bends and binds 
All others to itself, amid mankind’s 
Events, has not been oftentimes displayed. 
Such was the lot of great Gustavus—such 
Of few besides by moral strength made strong. 
Another great example we discern 
In a poor noble—poor, though charged with much. 
This man, in peace and war prime mover long, 
Was Sweden’s Chancellor, Oxenstiern. 


XxI. 
DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN. 


Night falls in Egra: in its castle hall 
The few friends left to that still towering man, 
Great, though so fallen! marked out for death, outran 
Tn revel their few sands. He, far from all, 
No voices hears, save one—the still, the small, 
That whispers, ‘‘ Thou’rt a traitor.” He would scan 
The heavens, and soon with Seni* he began 
From this remorseful spirit to disenthral 
His thoughts, when th’ old man croaked—‘‘ The Fates that spin 
Your destiny turn pale: a cloud appears 
On your natal star.” ‘‘ My friend, ‘twill soon be sped.” 
Another hour! and crash! the door falls in. 
Rush on the breast he shows two halberdiers ! 
"Twas thus from him his soul indignant fled! 


XXII. 
BERNARD, DUKE OF SAXE WEIMAR. 


** Courage, Father Joseph, Breysach will be ours— 
Saxe Weimar is no more.” ‘ Your Eminence,” 
Replied the Capuchin softly, ‘‘ may dispense 

With Protestant allies now.” Amid the flowers 
That memory strews before our vacant hours, 
None raise the feelings to a livelier sense 
Of valour never backward in defence 
Of injured right—of love that owns no powers 
Save the heart’s dictates—than thy stirring tale, 
O Bernard, early-lost and long-deplored! 
The Cardinal urged him to a marriage suit— 
‘* My niece is worth a duchy.” ‘ All would fuil,” 
Said he, “ though lord of nothing but my sword, 
To reconcile me to your stolen fruit.” 





* Seni was the name of the astrologer to whose skill in the “ occult science” Wallenstein 
so much trusted. 
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XXIII. 
THE SWEDISH GENERALS. 


How many glorious stars have left the field 
Of view, and still war thunders on. The eye 
That saw Gustavus soon will satisfy 

Its gaze on men who only stand revealed 

When he is gone. Yet they were taught to wield 
Their arms in a school that genius could supply 
From imitation. Planets in the sky 

Of memory, a reflected light they yield. 

Amongst this group Kniphausen may be named ; 
Brave Horn, falkenberg, Tott, Bandissen, 

Wrangel, who last of all these leaders shone ; 
Banner, whose follies oft his glory shamed ; 

Greatest of all, the rival of Turenne, 
Gustavus’s pupil, Bernard Tortensohn. 


XXIV. 
THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 


Thirty long years of war, and ruin spread 
O’er hamlet, town, and field!! But worse—far worse ! 
By moral blight, by killing, withering curse 
Of foul misdeeds in lawless license bred, 
The sanctities of faith, the marriage bed 
Polluted and profaned! Time, gentle nurse, 
Heals Nature’s wounds; but can it reimburse 
The losses of the heart—revive the dead— 
Recall to pristine health truth, charity, 
And stainless love? At length war’s thunders cease ; 
The sword now yields precedence to the pen, 
That leaving much the argument to be * 
Of future broils, builds up Westphalia’s peace, 
And Germany’s crushed spirit breathes again. 


XXV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Thus musing on some features of the past 
That still irradiate that exhaustless mine 
Of human aims and passions, I combine 
The scattered fragments, and the whole recast 
Into one picture—there connect, contrast, 
Compare them with each other, and assign 
Due place to all, till harmony divine 
Breaks on the patient, mental eye at last. 
What ’s the great moral that the sum conveys? 
Alas! all times have told it oft in vain : 
Build not for glory—if thou dost, essay 
No work unhallowed. Prefer not man’s praise 
To the smiles of Heaven—much less, thy hands distain 
With guilt that tears will never wash away. 


* Amongst the omissions of the ‘Treaty of Westphalia may be cited two, from which the 
‘seeds of discontent rapidly germinated.” “The relative proportions of taxation, not only in 
regard to each state, but to the different social classes of each, was one. Another was the 
regulation of the Diets of Deputation.”—See Dunham’s His. Ger. Em., Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
vol. iii, p, 229. 
















SIR JASPER CAREW, 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH 


Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 


KNT. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 


SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A MIDNIGHT RENCONTRE, 


My father had walked several streets 
of the capital before he could collect 
his thoughts, or even remember where 
he was. He went along, lost to every- 
thing save memory of his vengeance. 
He tried to call to mind the names of 
those on whose zeal and devotedness 
he could reckon; but so imbued with 
suspicion had his mind become—so 
distrustful of everything and every 
one, that he actually felt as if deserted 
by all the world, without one to suc- 
cour or stand by him. 

Thus rambling by chance, he found 
himself in Stephen's-green, where he 
sat down to rest under one of those 
great trees, which in those times shaded 
the favourite promenade of Dublin. 
Directly in front of him was a large 
mansion, brilliantly lighted up, and 
crowded by a numerous company, 
many of whom were enjoying the 
balmy air of a summer’s night, on the 
balcony in front of the windows. As 
they moved to and fro, passing back 
and forwards, my father could recog- 
nise several that he was acquainted 
with, and some that he knew most in- 
timately. 

Filled with one consuming thought, 
he fancied that he heard his name at 
every moment ; that every allusion was 
to him, and each burst of laughter was 
uttered in derision at his cost. His 
rage had worked him up almost to 
madness, and he could hardly restrain 
himself from calling out, and replying 
aloud to these fancied insults and as- 
persions on his character. 

At such moments of doubt as these, 
certainty flashes on the mind with a 
power of concentration and resolution 
that seems to confer strength for any- 
thing, however difficult. So was it to 
my father, as suddenly the tones of a 
well-known voice struck on his ear, 
and he heard the easy laugh of him 
that he hated most of all the world. 
It was Barry Rutledge himself, who 


now was leaning over the balcony, in 
the centre of a group, whom he was 
evidently entertaining by his remarks. 

The bursts of laughter which at each 
moment interrupted him, showed how 
successfully his powers of entertaining 
were being exercised, while at inter- 
vals a dead silence around proved the 
deep attention with which they lis- 
tened. 

It was at the moment when, by the 
death of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
a new ministry was formed in England, 
and the Duke of Portland recalled 
from his viceroyalty, to be succeeded 
by Lord Temple. The changes that 
were like to ensue upon this new ap- 
pointment were actively discussed in 
society, and now formed the subject 
of conversation on the balcony. 

«You will be at large again, Barry,” 
said one of the group; ‘these new 
people won't know your value.” 

‘¢ Pardon me!” cried he, laughing, 
** I’m handed over with Cotterell and 
the state coach, as functionaries that 
cannot be easily replaced. Let them 
try and manage Dublin without me! 
I defy them! Who knows every flaw 
and crack of reputation—every da- 
maged character, and every tarnished 
fume, as 1 do? Who can tell each man’s 

rice, from knowing his weak points ? 

Vho can play off the petty jealousies 
of rivals against each other; disgust 
them with their party; and buy them 
cheap for the Castle? Who but Barry 
Rutledge? I'll offer a wager of five 
hundred, that there is not a family se- 
cret I can't have the key to within one 
week.” 

‘* What the devil ever induced you 
to take up such a career?” asked a 
deep-voiced burly-looking country gen- 
tleman. 

** The turf gave me the hint,” said 
Rutledge, coolly. I lost every six- 
pence 1 once possessed, when I backed 
this horse or betted on that one. I 
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regained a considerable share of my 
loss when I limited myself to looking 
out for what they style ‘ disqualifica- 
tions ’—to discover that Wasp wasn’t a 
two-year old, or that Muffin was clean 
bred; that Terry had won before, and 
that Ginger was substituted for an- 
other. I saw that political life was pret- 
ty much the same kind of game, and 
that there would be a grand opening 
for the first fellow that brought his 
racing craft to bear on the great world 
of state affairs. I’m sure ‘others will 
follow out the line, and doubtless 
eclipse all the cleverness of Barry 
Rutledge ; but at all events, they can't 
deny him the merit of the invention. 
They talk to you about skilful secre- 
taries and able debaters; I tell you 
flatly I've got more votes for the Go- 
vernment than any one of them all, and 
just in the way I've mentioned. Was 
it Dick Talbot’s convictions or his 
wife’s losses at loo that made him join 
us last session? How did Rowley 
come over? Ask Harvey Bruce who 
horsewhipped him in the mess-room at 
Kells. Why did Billy Hamilton desert 
his party? Lady Mary may tell you; and 
if she won't, George Gordon, of the 


Highlanders, can. What’s the use of 


going through the list, from old Hemp- 
hill, that was caught cheating at pic- 
quet, down to Watty Carew, with his 
wife won at a game of Barocco ?” 

*«¢ Slanderer—scoundrel !” cried out 
my father, in a voice hoarse with pas- 
sion; and as the words were uttered, 
the balcony was suddenly deserted, 
and the rushing sounds of many people 
descending the stairs together, were as 

uickly heard. For a few seconds my 
father stood uncertain and undecided ; 
but then, with a bold precipitancy, he 
seemed to calculate every issue in an 
instant, and made up his mind how to 
proceed. He dashed across the street 
towards the dark alley which flanked 
the ‘‘ green,” and along which ran a 
deep and stagnant ditch, of some ten or 
twelve feet in width. Scarcely had he 
gained the shelter of the trees when a 
number of persons rushed from the 
house into the street, and hurried hither 
and thither in pursuit. As they passed 
out, my father was enabled to recognise 
several whom he knew; but for one 
only had he any care; on him he fas- 
tened his eyes with the eager stead fast- 
ness of hate, and tracked him as he 
went, regardless of all others. 

Without concert among themselves, 
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or any clue to direct their search, they 
separated in various directions. Still 
my father held his place unchanged, 
doubtless rev olving, in that brief inter- 

val, the terrible consequences of his act. 
Some fifteen or twenty minutes might 
have thus elapsed, and now he saw one 
return to the house, speedily followed 
by another, and then athird, At last 
Rutledge came alone ; he walked along 
slowly, “and as if deep in meditation. 
As though revolving the late incident 
in his mind, he stood for a moment 
looking up at the windows, and pro- 
bably speculating in his mind on the 
precise spot occupied by him who had 
uttered the insult. 

‘«‘ Here, beneath the trees,” said my 
father, in a low, but clear accent ; and 
Rutledge turned, and hastened across 
the street. It will, of course, never be 
known whether he understood these 
words as coming from a stranger, or 
from some one of his own friends, sug- 
gesting pursuit in a particular direc- 
tion. 

My father only waited to see that the 
other was following, when he turned 
and fled. The entrances to the park, 
or Green, as it was called, were by small 
pathways across the moat, closed by 
low, wooden wickets. Across one of 
these my father took bis way, tearing 
down the gate, with noise suflicient to 
show the course he followed. 

Rutledge was close at his heels, and 
already summoning all his efforts to 
come up with him, when my father 
turned round and stood. 

‘We are alone!” cried he; ‘there 
is none to interrupt us. Now, Barry 
Rutledge, you or I, or both of us, may- 
hap, shall pass the night here!” and, 
as he spoke, he drew forth his sword- 
cane from the walking-stick that he 
carried. 

‘«‘ What !—is that Carew? Are you 
W alter Carew ?” said Rutledge, “ad. 
vancing towards him. 

«No nearer—not a step nearer !— 
or, by heaven!—P'll not answer for my 
passion—draw your sword, and defend 
yourself!” 

** Why, this is sheer madness, W; atty. 
What is your quarrel with me?” 

** Do youask me ?—do you want to 
hear why I called you ascoundrel and 
a slanderer ?—or is it that I can brand 
you as both, at noon-day, and in a 
crowd, adding coward to the epithets?” 

*¢ Come—come,” said the other, 
with a sarcastic coolness, that only in- 
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creased my father's rage. ‘* You know 
as well as any man, that these things 
are not done in this fashion. I am 
easily found when wanted.” 

“Do you think that I will give you 
another day to propagate your slander? 
No, by heaven! not an hour!” And 
so saying, he rushed on, probably to 
consummate the outrage by a blow. 
Rutledge, who was in court dress, now 
drew his rapier, and the two steels 
crossed. 

My father was a consummate swords- 
man; he had fought several times with 
that weapon when abroad; and had he 

‘ 

only been guided by his habitual tem- 
per, nothing would have been easier 
for him than to overcome his antago- 
nist. So ungovernable, however, was 
hi$ passion now, that he lost almost 
every advantage his superior skill 
might have conferred. 

As if determined to kill his enemy at 
any cost, he never stood on his guard, 
nor parried a single thrust, but rushed 
wildly athim. Rutledge, whose cou- 
rage was equal to his coolness, saw all 
the advantage this gave him; and, 
after a few passes, succeeded in run- 
ning his sword through my father’s 
chest, so that the point actus ally pro- 
jected on the opposite side. With a 
sudden jerk of his body, my father 
snapped the weapon in two, and then 
shortening his own to within about a 
foot of the point, he ran Rutledge 
through the heart. One heavy groan 
followed, and he fell dead upon his face. 

My father drew forth the fragment 
from his own side, and then stooping 
down, examined the body of his adver- 
sary. His recollection of what passed 
in that terrible moment was horribly 
distinct ever after. He mentioned to 
him from whom I myself learned these 
details, that so diabolical was the 
hatred that held possession of him, that 
he sat down in the grass beside the 
body, and contemplated it with a kind 
of fiend-like exultation. A light, thin 
rain began to fall goon after, “and my 
father, moved by some instinctive feel- 
ing, threw Rutledge’s cloak over the 
lifeless body, and then withdrew. Al- 
though the pain of his own wound was 
considerable, he soon perceived that no 
vital part had been injured—indeed, 
the weapon had passed through the 
muscles without ever having penetrated 
the cavity of the chest. He succeeded, 
by binding his handkerchief around his 
waist, im stanching the blood; and, 











although weakened, the terrible ex. 
citement of the event seemed to lend 
him a momentary strength for further 
exertion. 

His first impulse, as he found him- 
self outside the Green, was to deliver 
himself to the authorities, making a 
full avowal of all that had occurred. 
To do this, however, would involve 
other consequences which he had not 
the courage to confront. Any narra- 
tive of the duel would necessarily re- 
quire a history of the provocation, and 
thus a wider publicity to that shame 
which was now embittering his exist- 
ence, 

Without ultimately deciding what 
course he should adopt, my father de- 
termined to give himself further time 
for reflection, by at once hastening 
back to the country ere his presence in 
the capital was known. He now re- 
turned to the hotel, and, asking for his 
bill, informed the waiter that if any 
one inquired for Mr. Cuthbert that he 
should mention his address at a certain 
number in Aungier-street. The car- 
man who drove him from the door was 
directed to drive to the same place, 
and there dismissed. After this, taking 
his carpet-bag in his hand, he walked 
leisurely along towards Ball’ s-bridge, 
where alre: ady, as the day was break. 
ing, a number of vehicles were assem- 
bled on the stand. Affecting a wish 
to catch the packet for England, he 
drove hastily to the Pigeon-house, but 
the vessel had already sailed. It was 
strange enough that he never was able 
to say actually whether he meditated 
passing over to England, or simply to 
conceal the line of his flight. Thus 
uncertain whither to go, or what to 
do, a considerable time was passed ; 
and he was on the point of engaging a 
boat to cross over to Howth, when a 
sudden thought struck him, that he 
would drive direct to Fagan’s, in Ma- 
ry’s-Abbey. 

It was about six o’clock of a bright 
summer's morning, asmy fatheralighted 
at Fagan’s door. ‘* The Grinder” was 
already up, and busily engaged in- 
specting the details of his shop, for, 
however insignificant as a source of 
gain, some strange instinct seemed to 
connect his prosperity with the humble 
occupation of his father and his grand. 
father, and he appeared to think that 
the obscure fruit-stall formed a secret 
link between their worldly successes 
and his own. 
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It was with surprise, not altogether 
devoid of shame, that he saw my father 
descend from the jaunting-car, to sa- 
lute him. 

«I’ve come to take my breakfast 
with you, Tony,” said he gaily, ‘and 
determining to be a man of business 
for once, l’m resolved to catch these 
calm hours of the morning that you 
prudent fellows make such good use 
of!” 

Fagan stared with astonishment at 
this sudden apparition of one froin 
whom he neither expected a visit at 
such an hour, much less a speech of 
such meaning. He, however, mum- 
bled out some words of welcome, with 
a half-intelligible compliment about 
my father’s capacity being fully equal 
to any exigencies or any demands that 
might be made upon it. 

** So they told me at school, Tony, 
and so they said in College. They re- 

ated the same thing when I entered 
Deslhieeied ; but, somehow, I have 
been always a fellow of great promise 
and no performance, and I am begin- 
ning at last to suspect that I shall 
scarcely live to see this wonderful 
future that is to reveal me to the world 
in the plenitude of my powers.” 

«Tt will, then, be entirely your own 
fault, sir,” said Fagan, with an ear- 
nestness that showed the interest 
he felt in the subject. ‘* Let me speak 
to you seriously, sir,” said he; and 
he led the way into a room, where, 
having seated themselves, he went on— 

«With your name, and your position, 
and your abilities, Mr. Carew—no, sir, 
I am too deeply concerned in what Isay 
to be a flatterer—there was a great 
and glorious career open before you, 
nor is the time to follow it gone by. 
Think what you might be amongst 
your countrymen, by standing forward 
as their champion. Picture to your- 
self the place you might hold, and the 
power you might wield. Not a power 
to depend upon the will of a minister, 
or the caprice of a cabinet, but a 
power based upon the affections of an 
entire pes for I say it advisedly, 
the leadership of the national party is 
yet to be claimed. Lord Charlemont 
is too weak and too ductile for it. Be- 
sides that, his aristocratic leanings 
unfit him for close contact with the 
imasses. Henry Grattan has great re- 
quisites, but he has great deficiencies 
too. The favour that he wins in the 
senate, he loses in society. We want 


a man who shall speak for us in public 
the sentiments that fall from us at our 
tables; who shall assure the English 
Government, and the English nation 
too, that the Irish Catholic is equal 
in loyalty as in courage—that his fealty 
is not less because his faith is that of 
his fathers. It is not eloquence we 
need, Mr. Carew. Our cause does 
not want embellishinent. Orators may 
be required to prop up a weak or falling 
case, Ours can stand alone, without 
such aid! An honest, a resolute, and an 
independent advocate—one, whose an- 
cient name on one side, and whose ge- 
nial nature on the other, shall be a link 
betwixt the people and the gentry. 
Such a man, whenever found, may take 
the lead in Ireland; and, however 
English ministers may dictate laws, 
he, and he alone, will govern this 
country.” 

My father listened with intense ea- 
gerness to every word of this appeal. 
Not even the flattery to himself was 
more pleasing than the glimpses he 
caught of a great national struggle, in 
which Ireland should come out tri- 
umphant. Such visions were amongst 
the memories of his boyish enthusiasm, 
begotten in the wild orgies of a College 
life, and nurtured amidst the excesses 
of many a debauch; and although fo- 
reign travel and society had obliterated 
most of these impressions, now they 
came back with tenfold force, in a 
moment when his mind was deeply agi- 
tated and excited. For an instant he 
had been carried away by this enticing 
theme ; he had actually forgotten, in 
his ardour, the terrible incident which 
go lately he had passed through, when 
Raper rushed hurriedly into the room 
where they sat, exclaiming— 

‘**A dreadful murder has taken place 
in the city. Mr. Rutledge, of the Vice- 
roy’s household, was found dead this 
morning, in Stephen’s-green.” 

«¢ Within the Green ?” asked Fagan. 
** What could have brought him there 
after nightfall? There must have been 
some assignation in the case.” 

“Do you know —have you heard 
any of the circumstances, sir?” asked 
my father. 

** No further than that he was killed 
by a sword thrust, which passed com- 
pletely through his chest. Some sus- 
pect that he was lured to the spot by 
one pretence or other. Others are of 
opinion that it was a duel! Robbery 
had certainly nothing to say to it, for 
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his watch and purse were found on the 
body.” 

** Have they taken the body away ?” 

“‘No, sir. It remains for the coro- 
ner’s inquest, which is to assemble 
immediately.” 

«Had Rutledge any political ene- 
mies? Is it supposed that the event 
was in any way connected with 
party ?” 

«‘That could scarcely be,” said 
Fagan. ‘* He was one who gave him- 
self little concern about state affairs— 
an easy fop, that fluttered about the 
Court, caring for little above the plea- 
sures of his valueless existence !” 

** For such men you have few sym- 
pathies, Fagan!” 

“None, sir. Notone. Their his- 
tory is ever the same. A life of de- 
bauch—a death of violence !” 

«‘ This is to speak hardly, Fagan,” 
said my father, mildly. ‘ Men like 
_ Rutledge have their good qua- 
ities, though they be not such as you 
and I set store by. I never thought 
so myself, but others, indeed, deemed 
him a most amusing companion, and 
with more than an ordinary share of 
wit and pleasantry.” 

«‘ The wit and pleasantry were both 
exerted to make his friends ridiculous, 
sir,” said Fagan, severely. ‘* He was 
a man that lived upon a reputation for 
smartness, gained at the expense of 
every good feeling.” 

«I'll wager a trifle, Tony,” said my 
father, laughing, ‘ that he died deep in 

our books. Come, be frank, and say 
ow much this unhappy affair will cost 
you.” 

«* Not so dearly as it may you, sir,” 
whispered Fagan in my father’s ear ; 
and the words nearly overcame him. 

«*How so?—what do you mean?” 
muttered my father, in a broken, fal- 
tering voice. 

« Gome this way, for a moment, 
Mr. Carew,” said the other, aloud, 
“and I'll show you my snuggery, 
where I live, apart from all the world.” 

My father followed him into a small 
chamber, where Fagan at once closed 
the door, and locked it; and then ap- 
proaching him, pulled forth from be- 
neath his loose cuff, a lace ruffle, stain- 
ed and clotted with blood. 

**It is fortunate for you, Mr. Ca- 
rew,” said he, “‘ that Raper is so unob- 
servant ; any other than he would have 
seen this, and this;” and as he spoke 
the last words, he pointed to a small 
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portion of a bloody handkerchief which 
projected outside the shirt-frill. 

So overwhelmed was my father by 
these evidences, that he sank power- 
less into a chair, without strength to 
speak. 

‘* How was it ?—how did it occur?” 
asked Fagan, sitting down in front of 
him, and placing one hand familiarly 
on my father's knee. Simple as the 
action was, it was a liberty that he had 
never dared before to take with my fa- 
ther, who actually shuddered at the 
touch, as though it had been a pollu- 
tion. 

«¢ Unpremeditated, of course, I con- 
clude,” said Fagan, still endeavouring 
to lead him on to some explanation. 
My father nodded. 

** Unwitnessed also,” said Fagan, 
slowly. Another nod implied assent. 

‘Who knows of your presence in 
Dublin ?—Who has seen you, since 
your arrival in Dublin ?” asked he. 

*«* None of my acquaintances, so far, 
at least, as I know. I went, by a mere 
accident, to a hotel where I am not 
known. By another accident, if I dare 
so call it, I fell upon this rencontre. I 
will endeavour to tell you the whole, 
as it occurred—that is, if I can suffi- 
ciently collect myself; but first let 
me have some wjne, Fagan, for I am 
growing weak.” 

As Fagan left the room, he passed 
the desk where Raper was already 
seated, hard at work, and, laying his 
hand on the clerk’s shoulder, he whis- 
pered— 

‘Be cautious that you do not 
mention Mr. Carew’s arrival here. 
There is a writ out against him for 
debt, and he has come up here to be 
out of the way.” 

Raper heard the words without even 
discontinuing to write, and merely 
muttered a brief “very well,” in reply. 

When Fagan re-entered the cham- 
ber, he found my father just rallyin 
from a fainting-fit, which loss of blood 
and agitation together, had brought 
on. Two or three glasses of wine 
hastily swallowed, restored him, and 
he was again able to converse. 

** Can you be traced to this house? 
is there any clue to you here ?” asked 
Fagan, resuming his former seat. 

** None, so faras I know. ‘The af- 
fair occurred thus E 

‘‘ Pardon my interrupting you,” 
broke in Fagan; ‘* but the most im- 
portant thing at this moment is, to 
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provide for your safety, in the event 
of any search after you. Have you 
any ground to apprehend this ?” 

** None whatever. You shall hear 
the story.” 

«They are talking of it outside!" 
whispered Fagan, with a gesture of bis 
hand to enforce caution; “ let us listen 
to them.” And he slowly unlocked the 
door, and left it to stand ajar. 

The outer shop was by this time 
filling with the small fruit-venders of 
the capital—a class peculiarly disposed 
to collect and propagate the gossip of 
the day; and Fagan well knew how 
much the popular impression would 
depend tpon the colouring of their re- 
cital. 

«’Tis lucky,” said one, ‘‘ that his 
watch and money was on him, or they’d 
say at once it was the boys done it.” 

** Paix! they couldn’t do that,” 
broke in another; “‘there’s marks about 
the place would soon contradict them.” 

«* What marks ?” 

‘The print of an elegant boot. I 
saw it myself; it is small in the heel 
and sharp in the toe, very unlike yours 
or mine, Tim.” 

‘«* Begad! so much the better,” said 
the other, laughing. 

“And I'll tell you more,” resumed 
the former speaker: “it was a dress 
sword—what they wear at the Castle 
—killed him. You could scarce see 
the hole. It’s only a little blue spot 
between the ribs.” 

** Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ exclaimed a 
woman’s voice; ‘‘ and they say he was 
an elegant, fine man !” 

** As fine a figure of a man as ever 
ye looked at !” 

** And nobody knows the reason of 
it at all?” asked she again. 

**T'llengage it was about a woman !” 
muttered a husky, old, cracked voice, 
that was constantly heard, up to this 
moment, bargaining for oranges. 

And Fagan quickly made a sign to 
my father to listen attentively. 

«¢That’s Denny Cassin,”” whispered 
he, “the greatest newsmonger in 
Dublin.” 

«* The devil recave the fight ever I 
heerd of hadn’t a woman in it, some- 
how or other; an’ if she didn't 
begin it, she was shure to come in at 
the end, and make it worse. Wasn't 
it a woman that got Hemphill Daly 
shot ?—wasn't it a woman was the 
death of Major Brown, of Coolimines ? 
—wasn’t it a woman > 
VOL, XLI.—NO, 
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** Arrah! bother ye, Denny :” broke 
in the representative of the sex, who 
stood an impatient listener to this long 
indictment ; ‘‘what’s worth fightin’ 
for in the world barrin’ ourselves ?” 

A scornful laugh was all the reply 
he deigned to this appeal; and he 
went on— 

‘*T often said what Barry Rut- 
ledge ‘ud come to; ay, and I told 
himself so. ‘You’ve a bad tongue,’ 
says I, ‘and you've a bad heart. 
Some day or other you ’l) be found 
out ;’ and ye see, so he was.” 

**T wonder who did it,” exclaimed 
another. 

“‘ My wonder is,” resumed Denny, 
* that it wasn’t done long ago; or in- 
stead of one wound in his skin, that he 
hadn’t fifty. Do you know that when 
I used to go up to the officers’ room 
with oranges, I'd hear more wickedness 
out of his mouth in one mornin’, than 
I'd hear in Pill-lane, here, in a month 
of Sundays. ‘There wasn’t a man dined 
at the Castle—there wasn’t a lady 
danced at the Coort, that he hadn't a 
bad story about; and he always began 
by saying—‘ He and I was old school- 
fellows,’ or ‘she’s a great friend of 
mine.’ I was up there the morning 
after the Coort came home from Carew 
Castle; and if ye heard the way he 
went on about the company. He be- 
gan with Curtis, and finished with Ca- 
rew himself.” 

Fagan closed the door here, and 
walking over, sat down beside my fa- 
ther’s chair. 

*‘We’ve heard enough now, sir,” 
said he, ‘to know what popular opi- 
nion will pronounce upon this man. 
Denny speaks with the voice of a 
large mass of this city ; and if they be 
not either very intelligent or exalted, 
they are, at least, fellows who back 
words by deeds, and are quite ready to 
risk theirheads for their convictions—a 
test of honesty that their betters, per- 
haps, would shrink from. From what 
he says, there will be little sympathy 
for Rutledge. The law, of course, will 
follow its due path; but the law against 
popular feeling is like the effort of the 
wind to resist the current of a fast river. 
It may ruffle the surface, but never will 
arrest the stream. Now, sir, just tell 
me in a few words, what took place be- 
tween you?” 

My father detailed everything, 
from the hour of his arrival in Dublin, 
down to the very moment of his de- 
F 













scending at Fagan’s door. He fultered, 
indeed, and hesitated about the con. 
versation of the coffee-room, for even 
in all the confidence of a confession, he 
shrunk from revealing the story of his 
marriage. And in doing so, he stam- 
mered and blundered so much, that 
Fagan could collect little above the 
bare facts, that my mother had been 
wagered at a card-table, and won by 
my father. 

Had my father been in acooler mood, 
he could not have failed to remark, how 
much deeper was the interest Fagan 
took in the story of his first meeting 
with my mother, than in all the cir- 
cumstances of the duel. So far as it 
was safe—farther than it would have 
been so at any other moment—the 
Grinder cross-questioned my father as 
to her birth, the manner of her educa- 
tion, and the position she held before 
her marriage. 

«This is all beside the matter,” 
cried my father, at last, impatiently. 
** T am now to think what is best to be 
done here. Shall I give myself up at 
once?—and why not, Fagan?” added 
he, abruptly, interrogating the look of 
the other. 

«For two suflicient reasons, sir: 
first, that you would be needlessly ex- 
posing yourself to great peril; and, 
secondly, you would certainly be ex- 
posing another to great .” He stop- 
ped and faltered, for there was that in 
my father’s face that made the utter- 
ance of a wrong word dangerous, 

‘Take care what you say, Master 
Tony; for, however selfish you may 
deem me, I have still enough of heart 
left to consider those far worthier of 
thought than myself.” 

«« And yet, sir, the fact is so, whether 
I speak it or not,” said Fagan. * Once 
let this affair come before a public tri- 
bunal, and what is there that can be 
held back from the prying imperti- 
nence of the world? And I see no 
more reason why you should peril life 
than risk all that makes life desir- 
able.” 

«¢ But what or where is all this peril, 
Fagan? You talk asif I had been com- 
mitting a murder.” 

«« It is precisely the name they would 
give it in the indictment, sir,” said the 
oiher, boldly. ‘* Nay, hear me out, 
Mr. Carew. Were [| to tell the ad- 
venture of last night, as the bare facts 
reveal it, who would suggest the pos- 

sibility of its being a duel? Think of 
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the place—the hour—the solitude— 
the mere accident of the meeting! 
Oh! no, sir; duels are not fought in 
this fashion.” 

‘© You are arguing against yourself, 
Tony. You have convinced me that 
there is but one course open. I must 
surrender myself!” 

*‘ Think well of it, first, Mr. Carew,” 
said Fagan, drawing his chair closer, 
and speaking in a lower tone. ‘We 
must not let any false delicacy deceive 
us. There never was a case of this 
kind yet that did not less depend upon 
its own merits than on fifty things 
over which one has no contrel. The 
temper of the judge —the rank in life 
of the jury—the accidental tone of 
public opinion at the moment—the 
bias of the press ; these are the agen- 
cies to be thought of. When Grogan 
Hamilton was tried for shooting John 
Adair, in the mess-room, at Carlow, 
his verdict was pronounced before the 
jury was empannelled !” 

*‘T never heard of that case,” said 
my father, anxiously. 

«It occurred when you were a boy 
at school, sir; and although the facts 
would not read so condemnatory now, 
at that time there was not one voice to 
be heard on the side of mercy. The 
duel, if duel it could be called, took 
place after every one, save themselves, 
had left the table. The quarrel was an 
old grudge, revived over the bottle. 
They fought without witnesses ; and 
with Heaven knows what inequality of 
weapons, and although Hamilton gave 
himself up “a 

«« He gave himself up ?” interrupted 
my father. 

«© Yes, sir—in direct opposition to his 
friends’ advice, he did so; but, had he 
followeda different course—had heeven 
waited till the excitement had calmed 
down a little—till men began to talk 
more dispassionately on the subject, 
the result might have been diffe- 
rent.” 

«¢ And what was the result ?” 

‘“T have already told you, sir—a 
conviction.” 

*¢ And what followed 2” 

‘¢ He was hanged—hanged in front 
of the old gaol at Naas, where the 
regiment he once had served in were 
quartered. I don’t know how or why 
this was done. Some said it was to 
show the people that there was no fa- 
vouritism towards a man of rank and 
fortune. Some alleged it was to spare 
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the feelings of his relatives, who were 
Carlow people.” 

«¢ Good Heavens !” exclaimed my fa- 
ther, passionately, ‘‘was there ever 
such an infamy !” 

«* The event happened as I tell you, 
sir. I believe I have the trial in the 
house—if I have not, Crowther will 
have it, for he was engaged in the de- 
fence, and one of those who endea- 
voured to dissuade Hamilton from his 
resolution of surrender.” 

«And who is Crowther ?” 

** A solicitor, sir, of great practice 
and experience.” 

“In whom you have confidence, 
Fagan ?” 

‘¢ The most implicit confidence.” 

«« And who could be useful to us in 
this affair 2?” 


“‘Of the very greatest utility, sir; 
not alone from his legal knowledge, 
but from his consummate acquaintance 
with the world and its modes of think. 
ing.” 

*¢Can you send for him. Can you 
get him here without exciting suspi- 
cion ?” said my father; for already had 
terror seized hold on him, and even 
before he knew it, was he entangled in 
the toils. 

«¢T can have him here within an hour, 
sir, and without any risk whatever, for 
he is my own law-adviser, and in con- 
stant intercourse with me.” 

Fagan now persuaded my father to 
lie down, and try to obtain some sleep, 
promising to awake him the moment 
that Crowther arrived. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A CONFERENCE. 


Scarcety had my father laid himself 
down on the bed, when he fell off into 
a heavy sleep. Fatigue, exhaustion, 
and Joss of blood, all combined to over- 
come him, and he lay motionless in the 
same attitude he at first assumed. 

Fagan came repeatedly to the bed- 
side, and opening the curtains slightly, 
gazed on the cold, impassive features 
with a strange intensity. One might 
have supposed that the almost death- 
like calm of the sleeper'’s face, would 
have defied every thought or effort of 
speculation; but there he sat, watching 
it, as though, by dint of patience and 
study, he mightat length attain toread- 
ing what was passing within that brain. 

At the slightest sound that issued 
from the lips, too, he would bend down 
to try and catch its meaning. Per- 
haps, at moments like these, a trace of 
impatience might be detected in his 
manner; but for the most part, bis hard, 
stern features showed no sign of emo- 
tion, and it was in all his accustomed 
self-possession that he descended to the 
small and secluded chamber, where 
Crowther sat awaiting him. 

‘Still asleep, Fagan?” asked the 
lawyer, looking hastily up from the 
papers and documents he had been pe- 
rusing. 

«* He is asleep; and like enough to 
continue so,” replied the other, slowly, 
while he sank down into an arm-chair, 
and gave himself up to deep reflection. 

«IT have been thinking a good deal 
over what you have told me,” said 
Crowther, ‘ and, I own, I see the very 





gravest objections to his surrendering 
himself." 

‘* My own opinion !” rejoined Fagan, 
curtly. 

«* Even if it were an ordinary duel, 
with all the accustomed formalities of 
time, place, and witnesses, the temper 
of the public mind is just now in a cri- 
tical state on these topies—MacNa- 
m:ra’s death, and that unfortunate 
affair at Kells, have made a deep im- 
pression. I'd not trust too much to 
such dispositions. Besides, the chances 
are, they would not admit him to bail, 
so that he'd have to pass three, nearly 
four months in Newgate beforehe could 
be brought to trial.”’ 

** He’d not live through the impri- 
sonment. It would break his heart, if 
it did not kill him otherwise.” 

‘* By no means unlikely.” 

**T know him well, and I am econ. 
vinced he’d not survive it. Why the 
very thought of the accusation —the 
bare idea that he could be arraigned 
as a criminal, so overcame him here 
this morning, that he staggered back, 
and sunk into that chair, half faint- 
ing.” 

‘¢ He thinks that he was not known 
at that hotel where he stopped ?” 

«* He is quite confident of that—the 
manner of the waiters towards him 
convinces him that he was not recog- 
nised.” 

** Nor has be spoken with any one 
since his arrival, except yourself?” 

** Not one, save the hackney car- 
man, who evidently did not know him.” 
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“* He left home, you say, without a 
servant ?” 

«‘ Yes! he merely said that he was 
going over, for a day or two, to the 
mines, and would be back by the end 
of the week. But, latterly, he has 
often absented himself in this fashion ; 
and, having spoken of visiting one 
place, has changed his mind, and gone 
to another, in an opposite direction.” 

** Who has seen him since he arrived 
here ?” 

«* No one but myself and Raper.” 

** Ah! Raper has seen him? ” 

‘That matters but little. Joe has 
forgotten all about it already, or if he 
has not, I have but to say, that it was 
a mistake for him to fancy that it 
was so. You shall see, if you like, 
that he will not even hesitate the mo- 
ment I tell him the thing is so.” 

‘Tt only remains, then, to determine 
where he should go—I mean Carew ; 
for, although any locality would serve 
in one respect, we must bethink our- 
selves of every issue to this affair ; 
and, should there be any suspicion at- 
taching to him, he ought to be out of 
danger—the danger of arrest. Where 
do his principal estates lie ?” 

«Tn Wicklow—immediately around 
Castle Carew.” 

** But he has other property ?” 

“Yes! he has some northern es- 
tates; and there is a mine, also, on 
Lough Allen belonging to him.” 

«* Well, why not go there?” 

**There is no residence; there is 
nothing beyond the cabins of the pea- 
santry, or the scarcely more comfort- 
able dwelling of the overseer. I have 
it, Crowther,” cried he, suddenly, as 
though a happy notion had just struck 
him; ‘I have it. You have heard 
of that shooting-lodge of mine at the 
Killeries? It was Carew’'s property, 
but has fallen into my hands: he 
shall go there. So far as seclusion 

oes, I defy Ireland to find its equal. 

hey who have seen it, tell me it is a 

erfect picture of landscape beauty. 

Ie can shoot, and fish, and sketch for 
a week or so, till we see what turn 
this affair is like to take. Nothing 
could be better; the only difficulty is 
the distance.” 

*¢ You tell me that he is ill.” 

‘It is more agitation than actual 
illness: he was weak and feeble before 
this happened, and of course his nerves 
are terribly shaken by it.” 

** The next consideration is, how to 
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apprise his wife, at least, what we 
ought to tell her if he be incapable of 
writing.” 

‘*T hinted that already as I accom- 
panied him up stairs, and by his man- 
ner it struck me that he did not lay 
much stress on the matter; he merely 
said, ‘Oh! she has no curiosity ; she 
never worries herself about what does 
not concern her.’ ” 

«* A rare quality in a wife, Fagan,” 
said the other, with a smile. 

Whether it was the prompting of 
his own thoughts, or that some real or 
fancied emphasis on the word ¢ wife!” 
caught him, but Fagan asked, suddenly, 
“‘ What did you say ?” 

‘«T remarked that it was a rare qua- 
lity for a wife to possess. You thought, 
perhaps, it was rather the gift of those 
who enjoy the privilege, and not the 
name of such.” 

‘‘ Maybe you're right, then, Crow- 
ther. Shall I own to you, it was the 
very thought that was passing through 
my own brain.” 

‘* How strange that Rutledge should 
have hinted the very same suspicion to 
myself, the last time we ever spoke 
together,” said Crowther, in a low, 
confidential whisper. ‘* We were sit- 
ting in my back office, he had come to 
show me some bills of money won at 
play, and ask my advice about them. 
Carew was the endorser of two or 
three amongst them, and Rutledge 
remarked at the tremendous pace the 
other was going, and how impossible it 
was thatany fortune could long maintain 
it. There was some difliculty in catch- 
ing exactly his meaning, for he spoke 
rapidly, and with more than his accus- 
tomed warmth. It was something, 
however, to this eflect—*‘ All this ex- 
travagant display is Madame’s doing, 
and the natural consequence of his 
folly in France. If, instead of this 
absurd mistake, he had married and 
settled in Ireland, his whole career 
would have taken a different turn.’ 
Now, when I reflected on the words 
after he left me, I could not satisfy 
myself whether he had said that Carew 
ought to have married, in contradis- 
tinction to have formed this French 
attachment, or simply that he deemed 
an Irish wife would have been a wiser 
choice than a French one.” 

** The former strikes me as the true 
interpretation,” said Fagan, ‘‘and the 
more I think on every circumstance of 
this aflair, the more do I incline to this 
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opinion. The secrecy so unnecessary 
—the mystery as to her family, even 
as to her name—all so needless. That 
interval of seclusion, in which, proba- 
bly, he had not yet resolved finally on 
the course he should adopt. And 
lastly, a point more peculiarly refer- 
ring to ourselves, and over which [ 
have often pondered: I mean the se- 
lection of my daughter, Polly, to be 
her friend and companion. It is not 
at my time of life,” added Fagan, with 
an almost fierce energy of voice, “that 
I have to learn how the aristocracy 
regard me and such as me. No one 
needs to tell me that any intercourse 
between us must depend on something 
else than similarity of taste and pur- 
suit; that if we ever sit down to the 
same table together, it is on the ground 
of a compromise. There is a shame 
to be concealed or consoled, or there 
is a debt to be deferred, or left un- 
claimed for ever. Walter Carew’s 
wife would scarcely have sought out 
the Grinder’s daughter for her friend 
and bosom companion. His mistress 
might have thought such an alliance 
most suitable. Polly has herself told 
me the terms of perfect equality on 
which they lived; that never by a 
chance word, look, or gesture, was 
there aught which could imply a posi- 
tion of superiority above her own. 
They called each other by their Chris- 
tian names, they assumed all the inti- 
macy of sisters, and that almost at 
once. When she related these things 
to me,” cried Fagan, sternly, “‘ my 

assion nearly overcame me, to think 
ben we had been outraged and in- 
sulted; but I remembered, suddenly, 
that there were others, far higher than 
us, exposed to the same indignity. 
The Castle was crowded by the rank, 
the wealth, and the influence of the 
whole country ; and if there be a dis- 
grace to be endured, we have, at 
least, partners in our shame.” 

«Yes, yes,” said Crowther, nodding 
his head slowly in assent ; ‘‘ the whole 
assumes a strange and most remark- 
able consistency. I remember well, 
hearing how many of those invited on 
that occasion had sent letters of apo- 
logy; and stranger again, the way in 
which the party broke up and separated 
has been made public enough in the 
newspapers. Rutledge’s own words 
were—‘ It was a rout, not a retreat.’ 
That was a curious expression.” 

Who has not, at some time or other 
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of his life, experienced the force of that 
casuistry which is begotten of suspicion? 
Who has not felt how completely rea- 
son is mastered by the subtle assaults 
of a wily ingenuity, which, whilst 
combining the false and the true, the 
possible and impossible together, makes 
out a mock array of evidence almost 
too strong for a doubt? The least 
creative of minds are endowed with 
this faculty, and even the most common. 
place and matter-of-fact temperaments 
are sometimes the slaves of this delu- 
sion! ‘To render its influence all- 
powerful, however, it should be exer- 
cised by two, who, in the interchange 
of suspicions, and by bartering their 
inferences, arrive at a degree of cer- 
tainty in their conclusions, rarely ac- 
corded to the most convincing tes- 
timony. As a river is swollen by the 
aid of every tiny rill that trickles down 
the mountain side, so does the current 
of conviction receive as tributary, in- 
cidents the most trivial, and events of 
the slightest meaning. 

Fagan’s spirit revolted at what he 
felt to be a gross insult passed upon 
his daughter, but this very indignation 
served to rivet more firmly his sus- 
picions, for he reasoned thus:—Men 
are ever ready to credit what they de- 
sire to be credible, and to disbelieve 
that which it is unpleasant to accept 
as true. Now, here have I every 
temptation to incredulity! If this be 
the fact, as my suspicions indicate, I 
have been deeply outraged. An aflront 
has been offered to me, which dared 
not have been put upon one of higher 
rank and better blood. It is, therefore, 
my interest and my wish to suppose 
this impossible, and yet I cannot do 
so. Not all the self-respect I can call 
to aid, not all the desire to shelter 
myself behind a doubt, will suffice. 
My reason accepts. what my feelings 
would reject, and I believe what it is 
a humiliation for me to credit. 

Such was, in brief, the substance of 
a long mental struggle and self-exami- 
nation on Fagan’s part—a process to 
which he addressed himself with all 
the shrewdness of his nature. It was 
a matter of deep moment to him in 
every way. He ardently desired that 
he should arrive at a right judgment 
upon it, and yet with all his pene. 
tration and keen-sightedness, he never 
perceived that another agency was at 
work all the while, whose tendencies 
were exactly in the opposite direction, 
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To believe Walter Carew still unmar- 

ried, was to revive his long extinct hope 
of calling him his son-in-law, and to 
bring back once more that gorgeous 
dream of Polly’s elevation to rank and 
position, which had filled his mind for 
many a year. His whole heart had 
been set upon this object. In pursuit 
of it, he had made the most immense 
advances of money te my father, many 
of them on inferior security. For 
some he had the mere acknowledgment 
contained in a few lines of a common 
letter. The measures of severity which 
he had once menaced, were undertaken 
in the very paroxysm of his first dis- 
appointment, and were as_ speedily 
relinquished when calm _ reflection 
showed him that they could avail 
nothing against the past. Besides this, 

he felt that there was still an object, 
to the attainment of which my father's 
aid might contribute much, and to- 
wards which he hoped to urge him— 
the emancipation of the Catholics. It 
had been long Fagan’s cherished idea, 
that the leadership of that party should 


be given to one who united to reason- - 


able good abilities the advantages of 
birth, large fortune, and, above all, 
personal courage. 

*«* We have orators and writers in 
abundance,” would he say. ‘There 
are plenty who can make speeches, and 
even songs for us; but we want a few 
men, who, with a large stake in the 
country, and high position in society, 
are willing and ready to peril both, 
and themselves into the bargain, in 
the assertion of our cause. If we ever 
chance to find these, our success is 
certain. The worst thing about our 
cause,”’ added he, ‘is not its disloyal- 
ty, for that admits of discussion and 
denial; but the real plague-spot is its 
vulgarity. Our enemies have been 
cunning enough to cast over the great 
struggle of anation, all the petty and 
miserable characteristics of a faction, 
and not of mere faction, but of one 
agitated by the lowest motives, and 
led on by the meanest advocates. A 
gentleman or two, to take service with 
us, will at once repulse this tactic ; 
and until we can hit upon these, we 
shall make no progress.” 

I have been obliged to dwell even to 
tediousness on these traits of the 
Grinder ; for if they be not borne in 
mind, his actions and motives will 
seem destitute of any satisfuctory ex- 
planation. And I now return to the 





chamber where he sat with Crowther, 
as they compared i impressions together, 
and bartered suspicions about my fa- 
ther’s marriage. 

‘* Now that I begin to consider the 
matter in this light,” said Crowther, 
‘¢it is curious what an explanation it 
affords to many things that used to 
puzzle me former] i, All that eoldness 
and reserve towards Carew that his 
neizhbours showed —the way his former 
acquaintances fell off from him, one by 
one—and, lastly, those strange hints 
about him in the newspapers. I 
suppose we should see the meaning 
of every one of them now easily 
enough ?” 

Fagan made no reply ; his mind was 
travelling along over the road it had 
entered upon, and would not be turned 
away by any call whatsoever. 

** Yes,” muttered he to himself, “the 
little cottage at Fallrach, in the Kille- 
ries — that’s the place! and the only 
thing now is to get him down there. 
I must go up and see show he gets on, 
Crowther. I'm half afraid that he 
ought to see a surgeon.” And so say- 
ing, he arose and left the room. 

My father was still sleeping as he 
entered, but less tranquilly than before, 
with a feverish flush upon his face, and 
his lips dry and dark-coloured. 

With a noiseless hand, Fagan drew 
back the curtain; and, seating him- 
self close to the bed, bent down to 
gaze on him. ‘The uneasy motions of 
the sleeper denoted pain; and more 
than once his hand was pressed 
against his side, as if it was the seat of 
some suffering. Fagan watched every 
gesture eagerly, and tried, but in vain, 
to collect some meaning from the low 
and broken utterance. “Rapidly speak- 
ing at intervals, and at times moaning 
painfully, he appeared to labour 
either under some mental or bodily 
agony, in a paroxysm of which, at 
last, he burst open his vest, and 
clutched his embroidered . shirt-frill, 
with a violence that tore it in frag- 
ments. 

As he did so, Fagan caught sight of 
a handkerchief, stained with blood, 
which, with cautious gesture, he slowly 
removed, and, walking to the window, 
examined it carefully. This done, he 
folded it up; and, enveloping it in his 
own, placed it im his pocket. Once 
more he took his place at the bed-side, 
and seemed to listen with intense anx- 
iety for every sound of the sleeper’s 
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lips. The fever appeared to gain 
ground, for the flush now covered the 
face and forehead, and the limbs were 
twitched with short convulsive mo- 
tions. 

At last, as the paroxysm had reached 
its height, he bounded up from the 
bed, and awoke. 

‘*Where am I?” cried he, wildly. 
«* Who are allthese? What do they 
allege against me ?” 

‘* Lie down ; compose yourself, Mr. 
Carew. You are amongst friends, 
who wish you well, and will treat you 
kindly,” said Fagan, mildly. 

« But it was not of my seeking—no 
one can dare to say so. Fagan will 
be my back to any amount—ten thou- 
sand, if they ask it.” 

«* That will I—to the last penny I 
possess.” 

«There, I told you so. I often 
said I knew the Grinder better than 
any of you. You laughed at me for 
it; but I was right, for all that.” 

“I trust you were right, sir,” said 
Fagan, calmly. 

** What I said was this,” continued 
he, eagerly: ‘‘ the father of such a 
girl as Polly must be a gentleman at 
heart. He may trip and stumble, in 
his imitations of your modish paces; 
but the soul of a gentleman must be 
inhim. WasI right there, or not?” 

«Pray, calm yourself ; lie down, 
and take your rest,” said F agan, gent- 
ly pushing him back upon the pil- 
low.” 

“You are quite right,” said he ; 
és there i is nothing for it now but sub- 
mission. MacNaghten, Harvey, Bur- 
ton—all who have known me from 
boyhood—cean testify if I were one to 
do a dishonourable action. I tell you 
again and again, I will explain no- 
thing ; life is not worth such a price 
—such ignominy is too great!” 

He paused, as if the thought was 
too painful to pursue; and then, fix- 
ing fis eyes on Fagan, he laughed 
aloud, and added— 

«*Eh, Fagan! that would be like 
one of your own contracts—a hundred 
per cent. !” 

“TI have not treated you in this 
wise, Mr. Carew,” said he, calmly. 

«© No, my boy! that you have not. 
To the last hour of my life—no great 
stretch of time, perhaps—I'll say the 
same. You have been a generous fel- 
low with me—the devil and yourself 
may, perhaps, know why. Ido not— 
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nay, more, Fagan—I never cared to 
know. Perhaps you thought I'd marry 
Polly. By George ! I might have 
done worse ; and who knows what 
may be yet on the cards. Ay, just 
so—the cards—the cards !” 

He did not speak again for several 
minutes; but when he did, his voice 
assumed a tone of greater distinctness 
and accuracy, as if he would not that 
a single word were lost. 

‘I knew your scheme about the 
Papists, Tony. I guessed what you 
were at then. I was to have eman- 
cipated you!” 

A wild laugh broke from him, and 
he went on— 

‘* Just fancy the old trumpeter’s 
face, that hangs up in the dinner-room 
at Castle Carew!‘ Imagine the look 
he would bestow on his descendant 
as I sat down to table. Faith, Old 
Noll himself would have jumped out of 
the canvas at the tidings. If you 
cannot strain your fancy that far, 
Tony, think what your own father 
would have said were his degenerate 
son to be satisfied with lawful inte- 
rest !—imagine him sorrowing over 
the lost precepts of his house !” 

** There; I'll close the curtains, and 
leave you to take a sleep,” said Fa- 
gan. 

‘* But I have no time for this, man,” 
cried the other, again starting up; “I 
must be up andaway. You must find 
some place of concealment for me till 
I can reach the ne Under- 
stand me well, Fagan. I cannot, I 
will not make a defence e; as little am 
I disposed to die like a felon! There’s 
the whole of it! Happily, if the worst 
should come, Tony, the disgrace dies 
with me: that’s something—eh ?” 

‘* You will make yourself far worse 
by giving way to this excitement, Mr. 
Carew; you must try and compose 


yourself,” 

“‘So Iwill, Fagan. I'll be as obe- 
dient as you wish. Only tell me that 
you will watch for my safety—assure 
me of that, and I’m content.” 

As though the very words he had 
just uttered had brought a soothing 
influence to his mind, he had scarcely 
finished speaking, ‘wien he fell off into 
a deep sleep, “unbroken by even a 
dream. Fagan stood long enough at 
the bedside to assure himself that all 
was quiet, and then left the room, 
locking the door as he passed out, and 
taking the key with him. , 














































A Trio of Novels. 


A TRIO OF NOVELS. 


ESMOND, REUBEN MEDLICOT, AND BASIL. 


As well as we can recollect, it is the 
poet Gray who gives utterance to the 
wish, that he could pass his existence 
in eternally reading new romances, by 
Marivaux and Crebillon. If, at the 


conclusion of that important part of 


a critic’s duty, which necessarily pre- 
cedes the enunciation of his opinion, we 
did not express a similar sentiment, 
it was from no want of appreciation of 
the excellencies of those works we are 
now about to discuss, but because 
other business, although perchance of 
anature far less agreeable, must un- 
fortunately be performed. 

Without, therefore, going so far as 
the French savant, who thought more 
could be learned from a good novel 
than from the greatest treatise on his- 
tory or philosophy, we must confess, 
there are few works which we more 
frequently turn to for instruction and 
protit, than productions in this spe- 
cies of composition, by men who have 
proved themselves fitted for the task. 
Seated in our easy chair, we can avail 
ourselves, at small expense of mental 
exertion, of the results of a knowledge 
of men and books, which it may have 
taken the writer half a lifetime of close 
observation, patient industry, and con- 
tinuous toil, to accumulate; as a record 
of past manners and opinions, such 
writings afford more minute and abun- 
dant information than any other. 
Where, for example, could we discover 
in any records of the same period so 
graphic and circumstantial an account 
of the general state of society during 
the reign of the second George, as 
can be gathered from the adventures 
of Joseph Andrews and his friend 
Parson Adams. But not so much, 
perhaps, to its connexion with the ge- 
neral happiness of society, as to its re- 
lation to the happiness of mankind as 
individuals, is the popularity of this 
species of literature to be ascribed. 
What amusement can occupy so de- 
lightfully the vacant moments of life, 





even with those whose business is plea- 
sure. The taste for literature is one of 
those which increases by indulgence. 
Its objects become more numerous the 
greater the cultivation of the habit. It 
is more independent of the will of our 
fellows than any other species of en- 
joyment. The man whose mind is 
to him a kingdom, can people it with 
the very creatures of thought, ad infi- 
nitum. The indulgence of a literary 
taste is naturally attended with a per- 
ception of increasing power. It is fol- 
lowed by the delightful conviction of 
gaining a higher claim upon the love 
and admiration of mankind, and of 
acquiring a greater command over 
those feelings and passions which render 
men odious to their fellows. It amal- 
gamates with the best feelings in every 
condition of life; it engages and em- 
ploys the thoughts of the wretched, 
tempers the character in prosperity ; 
and has so long been felt, so often 
described, with all the powers of Jan- 
guage and genius, that it may be re- 
garded as one of the laws to which uni- 
versal assent isattached. ‘Ifthe riches 
of both the Indies,” said Fenelon, ‘* if 
the crowns of all the kingdoms of 
Europe were laid at my feet, in ex- 
change for my love of literature, I 
would renounce them all.” Considera- 
tions such as these must force them- 
selves upon the mind which comes to 
the consideration of such a subject as 
is now before us. 

Publie expectation, which had for so 
long a period been kept alive by the 
promise of a continuous tale from the 
pen of the author of “* Vanity Fair,” 
is now satisfied, by the appearance of 
a work in every way as unlike what 
was looked for as can well be imazined, 
professing to be the autobiography of 
a gentleman living under the reign of 
Queen Anne, written in the quaint 
phraseology of those times, and printed 
in type after the fashion of the «* Wil- 
loughby Papers.” The book* has taken 








* “Esmond: a Story of Queen Anne’s Reign.” By W. M. Thackeray, Author of “ Va- 
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the public completely by surprise, and, 
notwithstanding the obvious danger 
and difficulty of the undertaking, has 
achieved what we may, without using 
the language of exaggeration, denomi- 
nate a complete success. Nor, when 
we came to took critically into it, were 
we at all surprised. Carefully written, 
elaborately finished, and containing a 
story, carried on with a continuous in- 
terest, which excites the reader's curi- 
osity nearly to the end, “¢ Esmond ” is, 
beyond all question, if we regard it 
merely as a work of art, of a higher 
order of composition than any of Mr. 
Thackeray’s previous performances. 
The period, as well as the characters 
—it is a matter of notoriety—have been 
suggested by his lectures on the hu- 
morists of the last century. Having 
thoroughly mastered the history and 
literature of those days, if any man 
could come well prepared to his work, 
it was the present writer. ‘The great 
danger of overlaying the course of the 
narrative with too many events, or of 
crowding together on the canvas too 
great a variety of characters, has been 
dexterously avoided ; and of the his- 
torical events which came in his way, 
Mr. Thackeray has availed himself 
more to bring out in a strong relief 
the character of the individuals who 
take part in the incidents of his story, 
than with any design of critically scan- 
ning that portion of our domestic his- 
tory in which the ggene is laid. His 
novel, therefore, althought it must ne- 
cessarily be placed in the category of his- 
torical fiction, is something still better. 
The mere suggestions of authentic his- 
tory can scarcely be expected to con- 
vey adequate notions of the state and 
condition of those whg live in its 
troubled periods; but the history of 
an individual life, as it is operated upon 
by historical events, with which acci- 
dent has brought it more or less in con- 
tact, must always be a study full of the 
deepest interest. The main incidents 
of which history takes cognisance can 
never have a direct influence on the 
great body of the people. Men marry 
and are given in marriage; frequent 
their places of business, or of pleasure; 
go to the forum or the theatre, the 
stock.exchange or the ball; are ab- 
sorbed in schemes of personal distinc- 
tion or worldly advancement, in periods 
of revolution or public discord, -just as 
much as in the piping times of peace. 
The great current of life flows. on 
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steadily in its accustomed channel, 
but slightly affected by the storms that 
sweep above it; and while long tracts 
of time will always seem to the student 
of the past to be darkened by the 
clouds of oppression, the greater part 
of the men who have lived in those 
ages will be found to have enjoyed an 
averageshare of human happiness. Few 
men are historical characters; no man is 
always performing a public part. The 
actual happiness of every life depends 
far more on things that regard it ex- 
clusively, than on those political oc- 
currences which are the common con- 
cern of society. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, there is nothing which lends 
such an air, both of reality and impor- 
tance to fictitious narrative, as what 
serves to connect its heroes with events 
in real history. Although it is the ima- 
ginary individual himself who excites 
our chief interest throughout, yet 
that interest owes in a great degree its 
depth, reality, and importance, to the 
great political incidents with which his 
fortunes are associated. Public events 
are only important as they concern 
individuals ; if one be selected who 
comes in direct contact with them, and 
their operation on him be accurately 
described, we are enabled, in following 
out his adventures, to form a just esti- 
mate of their true character and value, 
But we must not suffer ourselves to 
enlarge further upon the merits of this 
species of composition. Of « Esmond” 
it is not too much to say, that the 
author has made the most of his mate- 
rials, without suffering himself to fall 
into any of the dangers which beset so 
adventurous a path. 

It will be beside our purpose to en- 
ter into the plot of the story farther 
than is sufficient to illustrate and ex- 
plain such observations as have sug. 
gested themselves. ‘The opening is a 
little dull, in consequence of the in- 
tricacy of the pedigree and connexions 
of the Castlewood family. Colonel 
Henry Esmond, the hero of the tale, 
is supposed to be the illegitimate son 
of Thomas Esmond, afterwards third 
Viscount Castlewood, a profligate sol- 
dier, who has repaired his fortunes by 
marriage with a Roman Catholie lady, 
whose reputation had suffered not @ lit. 
tle from the attentions paid to her by 
James II., in her younger days. Soon 
after his marriage, becoming wearied of 
a court-life, he retires to his paternal 
domain of Castlewood, and sends for 
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Henry, then an inmate of the house of 
an old French refugee. He is kindly 
treated and educated under the care of 
a Jesuit priest, one Father Holt, until 
he attains the age of twelve years, 
when his father having joined the army 
of King James, Lady Castlewood is 
arrested on a charge of high treason. 
The Lord of Castlewood is afterwards 
killed at the Battle of the Boyne, and 
his cousin Francis inherits the title and 
estates, 

This stage of the history introduces 
us to anew set of characters, in the 
gee of the second Lady Castlewood, 

er son Francis, and her daughter 
Beatrice. The boy remains in his old 
home, until the period has arrived for 
his entrance at college. This lady 
proves the guiling star of his exis- 
tence; and, in the delineation of the 
boy’s affection for her occur some of 
the most beautiful and touching pas- 
sages of the story at this period. 

Leod Mohun makes his appearance 
on the stage. His attentions -to the 
mistress of Castlewood excite the jea- 
lousy of her careless lord. A duel is 
the indirect result, which ends in the 
death of the Viscount. He makes a 
death-bed confession, however, to one 
Mr. Atterbury, that Henry was the 
lawful issue of the late lord, and heir 
to the title and estates—a fact which 
the pecuniary difficulties into which the 
Viscount had fallen, had rendered it 
necessary for him to conceal. ‘The 
confession is burned by Esmond, as 
soon as he reads it; he makes the mag- 
nanimous resolution never to assert his 
rights, so as to cause any injury to the 
family who had so kindly befriended 
him. Being thrown into prison for tlre 
share he had taken in the fatal duel, 
he loses a church-living, for which he 
had originally been destined, and enters 
the army under the famous Duke of 
Marlborough, whose picture is thus 
presented to us with a terrible distinct- 
ness :— 

“Our chief, whom England and all Eu- 
rope, saving only the Frenchman, worship- 
ped almost, had this of the god-like in him, 
that he was impassable before victory, before 
danger, before defeat. Before the greatest 
obstacle, or the most trivial ceremony, before 
a hundred thousand men, drawn in battalia, 
a peasant slauzhtered at the door of his burn- 
ing hovel; before a carouse of drunken Ger- 
man lords, or a monarch’s court, or a cot- 
tage table, where his plans were laid, or an 
enemy’s battery, vomiting flame and death, 
he was always cold, calm, resolute— like 


fate. He performed a treason or a court bow ; 
he told a falsehood as black as Styx as 
easily as he paid a compliment or spoke 
about the weather. He took a mistress, and 
left her ; he betrayed his benefactor, and sup- 
ported him, or would have murdered him 
always; and having no more remorse than 
Clotho, when she weaves the thread, or La- 
chesis, when she cuts it. In the hour of battle, 
Ihave heard the Prince of Savoy’s officers say, 
the prince became possessed with a sort of war- 
like fury—hiseyes lighted up, he rushed hither 
and thither, raging, he shrieked curses and en- 
couragement, yelling and lashing his bloody 
war-dogs on, and himself always at the front 
of the hunt. Our duke was as calm at the 
mouth of the caynon as at the door of a 
drawing-room. Perhaps he could not have 
been the great man he was, had he had a 
heart either for love, or hatred, or pity, or 
fear, or regret, or remorse. He achieved the 
highest deed of daring, or deepest calculation 
of thought, as he performed the very mean- 
est action of which a man is capable; told 
a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a 
poor beggar of a halfpenny with the like 
awful serenity, and equal capacity of the 
highest or lowest acts of our nature. His 
qualities were pretty well known in the army, 
where there were parties of all politics, and 
plenty of shrewdness and wit ; but these in- 
vested such a perfect confidence in him as 
the first captain of the world, and such a 
faith in his prodigious genius and fortune, 
that the very men whom he notoriously 
cheated of their pay—the chiefs whom he 
used and injured, for he used all men, great 
and small, that came near him, as his instru- 
ments alike, and took something of theirs, 
either some quality or some property—the 
blood of a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled 
hat, or a hundred thousand: crowns from a 
king, or a portion out of a starving senti- 
nel’s three farthings; or (when he was young) 
a kiss from a woman, and the gold chain off 
her neck, taking all he could from woman or 
man, and having, as I have said, this of the 
god-like in him, that he could see a hero 
perish or a sparrow fall, with the same 
amount of sympathy for either. Not that 
he had no tears—he could always order up 
this reserve at the proper moment to battle ; 
he could draw upon tears and smiles alike ; 
and whenever need was for using this cheap 
coin, he would cringe to a shoe-black as 
he would flatter a minister or a monarch ; 
be haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, 
weep, grasp your hand or stab you, when- 
ever he saw occasion. But yet those of the 
army who knew him best, and had suffered 
most from him, admired bim most of all ; 
and as he rode along the lines to battle, or 
galloped up in the nick of time to a batta- 
lion, reeling from before the enemy’s charge 
or shot, the fainting men and officers go 
new courage as they saw the splendid calm 
of his face, and felt that his will made them 
irresistible,” 
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Colonel Esmond—the wars being 
over—retires from the army, and min- 
gles at home with the great wits and 
statesmen of the day. He becomes, 
too, desperately enamoured of his cou- 
sin Beatrice, whq amuses herself by 
coquetishly exacting the passion of her 
lover, much in the same way as Becky 
Sharp used to plague her adorers. 

Here is her picture :— 


“The most beautiful woman in England 
in 1712, when Esmond returned to this 
country ; a lady of high birth, and though 
of no fortune, to be sure, with a thousand 
fascinations of wit and manners. Beatrice 
Esmond was now six-and-twenty years old, 
and Beatrice Esmond still. Of her hundred 
adorers she had not chosen one for a hus- 


band: and those who had asked her had\ 


been jilted by her, and more still, had left 
her. A succession of near ten years’ crop of 
beauties had come up since her time, and 
been reaped by proper husbandmen, if we 
may make an agricultural simile, and been 
housed long ago. Her own contemporaries 
were sober mothers by this time; girls with 
not a tithe of her charms or her wit, having 
nade good matches, and now claiming pre- 
cedence over the spinster who lately had 
derided and outshone them. The young 
beauties were beginning to look down on 
Beatrice as an old maid, and sneer and call 
her one of Charles II.’s ladies, and ask whe- 
ther her portrait was not in the Hampton 
Court Gallery? Part of her coquetry may 
have come from her position about the court, 
where the beautiful maid of honour was the 
light about which a thousand beaux came 
and fluttered ; where she was sure to have a 
ring of admirers round her, crowding to listen 
to her repartees as much as to admire her 
beauty; and where she spoke and listened 
to much free talk, such as one never would 
have thought the lips or ears of Rachel 
Castlewood’s daughter would have uttered or 
heard. When in waiting at Windsor or 
Hampton, the court ladies and gentlemen 
would be making riding parties together ; 
Miss Beatrice, in a humorous coat and hat, 
the foremost after the stag-hounds and over 
the park fences, a crowd of young fellows at 
her heels, If the English country ladies at 
this ‘time were the most pure and modest of 
any ladies in the world, the English town 
and court ladies permitted themselves words 
and behaviour that were neither modest nor 
pure, and claimed, some of them, a freedom 
which those who love that sex most would 
never wish to grant them. But still she 
reigned, at least in one man’s opinion, supe- 
rior over all the little misses that were the 
toasts of the young lads, and, in Esmond’s 
eyes, was ever perfectly lovely and young. 

‘* Who knows how many were made happy 
by favouring her?—or rather, how many 
were fortunate in escaping this syren? "Tis 
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a marvel to think that her mother was the 
purest and simplest woman in the whole 
world, and that this girl should have been 
born from her. 1 am inclined to fancy my 
mistress, who never said a harsh word to her 
chik tren (and but twice or thrice only to one 
person), must have been too forced and 
pressing with the maternal authority, for her 
son and her danghter both revolted early, 
nor after their first flight from the nest could 
they ever be brought back again to their 
mother’s bosom. Lady Castlewood, and 
perhaps it was as well, knew little of her 
daughter's real life and thoughts; how was 
she to apprehend what passed at the queen’s 
antichambers and court tables? She was 
alike powerless to resist or to lead her 
daughter, or to command or persuade her.” 


This charming young person is at 


—-ength on the eve of marriage with the 


Duke of Hamilton. But when the trou. 
seau is prepare od and everything ready, 
his grace is killed in a duel with Lord 
Mohun, and the effect of this blow 
upon the pride of Beatrice is told in 
some passages of singular grace and 
power. The whole of the dramatis 
persone now become involved in a 
plot, with the leaders of the Jacobite 
yarty, to bring back the Pretender. 
The prinee has arrived in England, 
and takes up his abode at Lady Castle. 
wood’s house, in Chelsea. He becomes 
enamoured of the fair Beatrice, who 
gives him so much “ encouragement” 
the at she is taken away by her relatives, 
and shut up in Castlewood. The 
prince having followed in pursuit, is 
out of the way at a critical period of 
his fortunes. When he is wanted he 
is not to be found, and the Jacobite 
conference is broken up. The Pre- 
tender returns to France, and the 
novel closes with the marriage of Lady 
Castlewood to the hero of the story. 

In dealing with the first appearance 
in this species of fiction, of so distin. 
guished a writer, we are not disposed 
to be hypereritical, We have some 
doubts if the author be always cor. 
rect in his statements. We rather 
incline to think that he has substituted 
one Pretender for another, and we 
doubt if the game of whist was known 
in England in the reign of Queen 
Anne; and we are quite certain that 
so very shrewd an observer of man. 
kind as the great Dean of St. Patri¢k’s 
would never have been thick-witted 
enough to mistake a distinguished, sol. 
die ar “like Colonel Esmond, for a hack 
writer in a newspaper office. In these 
days, when a peer may be seen walking. 
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to the House in a paletot and tweed 
continuations, it is quite possible that 
the gentleman of the Times, who is 
going down to report his speech, may 
be the better-dressed man of the two. 
But in the time of the Spectator, 
nothing could be more marked than 
the difference between the costume of 
the various classes of the community. 
A distinguished officer in her Majesty's 
service could be no more mistaken for 
a Grub-street writer, than the author 
of ** Vanity Fair” for Mrs. Harris or 
Mrs. Grundy. Nor are we able to 
accept the dramatis persone, who 
figure in the story as new creations. 
To us they wear the look of well- 
known faces. There is about the gal- 
lant Colonel, with his brave true 
heart and affectionate nature, a certain 
family resemblance to blundering old 
Dobbin; and if the fair Beatrice does 
occasionally remind us of Rebecca, we 
ean trace a likeness as well between 
the Lady of Castlewood and Helen Pen- 
dennis. In a word, while * Esmond” 
gives us abundant proof of its author's 
complete mastery over the rhetorical 
part of fiction, his fine appreciation of 
character, and his power in its deli- 
neation, we think he is more com- 
pletely in his element when he describes 
characters of his own times than of 
those from whom he is separated by 
so long an interval. It is manifestly 
impossible for a writer of such marked 
originality to merge his characters so 
as to soften their individuality; and 
yet so well is this book written, so 
completely has it caught the spirit of 
those times, we have no doubt that 
had it been palmed upon the public as 
an authentic record, it would have 
assed muster, provided the public had 
heown nothing of Mr. Thackeray or 
his previous writings, But so fa- 
miliar and so well known are they, so 
distinguished by striking peculiarities 
altogether their own, that neither the 
old type, the quaint phraseology, nor 
the persons with whom we are asso- 
ciated, can make us, for a single in- 
stant, the victims of the delusion. We 
feel the whole of the dramatis persone, 
the creatures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, dressed up in the quaint attire of 
by-gone times. Their costume is per- 
fect. ‘Their sayings and doings are in 
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good keeping, but they are stamped in 
the Thackeray mint, and the im- 
pression is too indelible to be mistaken 
for an instant. What advantage, then, 
can be gained by this distinguished 
writer projecting himself into the past, 
getting up with infinite pains and la- 
bour a vast quantity of antiquated ma- 
terial, and then weaving it into the 
form of an old romance, when he has 
only to look forth into the world be- 
fore him, quaintly and curiously as is 
his fashion, and write? In saying this 
we mean not to depreciate, in the least, 
the value of the book he has just given 
us. But we would rather keep the 
writer among ourselves. No better 
illustrations can be afforded now by 
the most patient industry and toil, the 
most minute research, and the most 
splendid imagination, than the writers 
of those days have left behind them in 
their own works. So long as the works 
of Swift and the Spectator, with other of 
their great contemporaries, remain, we 
want nothing further. We say this in 
no spirit of disparagement. Whatever 
genius, labour, humour, and perseve- 
rance could accomplish, has been suc- 
cessfully done in the volumes before us. 
But that genius, and those other qua- 
lities with which Mr. Thackeray is 
gifted in no ordinary degree, we would 
prefer should be applied to the age in 
which he lives. His great powers, in- 
stead of being squandered in research 
and imitation of the writings of others, 
should be applied in leaving monu- 
ments which men of after-times will 
study with instruction and delight. 





From the reign of Queen Anne to 
that of George IV. is a good long 
stride ; but the critic, to whom time 
and space are matters of indifference, 
thinks nothing of it. We have but 
to reach out our hand and open 
another volume and, presto! we find 
ourselves in another age. The gallant 
loyal-hearted soldier ; the capricious 
beauty, who held him sighing in her 
chains ; the atrabilious Churchman ; 
the reckless Dick Steele, and the ac- 
complished Addison, fade into the 
distance, and we are surrounded by 
beings of our own time once more. 

The charming novel* we now open 


By M. W. Savage, Es7., Author of ‘‘ The 
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belongs to the didactic school of fiction. 
The moral it professes to inculcate is the 
necessity of steadiness and singleness of 
purpose, to those who would succeed 
in life. ‘* Unstable as water thou shalt 
not excel,” is the text which is enfore- 
ed upon us, in a discourse as brilliant 
and as powerful as any we have ever 
read. 

If any one expects to find in this 
novel any of the old stock machinery of 
fiction, he will be sadly disappointed. 
The plot is simple, barely sutlicient to 
string the characters together. ‘There 
are no harrowing passages, nor any 
scenes of a sentimental kind; but, as 
in the author's previous novels, the re- 
alities of life are painted with an honest 
and vigorous pencil. There is no pan- 
dering to the cant of the day, nor any 
chiming in with whatever cry happens 
to be uppermost; but a fine healthy 
tone of thought, an accurate discri- 


mination of character, and a power of 


humorous description, which never 
flags. 

The satire of Mr. Savage is of a 
healthy kind, rather that of the friend 
who laughs at our weakness, than the ill- 
natured cynic who sneers at us for hay- 
ing them. If he does not look at man- 
kind through pink glasses, which con- 
vert every object into a rose-coloured 
monster of perfection—after the man- 
ner of some contemporaries whom we 
could name—neither does he gaze upon 
human nature with a microscope, eager 
to detect flaws which he may hold up 
to odium. 

The hero of the story is the son of a 
country clergyman, and the grandson 
of a dean, who obtains a mitre by rat- 
ting on the Catholic question. He is 
educated at Cambridge, and destined 
for the Church, as a matter of course ; 
but the habits of desultory reading and 
dillitante trifling into which he had in- 
sensibly fallen, together with an over- 
weening estimate of his own powers, 
have unfitted him for adhering steadily 
to any one pursuit. He makes a 
speech upon the subject of consistency, 
at the time his grandfather went over 
to the minister, which effectually de- 
molishes his prospects of promotion in 
the Church. His friends advise him 
to go the bar, where a brilliant career 
is anticipated for him; he acts upon 
their suggestion, succeeds very toler- 
ably while the fit lasts, but abandons, 
after a little time, the forum for the se- 
nate. His chance of parliamentary suc- 
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cess is spoiled by his again speaking 
atthe wrong time. Having failedin pub- 
lic life, he is so fortunate as to obtain 
what many who had succeeded would 
be glad to secure—viz., a snug place 
with very little todo. That little he 
trusts to a deputy, who robs him, and 
then steps into his shoes. All other 
trades having failed, he terminates his 
career by turning Quaker, of which 
sect his wife was a member. But the 
same ill-fortune which attended him in 
the earlier portions of his career, fol- 
lows him to the close: advancing years 
having diminished his physical powers, 
he appears upon the stage for the last 
time, an unsuccessful and a broken. 
hearted man. We must allow the 
author to speak for himself. The 
scene is beautifully described :— 


‘A very short time since, two students 
of the same college, where Reuben Medli- 
cot received his education, sauntering late 
one summer evening on the banks of their 
favourite stream, observed a melancholy man, 
with a frame broken down more by grief 
and malady than by years; his cheek hol- 
low, his eye dim, and his lip quivering, 
moving feebly beneath the willows. Some- 
thing intellectual in his countenance, faded 
and worn as it was, together with an air of 
distinction about him, the remains of former 
consequence, whether real or imaginary, ex- 
cited their curiosity, and tempted them to 
address him. Feebly, but politely, he re- 
ceived and even encouraged their advances. 
Evidently pleased to talk, and, perhaps, 
flattered by their willingness to listen, he 
inquired about their studies, then spoke 
about his own formerly ; began by relating 
his college recollections, and at length pro- 
ceeded to unfold the history of his life. He 
surprised them by his knowledge of many 
subjects and even professions: delighted 
them by the variety and even the brilliancy 
of his language: perplexed them by the ex- 
tent of his experience as a lawyer, an au- 
ther, a traveller, and a divine. They mar- 
velled, as he talked, who the man could be, 
seemingly possessing every talent and all 
accomplishments, yet wandering there for- 
lorn, needy, and unknown. The mood of 
his narration changed often; now it was 
calm, now excited, but most frequently it 
was in a tone of deep pathos, as if there 
was always some regret uppermost—some 
painful emotion, even when he recalled his 
triumphs. At length he stopped suddenly 
in his tale, and leaning on his staff, regarded 
his hearers earnestly, and bade them mark 
his counsel, for it was the province of age to 
instruct youth. 

“*T have excited your admiration, young 
men,’ he said, ‘while I only merit your com- 
passion, You see in me a signal example of 
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how little is to be done in this busy world, 
by much knowledge, much talent, much am- 
bition, nay, even by much activity, without 
singleness of aim and steadiness of purpose ; 
for want of these two undazzling qualities, 
my life has been a broken promise and a per- 
petual disappointment.’ . . . . A tear 
rolled down the old man’s cheek, when he 
came to the last words of the quotation, 
The young men were much affected, and 
waited in respectful silence for him to resume 
his discou’se, but he broke it off abruptly, 
with an ejaculation in so Jow a tone, that it 
scarcely reached the ear. ‘ Alas!’ he sighed, 
‘what I might have been.’ 

“ Not many weeks later, the same infirm 
old man was seen in one of the green lanes 
near Chichester. He took up his abode as a 
lodger, in a small cottage, from which he 
only removed to lie in the same grave with 
his father in the quiet churchyard of Under- 
wood, where an ancient raven, hopping from 
an adjoining garden, through a stately row 
of yews, croaked his requiem.” 


The brief outline which we have thus 
given will show how admirably adapt- 
ed is this book for the exercise of Mr. 
Savage’s peculiar powers. His chief 
forte lies in the delineation of character. 
A keen observation has furnished him 
with ample materials, out of which he 
builds up, piece by piece, the creation 
of his fictions. He lingers over his 
work, bringing out into stronger relief 
the lights and shadows, until the pic- 
ture seems breathing from the canvas. 
If his imaginative power, or rather the 
power of constructing a story of con- 
tinuous interest, were equal to those 
other qualities with which he is gifted, 
he would, beyond all question, be one 
of the very first writers of his time. 
We rather incline, however, to the 
belief, that the defects of his books, re- 
garding them in an artistic point of 
view, are less owing to any want of 

ower than to want of care, or, it may 
“ of knowledge of his art. In the 
novel now before us there are passages 
of singular force and beauty, such as 
could never have been produced save 
by genius of the very highest order ; 
but, as the story comes near to its ter- 
mination, we feel that, as a story, its 
interest ig over ;—why, it would be im- 
possible to tell. We meet with gems 
of thought, as bright and brilliant as 
ever, but the setting is not so good ; 
either the workman has grown tired of 
his work, or, from other causes, he is 
unable to finish it. The moral teach- 
er’s aim and object are worked out; 
but the elaboration and careful hand. 
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ling, which made the commencement 
so delightful, are not found as he ap- 
proaches near a close. The author's 
— of individuality, his keen 
1umour, and power of vigorous as well 
as sparkling description, never flag, 
The commonplaces of criticism, as 
applied to this writer's works, are 
strangely at fault. They are aclass in 
themselves—they are undoubted origi- 
nals; and we are greatly mistaken 
if any other writer of this day could 
produce them. The difficulty of con- 
veying, to those who have not read it 
any adequate idea of the singular 
power of this book is considerable ; for 
the characters are only perfectly evolv- 
ed in the progress of the story. Like 
the old and familiar illustration of the 
“ brick,” a bit or two will give but a 
poor idea of the whole structure. We 
wish to make the world at large ac- 
quainted with Dean Wyndham, but 
we find it out of the question. All we 
can do is, to let such as please it have 
a peep at him, or rather at a fragment 
of him; but he must be seen as he 
moves all through the piece, teres atque 
rotundus, to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

The book contains many other cha- 
racters, which are perfectly unique— 
such as the Pigwidgeons, father and son 
—they are new creations, so far as our 
opinion goes. We do not remember 
that we ever met them in the realms of 
fiction ; but being there now, they 
must remain immortal. De Tabley, 
too, and the aunt of Reuben, the mag- 
nates of Chichester, and the family of 
the ambitious wine merchant, are all 
exquisite in their way. If Cervantes 
could have seen them, he would have 
left them on record; but we doubt if 
he could have made of them preserved 
meats for the delectation of posterity, 
in a happier manner than the author 
of the ‘* Coming Man.” 

We had been led to the conclusion, 
from a perusal of his former works, that 
Mr. Savage, however gifted in other 
respects, had but little power of pathos, 
that his mind was too hard and too keen 
to admit images of tenderness. We 
are glad he has afforded us an opportu- 
nity of seeing our error. Let the fol- 
lowing passage suffice :— 


“The Vicar fell with the leaf. It was a 
chill, damp day, towards the close of October, 
when his remains were committed to the 
earth, within a dozen yards of the spot whose 
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tillage had been his innocent amusement for 
forty years. 

“ «The last words I ever heard him speak,’ 
said the old sexton, talking with Reuben, in 
that melancholy, deserted garden, when the 
ceremony was over—‘ he was standing just 
where vou are standing at this moment— 
were these :—‘ Thomas,” he said, ** you and 
I cultivate the same ground, but you are the 
superior gardener ; for what you sow will be 
immortal, and will blossom hereafter in hea- 
ven.” His reverence had a cough upon him 
at the time; you see he never finished plant- 
ing out those young cabbages.’ 

“Reuben looked, and saw a bed recently 
dug, but only partially planted. A little 
bundle of the plants that remained unset was 
lying on the walk, almost at his feet; and 
against the trunk of the pear-tree, mentioned 
before in this history, a spade was leaning, 
telling the story most distinctly of the abrupt 
summons his father had received. 

“Men of sterner nature than Mr. Medli- 
cot’s would have been moved by this; he 
was powerfully affected, and turned away to 
indulge his grief in solitude. How neglected, 
how bleak, how utterly forlorn, was all that 
once exquisitely-cultivated rood of earth, 
associated in Reuben’s mind with so many 
happy days of his childhood, with so many 
eventful periods of his maturer years, with 
the chief objects of his love and reverence, with 
his early studies, and the recollection of all 
he had imagined that never was realised, 
and all he had hoped that never was fulfil- 
led—everything both to his eye and heart was 
insufferably sad. A cold mist hung in the per- 
fectly still air; the yellow leaves were drop- 
ping listless ly” on the ground ; those of tle 
old walnut-tree covered the rustic table that 
stood beneath it. The last time Reuben had 
ever sat with his father at that table was 
the day of his return from Chichester, and 
the birth of his son. There were birds, but 
they were silent; the walks, wont to be so 
trim, were grass-grown in many places; 
here and there they were strewn with fullen 
apples; the last crop of peas had come to 
maturity in vain, the pods were swollen and 
growing brown.” 


We must now take a reluctant leave 


of Mr. Savage. He is a writer, of 


whom we may feel justly proud. 
Thinking, as we do, that his books 
combine instruction with amusement 
more completely than any others of the 
resent day, it would be a point of 
eer with us to give them all the 
notoriety they can derive from our re- 
commendation, even if their execution 
were more liable to objection. Such 
defects as those to which we have ad- 
verted may be remedied by a little 
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eare. Nothing but this is required to 
make them perfect. The brilliancy 
of their wit is not less remarkable than 
the justness of their sentiments. They 
are not less pleasant than instructive ; 
and if to some, this book, like its pre- 
decessor, may seem deficient in the 
fairy colouring of romance, it should 
be remembered, that the author 
does not profess to write mere love 
tales. The objects at which he aims are 
of a higher order than the mere occu- 
pation of an idle hour. These objects 
he has achieved, and never with a suc- 
cess more brilliant than in “ Reuben 
Medlicot.” 


The abundant promise of future 
excellence contained in the former 
writings of Mr. Collins led us to an- 
ticipate a brilliant success when he 
should again make his appearance in 
the lists. ‘That he has not yet achieved 
it is less owing to any want of imagi- 
native excellence, than to an unfor- 
tunate selection of material. The 
writing by which “ Basil”* is dis- 
tinguished, eloquent and graceful as 
it is, affords another proof that the 
author is qualified to take a high place 
among his contemporaries. It is be- 
side our purpose to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the limitations and 
restrictions which bound the province 
of fiction. The taste of the age has 
settled the point, that its proper office 
is to elevate and purify, as well as to 
amuse ; and unless the writer keep this 
object constantly before him, he can 
never hope to win a lasting popularity, 

Basil is the son of a gentleman of 
family and fortune, more proud of 
his ancient lineage than even of his 
broad hereditary acres. On his way 
home fromthe City, where he had been 
to get a cheque for his quarter's allow- 
ance cashed, he enters an omnibus, 
and there meets his fate, in the shape 
of a young lady of considerable per- 
sonal attractions. He falls violently 
in love, at first sight—follows her; 
and, having marked her down in a 
square near -Camden- town, he returns 
home — finds himself restless — goes 
back—discovers the object of his ad. 
miration to be the daughter of a 
wealthy linen-draper, in Oxford- street. 
He succeeds, not without some diffi. 





* “Basil ; a Story of Modern Life.” By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
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culty, in obtaining an interview— 
declares his passion ; and, having an- 
nounced his intention to ask her hand 
in marriage from Monsieur le Pére, a 
day of meeting is appointed; and Mr. 
Sherwin, a vulgar tradesman, anxious 
to seize the opportunity of a great 
match, closes at once with the offer, 
upon the condition, however, that the 
consummation of the marriage is to be 
ostponed for the space of a year. 
This strange condition is acceded to 
by the infatuated young man. The 
scion of one of the proudest families 
in England finds himself, within the 
space of a fortnight from the date of 
their first meeting, the son-in-law of 
the linen-draper. The frequent and 
unaccountable absences of Basil from 
his home, have, of course, excited the 
uneasiness of his family; but they 
are on the eve of leaving London, and 
their departure takes place without 
any explanation. The year rolls 
slowly past; and on the very night 
before the husband is to obtain the 
prize for which he has sacrificed so 
much, he discovers he has been made 
a miserable dupe ; and the young lady, 
upon whom he has lavished so much af- 
fection, turns out to be, in a word, no 
better than she should be. Over this 
part of the story we must drop a 
veil. 

The author in his preface has stated 
that the incident is one which actually 
occurred in real life; and we believe 
him. But much occurs daily—as any 
one may see who reads the police re- 

orts in the Zimes—about which the 
ess that is said the better; and we 
must confess, that we would rather 
some catastrophe less startling had 
been selected as the turning-point of 
a story, so full of carefully finished 
pictures and beautiful imagery. With 
this drawback, the novel is not only 
carefully considered, but very bril- 
liantly written. The actors are not 
numerous; they consist mainly of the 
family of Basil, that of his wife, and 
the arch-villain Mannion. 

The hero is not a personage of whom 
we can speak favourably. A good po- 
sition in society, a fine education, and 
home associations of the fondest and 
most ennobling kind have failed to 
make him anything better than a fool 
—a fool, who rushes blindly tohis own 
fate, without discrimination of cha- 
racter, or power of controlling pas- 
sions which are the infirmities of 





human nature. As the characters 
rise before us, that of Mr. Sherwin, 
the linen-draper, is the most complete 
and carefully finished :— 


* He was a tall, thin man; rather round- 
shouldered, weak at the knees, and trying 
to conceal the weakness in the breadth of 
his trousers. He wore a white cravat, and 
an absurdly high shirt collar. His com- 
plexion was sallow, his eyes were small— 
black, bright, and incessantly in motion. 
Indeed all his features were singularly mo- 
bile. They were affected by nervous con- 
tractions and spasms, which were constantly 
drawing up and down, in all directions—the 
brow, the mouth, and the muscles of the 
cheek. His hair had been black, but was 
now turning to a sort of iron grey. It was 
very dry, wiry, and plentiful, and part of it 
projected almost horizontally over his fore- 
head. He had a habit of stretching it in 
this direction, by irritably combing it out, 
from time to time, with his fingers. His 
lips were thin and colourless, the lines about 
them being numerous and strongly marked. 
Had I seen him under ordinary cireum- 
stances, I should have set him down as a 
little-minded man—a small tyrant in his 
own way over those dependent on him—a 
pompous parasite to those above him—a 
great stickler for the conventional respec- 
tabilities of life—and a great believer in his 
own infallibility. But he was Margaret’s 
father, and I was determined to be pleased 
with him. 

‘He made me a low and rather a cringing 
bow, then looked to the window, and seeing 
the carriage waiting for me at the door, 
made another bow, and insisted on relieving 
me of my hat with his own hand. This 
done he blew his nose, coughed, and begged 
to know what he could do for me. 

“T felt some difficulty in opening my 
business to him. It was necessary to speak 
at once. I began with an apology— 

“*T am afraid, Mr. Sherwin, that this in- 
trusion on the part of a perfect stranger : 

‘** Not entirely a stranger, sir, if I may be 
allowed to say so.’ 

* * Indeed !’ 

“*T had the great pleasure, sir, and profit, 
and indeed advantage, of being shown over 
your town residence last year, when the fa- 
mily were resident in London, <A very 
beautiful house. I happen to be acquainted 
with the steward of Mr. » your re- 
spected father. He was kind enough to allow 
me to walk through the rooms—a treat— 
quite an intellectual treat, indeed—the fur- 
niture and hangings, and so on, arranged in 
such a chaste style—and the pictures, some 
of the finest pieces I ever saw. I was de- 
lighted—quite delighted indeed.’ 

“He spoke in under tones, laying great 
stress upon particular words, that were evi- 
dently favourites with him, such as ‘in- 
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deed.’ Not only his eyes but his whole face 
seemed to be nervously blinking and winking 
all the time he was addressing me. In the 
embarrassment and anxiety which I then 
felt, this peculiarity fidgetted and bewil- 
dered me more than | can describe. I would 
have given the world to have had his back 
turned before I spoke to him again. 

“*T am delighted to hear that my family 
and name are not unknown to you, Mr. 
Sherwin,’ I resumed. ‘Under these cir- 
cumstances I shall feel less hesitation and 
difficulty in making you acquainted with 
the object of my visit.’ 

“¢ Just so, quite so, indeed. May I offer 
you anything. A glass of sherry, a ; 

“* Nothing, thank you. In the first place, 
Mr. Sherwin, I have reasons for wishing 
that this interview, whatever results it may 
lead to, may be considered strictly con- 
fidential. I am sure I can depend on your 
favouring me thus far ?” 

“* Certainly, most certainly, the strictest 
secrecy of course. Pray go on.’ 

“He drew his chair a little nearer to me. 
Through all this blinking and winking I 
could see a latent expression of cunning 
and curiosity in his eyes. My card was in 
his hand. He was nervously rolling and 
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unrolling it without a moment’s cessa- 
tion.” 


In point of artistic merit this book 
is an advance upon its po 
and gives us the very highest opinion 
of the author's powers. If the subject 
he has been so unfortunate as to select, 
be not one of which we can approve, 
to the method of his handling of it no 
exception can be taken. And we hope 
when he next makes his appearance, 
Mr. Collins will profit by the hint which 
we have offered in no unkindly spirit. 
Fertile and comprehensive as is the 
domain of imaginative art, comprising 
the whole region of probabilities within 
its jurisdiction—all the different scenes 
in which man has been called upon to 
act or suffer, his power and his weak- 
ness, his wisdom and his folly, his 
struggles and vicissitudes, all in com- 
binations infinitely diversified — it is 
not too much to expect that his vices, 
in the lowest abyss of their degra- 
dation, should not be selected as the 
subject of fiction. 


CONMACNOISE, CLABE, AND ARRAN. 


PART I. 


I nap been under the impression that 
the banks of the Shannon, immediately 
below Athlone, offered nothing to the 
view but a dreary expanse of bog, and 
was prepared to see a succession of 
level, black, peat-banks at either side, 
as I descended the river to Clonmac- 
noise. It is true, these banks of the 
Shannon are low; and stakes, erected 
at different points, show that in flood- 
time the channel has to be marked out 
from lateral inundations. With the 
exception, also, of the flight of wild 
birds, the occasional passage of a turf 
or hay-boat, or the appearance, here 
and there, of a solitary angler, there is 
little to vary the monotony of the 
scene; but on the clear and serene 
September day on which I descended 
the Shannon from Athlone to Clon- 
macnoise, it was a monotony of verdure 
and beauty that surrounded me. The 
banks are continuous meadow ; and, as 
our little bark was wafted along, the 
breeze came deliciously scented from 
the harvest of the after-grass. The 
VOL. X11,—NO, CCXLI. 


skies were of a pearly lustre ; the river 
was just heard to murmur among the 
beds of sedge and bulrushes, that oc- 
casionally fringe its banks. Where the 
green sward, at any point, rose a few 
feet above the level of the water, the 
banks, through a distance of several 
miles, were seen to consist of « whitestra- 
tum of marl, supporting the vegetable 
soil; but in general, the emerald carpet 
of the meadows extends to the water’s 
edge. Without timber, without any 
diversification of surface, without edi- 
fices, even in ruin, the scene was fresh, 
sparkling, and delightful. Shall I 
ascribe all those agreeable impressions 
to the sky, and air, and the smooth 
motion with which I was carried along 
between continuous green meadows 
and whispering reeds? The gentle 
reader wh walehls guess that other 
influences contributed to the charm ; 
and that such pleasures as the scene 
could afford, were enhanced by being 
shared with a sympathising companion. 

At five or six miles below Athlone, 
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the eye becomes aware of the line of 
the Slievebloom mountains, extending 
along the southern horizon; and we 
perceive.that several minor elevations 
rise from the intermediate level, and 
run in picturesque green ridges towards 
the left bank of the river. At length 
we have a feature ; a long green esker; 
or gravel-ridge, terminating in a steep 
mound of about one hundred feet in 
height, round the base of which the 
river; here enlarged to a considerable 
lake, takes a sweep westward. As 
the hill is thrown back in our pro- 
gress, and the further prospect opens, 
we come into view of the towers and 
gables of Clonmacnoise. At first sight; 
the long line of buildings appears as if 
rising from the water; but, on a nearer 
approach, the ruins are seen to stand on 
a green acclivity rising from the river, 
and sloping backward to another series 
of romantic eskers, which overlook the 
left bank of the river, through a dis- 
tance of about two miles. On the op. 
posite side, beyond the margin of 
meadow, lies the vast flat of red bog 
so conspicuous in all Petrie’s drawings 
of the locality. But to imagine that 
Clonmacnoise stands immediately in 
the midst of bogs, would be a very 
erroneous conclusion to draw from 
Petrie’s paintings. On the contrary, 
it stands in the midst of meadows, and 
pastoral hills, and warm tillage lands, 
set, it is true, in an encircling ring of 
bogs, which surronnd the fertile tracts 
on every side: and, in truth, nothing 
can be more impressive than the sight 
of these vast deserts from the summit 
of any of the green heights around the 
ruins, Towards the east, in particu- 
lar, the brown, heathy surface, as 
level as the sea, extends from beneath 
your feet to the horizon; and, if the 
eye could penetrate so far, would con- 
duct it, hardly interrupted by any 
object to break the solemnity. of 
the solitude, to the confines of the 
county of Dublin ;.for, at this point, 
we are in the major axis of the Bog of 
Allen. . The unbroken bog-surface is 
not unpleasing to the eye. It is only 
round -the margins. of those tracts, 
where pools and peat-banks alternate 
with rushy patches of swamp, that 
the sight of them impresses us with the 
feeling of ruggedness and . sterility. 
The level, russet floor of the interior 
possesses the grandeur of the sea, and 
wears an air of repose that is almost 
sublime. Between the level, brown 


surface of the bog, and the undulating, 
verdant eskers, the contrast is one of 
the most striking that can be imagined. 
These detached green ridges are com- 
posed of limestone-gravel, often mixed 
with disintegrated limestone in the form 
of marl, and are clothed with the sweet- 
est grasses. The porous nature of the 
substratum keeps them, at all times, 
perfectly drained. The excellence of 
the soil is seen not only in the verdure 
of its grasses, but in the golden hue of 
its corn-fields, | Nowhere have I seen 
straw of so deep and florid a yellow. 
This combination of objects so diversi- 
fied in form and colour, with the wide; 
blue Shannon, its course defined by 
those immense tracts of meadows, 
backed by the still more immense 
tracts of bog winding through the 
midst, would alone fill the eye of a lover 
of natural beauty with abundant enjoy- 
ment; but, seeing in the midst of so 
singular a scene, the remains of a place 
so venerable and celebrated as Clon- 
macnoise, adds vastly to the charm, and 
really renders this one of the most inte- 
resting spots that can be imagined. 
The objects constituting the group 
of ruins are of an antiquity of from six 
hundred toupwards of a thousand years. 
In crossing the stile that leads into the 
churchyard, you step on a tombstone 
of the tenth century. When Dr. Petrie 
first visited this vast depository of his- 
toric evidences, one of the earliest in- 
scriptions he deciphered was that of 
Suibhne Mac Maelhumai, one of the 
three ‘‘most learned doctors ‘of the 
lrish,” who visited Alfred in the year 
891, and aided in laying the founda- 
tious of learning at Oxford, Since the 
publication of Dr. Petrie’s work on 
Irish ecclesiastical architecture (for so, 
in truth, it should be ealled, and not 
merely an essay on the Round Towers), 
the formula employed in this class of 
inscriptions has become familiar to an- 
tiquaries ; and the legends on the 
tombs at Iona, which so long baffled 
the Scotch archeologists, are now read 
with facility. The formula is simple 
and affecting, however it may offend 
those who deprecate prayers for the 
dead,. **A prayer for Daniel,” “a 
prayer for Columb,” written thus :— 
“ Or do Daniel,” “ or do Columb," 
the contraeted or standing for thd 
Irish oroit or oratio. With enough of 
repugnance to the system ‘which en 
ables ecclesiastics to make a market of 
their intercessions, I cannot quarrel 
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with the sentiment which leads any 
one, on entering a cemetery, especially 
a cemetery where the remains of so 
many pious and eminent men repose, to 
breathe the aspiration, ‘* May the souls 
of the faithful departed rest in peace.” 
How their names have been preserved 
through so long a lapse of ages, may 
excite surprise in any one who has en- 
deavoured to decipher the inscriptions, 
of even one or two hundred years’ date, 
in a modern churchyard. The suc- 
cess of these early stone-cutters has 
arisen from the hardness of their ma- 
terial, and the simplicity of their in- 
scriptions. Whether it may have been 
from the difficulty of procuring slabs 
of the silicious sandstone, which seems 
to have been the material most in re- 
quest, or from any peculiar fitness as- 
cribed to materials which had already 
served some of the purposes of life, it is 
4 singular fact, that most of these early 
Irish headstones are fragments of irre- 
gular shape, and many of them ob- 
viously broken portions of querns and 
mill-stones. ‘Their extreme hardness 
has, in genera!, preserved the charac- 
ters in Fonderful freshness ; and the 
vividness and distinctness with which 
the round, incised, Roman- Irish letters 
are engraved, enable a moderately 
skilled antiquary to decipher the 
greater number with comparative ease. 
Among the names which, from the 
eharacter of the letters and form of the 
monuments, may be referred with con- 
fidence to periods before the twelfth 
eentury, I noticed :—Finnachty, Cho- 
lumb, Maelfinnia, Findretich, Ingor(m), 
Brigte, Meloena, Lorcan, (¥e)rgal, 
Meelphetir, Gillagiaran, LEochaig, 
Comascache, Dathal, Ronain, Murtain, 
Dainiel, Cellach. Most of these have 
probably been identified, and their dates 
fixed by Dr. Petrie, who has already, in 
his ** Round Towers,” given the dates 
aud details of several others, and pos- 
sesses, I believe, the material of an 
ample and satisfactory history of the 
place. Clanmacnoise has its own an- 
nals, of which a translation, in quaint 
old English, by Connel MacGeoghegan, 
is extant, and frequently quoted by 
O'Donovan, in his commentary on 
the Annals of the Four Masters. 

The most conspicuous objects among 
the ruins are the two round towers; 
and the greater of these, or O’Rourk’s 
tewer, may be suid: to be the most 
reniarkable building of ita --kind; 
both as being the largest and the 


only one the date of which is known 
with absolute accuracy ; for, as record- 
ed in the Annals, it was finished by the 
Abbot O’Malone, for King Turlogh 
O'Connor, in a.p. 1127. The other, 
the tower of Temple Fineen, is evi- 
dently and unquestionably of contem- 
poraneous date with the church to 
which it is annexed. ‘The age of the 
church is doubtful. The remaining 
decorations of the chancel-arch may 
be of any date, from the ninth to the 
twelfth century; but, in the absence 
of direct evidence, these speculations 
from style are necessarily very uncer- 
tain. But of whatever age the church 
may be, of the same age is the tower ; 
its stones being recessed, and adapted to 
the slope of the chancel roof, and so 
carefully jointed into the work of the 
wall, that, in some instances, the same 
block forms portion, at one end, of the 
flat surface of the church wall, and, at 
the other, of the curved surface of the 
round tower. The masonry of both 
parts of the building is of remarkable 
excellence. 

Next to the round towers the great 
sculptured stone crosses, at the west- 
end of the cathedral, take the eye with 
peculiar attraction. The formula of 
Inscriptions on stone crosses is equally 
simple and emphatic with that.on the 
old tombstones, but is longer, and de- 
mands a somewhat better acquaintance 
with antiquated Irish; and the mis- 
fortune of such inscriptions is, that 
being committed to a softer stone (for 
the labour of carving one of these de- 
corated crosses out of such adamant 
as is employed on the old tombstones 
would be insuperable), they haye, in 
almost every instance, been more or 
less obliterated by the corrosions of 
time, as well as in some cases by the 
violence of fanatics. Although pretty 
successful in reading like legends else- 
where, I failed to make out more 
than a small portion of the inscriptions 
on the great cross, but believe they 
have been truly deciphered by Dr. 
Petrie, who reads them thus :—On the 
west face—Oroit do flaind mac mael- 
sechluin, “* A prayer tor Flann, son of 
Moelsechlainn ;” and on the east, Oroit 
do Colman dorroindi in crossa ar in 
ri flainn, ** A prayer for Colman, who 
made this: cross‘on (for?) the King 
Flann.” Now, Flann, son of Moel. 
sechluin, King of Ireland, and the ab- 
bot’ Colinan Conolly, built the Cathe. 
dral of Clonmacnoise, as we learn from 
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the Annals, in the year 909, and, 
doubtless, set up this cross in their 
joint commemoration, on the same oc- 
casion. We have here, therefore, a 
specimen of the art of sculpture, as 
it flourished among our Imrish fore- 
fathers nearly a thousand years ago. 
The western side of the cross is covered 
with bass-reliefs, representing, in a rude 
but effective way, the crucifixion and 
other scriptural scenes, from which the 
cross derives its appellation of crus-na- 
screaptra. The sculptures on the east 
side appear to refer chiefly to acts of 
donation and events in the life of St. 
Kieran, the patron. Intermixed with 
these, and on both sides, are objects 
of the same grotesque character as we 
see in early English and Lombardic 
churches. ‘The rudeness of these sculp- 
tures is barbaric, not barbarous. There 
is considerable grandeur in the pro- 
rtions of the stone, great delicacy in 
its knops and interlaced pattern-work, 
and a sumptuous, although rude beauty, 
in its general effect. It is eminently in- 
teresting also, as exhibiting the costumes 
of its period. Here we have the Ro- 
man soldiers asleep at the sepulchre, 
arrayed in conical helmets, such as the 
Bayaux tapestry exhibits on the Nor- 
mans of two centuries later. Here we 
have kings, warriors, and various or- 
ders of ecclesiastics in their proper 
costumes. On the base appear horses 
and chariots, with very high wheels, 
and hunters following the “deer with 
hound and horn. The other cross is 
of even greater elegance of form, but 
its decorations are confined to orna- 
mented bosses and pattern work. 
These circular-armed stone crosses are 
culiar to Scotic and British districts. 
Th hey are nowhere to be found on the 
continent of Europe, save, I believe, 
in Britanny. A suitable monument 
to O’Connell would be a cross of this 
kind, of gigantic size, covered with 
bronze bass-reliefs, bearing the old con- 
ventional inscription, or do Dainiel. 

It happened that the two days I 
spent at Clonmacnoise were the eve 
and festival of the patron Saint, Kie- 
ran; and the holy wells, crosses, and 
sacred graves were, during most of the 
time, surrounded by pilgrims at their 
devotions. This idea of the peculiar 
efficacy of prayer offered at particular 

laces, seems to be an oriental one. 

e find it continually presented in 
the Koran, and in the writings of Ma- 
hommedan doctors. The course of de- 
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votion at Clonmacnoise begins ‘with 
certain repetitions of prayers, at the 
well of St. Kieran, distant about a quar- 
ter ofa mile. After pacing round the 
well and its aged hawthorn in several 
circuits, from left to right, the pil- 
grims proceed to Tobar Fineen, a clear 
fountain, immediately below the ruins, 
and close to the Shannon, which co- 
vers it in flood time. Thence, after 

like exercises, they proceed to the 
churchyard, and colts made certain 
rounds of that precinct, they repeat 
the same proceedings at the crosses, 
and at the graves of Saints Fineen and 
Kieran, following, throughout all these 
gyrations, the course of the sun, and 
making certain circuits and progresses, 
from point to point, on their bare 
knees—a very sad spectacle. Those 
who were so engaged on this occasion, 
were of the poorest and most ignorant 
sort, guided in their rounds by two 
miserable old women, and were almost 
exclusively females. Great multitudes 
used formerly to flock to this pil- 
grimage, even from counties so dis- 
tant as Kerry and Cavan ; but famine, 
and emigration, and, I believe, recently, 
ecclesiastical disapproval, have so re- 
duced the number, that I doubt if one 
hundred in all went their rounds dur- 
ing the two days of my sojourn. Whe- 
ther these pilgrimages be or not of pa- 
gan origin, it is certain that for a period 
of twelve hundred years, Clonmacnoise, 
and, in particular, this well of St. Fi- 
neen, have been so frequented. Under 
various dates, between 610 and 758, 
the Annals record the death of Gor- 
man, the progenitor of the MacQuins, 
on his eee here, after having 
fasted for the space of a year on bread 
and the water of Tiobrait-Finhin. ‘The 
well is a clear and copious one, as, from 
the character of the tract of eskers, 
from the foot of which it issues, may 
be well understood. 

The story of the original foundation 
of Clonmaenoise is one of those monk- 
ish legends in which the dependence of 
the royal authority on the ecclesiasti- 
cal is inculeated without much regurd 
to the morality of the means employed 
inexemplifying the moral. Inthe lowest 
compartment, on the eastside of eros-na- 
screaptra, may be seen two figures, 
which, although mistaken by Dr. Led- 
wich for Adam and Eve at either side 
of the tree of life, are evidently eno gh 
a king and monk on either side o} 
stake, or young tree, to the stem of 
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which their hands are applied, those 
of the monk being uppermost, as if in 
the act of planting it. The monk is 
St. Kieran, and the king Dermot Mac 
Cearbhail, who made the first dona- 
tion of lands to Kieran’s Church. The 
incident represented is thus related 
in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, under 
the years 535 and 547, in the quaint 
translation of which I have spoken :—. 


“Twahal Moylegarve (Teuthal Mael- 
Garbh) began his reign, and reigned eleven 
years. He caused Dermot Mac Kervil to 
live in exile and in desert places, because he 
claimed to have a right to the crown, having 
proclaimed his banishment and a great re- 
ward for him that would bring him his heart. 
Dermot, for fear of his life, lived in the de- 
serts of Clanvicnose, then called Artibra, 
and meeting with the Abbot St. Keyran, in 
the place where the Church of Clanvicknose 
now stands, who was but newly come thither 
to dwell from Inis-Aingen, and having no 
house or place to reside and dwell in, the 
said Dermot gave him his assistance to make 
a house there; and in thrusting down in the 
earth one of the piers or watiles of the house, 
Dermot took St. Keyran’s hand and did put it 
over his own hand, in sign of reverence to 
the saint. Whereupon St. Keyran humbly 
besought God of his great goodness that 
by that time to-morrow ensuing that the 
hands of Dermot might have superiority over 
all Ireland, which fell out as the Saint re- 
quested ; for Mulmory O’Hargedie (Maelmora 
Mac Airgeadan) foster-brother (elsewhere 
called tutor) of the said Dermot, seeing what 
perplexity the nobleman was in, besought 
him that he would be pleased to lend him 
his black horse, and that he would make his 
repair to Greallie-da-Phill, where he heard 
King Twahal to have a meeting with some 
of his nobles, and there would present him 
with a whelp’s heart, on a spear’s head, in- 
stead of Dermot’s heart, and by that means 
get access to the king, whom he would kill 
out of hand, and by the help and swiftness 
of his horse save his own life, whether they 
would or no. Dermot listening to the words 
of his foster-brother was loath to refuse him, 
and more loath to lend it to him, fearing he 
should miscarry and be killed: but between 
both he granted him his request ; whereupon 
he prepared himself, and wen‘ as he resolved, 
mounted on the black horse, a whelp’s heart be- 
sprinkled with blood on his spear, to the place 
where he heard the king tobe. The king and 
people, seeing him come in that manner, sup- 
posed that it was Dermot’s heart that was 
to be presented by the man that rode in 
poste haste; the whole multitude gave him 
way to the king; and when he came in 
reach of the king, as though to tender him 
the heart, he gave the king such a deadly 
blow of his spear that he instantly fell down 
dead in the midst of his people ; whereupon 
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the man (Maelmora) was on all sides besett, 
and at last taken and killed; so as speedy 
news came to Dermot, who immediately 
went to Taragh, and there was crowned 
king, as St. Keyran prayed and prophesied 
before.” 


Dermot in return for these services 
afterwards became one of the most mu- 
nificent patrons of the Church; but 
having in a luckless moment asserted 
his authority, by following and arrest- 
ing a civil culprit in the sanctuary of 
Bishop Rodhan of Lorah, brought 
down the vengeance of that ecclesias- 
tic, who contented himself, however, 
with fulminating his curses against the 
royal residence, so that Dermot was com- 
pelled to evacuate Tara which has lain 
desert ever since. Worse still, itwasthe 
lot of this unlucky monarch to incur 
the displeasure of the better-known 
churchman, Columbkille, not only in 
consequence of a similar assertion of 
the civil jurisdiction against a criminal 
who claimed Columba’s protection, 
but also on account of Dermot’s award 
as arbitrator between Columba and St. 
Fineén, in their dispute about Colum. 
ba’s transcript of a copy of the psalter 
belonging to the latter. Dermot ad- 
judged that, on the principle partus 
sequitur ventrem, Columba’'s copy should 
be the property of the owner of the 
original, which so incensed the choleric 
Tri-Connellian, that he returned to 
Ulster, raised the Clanna-Neill, ob- 
tained aids from Connaught, and gave 
battle to the king at Cuil-Dreibhne, 
near Sligo, where he utterly overthrew 
him, and compelled the restoration of 
his manuscript. It was in his forty- 
second year, and after a life of so 
much turbulence, that Columba went 
on his mission to North Britain, leay. 
ing his psalter, however, with his clan, 
by whom it was, for a thousand years 
after, preserved as a palladium, and 
borne before them in battle. Until 
within a very recent time, this re- 
nowned manuscript, after an exist- 
ence of thirteen hundred years, rested 
in the custody of the Royal Irish 
Academy, where it might be seen 
beside the coeval crozier of St. Kieran. 
As for Dermot, he was slain at Rath. 
beg, on the Six-mile-water, in Antrim, 
by that ‘‘ valde sanguinarius homo et 
multorum trucidator,” Aedh the Black, 
King of the Picts of Ulster, whom 
Columba afterwards ordained a priest, 
under the strange circumstances relat- 
ed by Adomnan. His body lies buried 
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at Connor, and his head rests here 
at Clonmacnoise. . Dermot, at Cuil- 
Dreibhne, appears to have apostatised 
to paganism, which, indeed, after such 
examples of episcopal violence, is hard- 
ly surprising ; for we find him, on that 
occasion, employing the sorcerer Fra- 
ochan, the son of Tenisan, to cast him 
a Druidic spell, for the protection of 
his host aguinst the army of Columba. 
Columba’s own hymn, or battle-psalm, 
composed on the same occasion, in- 
vokes the protection of God against 
**the host which makes the circuit 
(timchel) of the carns,” alluding to 
some pagan practices of Dermot’s peo- 
ple, which, most probably, were the 
same with the rounds still in use in 
our Irish pilgrimages and stations. 

The cathedral so founded by Flann 
still stands, and in a state of sufficient 
preservation to enable one to judge 
pretty accurately of its former appear- 
ance. The east end appears to have 
been modernised at the time of its res- 
toration by MacDermott, in the end 
of the thirteenth century. A very 
graceful doorway, in florid Gothic, 
adorns the north side, having an in- 
scription in the raised characters of 
the fifteenth century. The contrast 
between the easy simplicity of the old 
inscriptions, and the crabbedness and 
obscurity of this legend, is very strik- 
ing. Doctor Ledwich, it seems, quite 
failed to read it; and, save in the un- 

ublished portfolio of Doctor Petrie, 
F know not where the true tenor of it 
is to be found. This cathedral, like 
all the other ancient Irish churches, 
here and elsewhere, appears to have 
been an edifice of great simplicity. 
Some traces of grotesque sculptures 
appear on the columns of the western 
doorway, and elsewhere in the interior. 
We may judge of the class of objects 
which constituted its treasury from 
the entry in the Annals, at a.p, 1129, 
of a sacrilege committed by certain 
thieves, who stole from the high altar, 
among other valuables, a model of So- 
lomon’s Temple, several chalices, one 
of them bearing the stamp or engraved 
motto of the daughter of Roderick 
O’Conor, and a gold-mounted drink- 
ing-horn presented by ‘Turlogh O’Con- 
nor. 

On the south of the churches, at a 
little distance, stands Lis-na-abbaid, or 
the Abbot’s fort—an earthen dun, sur- 
rounded with a deep ditch and lofty 
external rampart, and crowned by the 
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ruins of a fine old feudal castle. Ithas 
been destroyed by gunpowder, and its 
massive fragments lie and Jean against 
one another in picturesque disruption. 
The yreen hills, the fragrant meadows, 
this verdant mound with its topplin 
masses of masonry —the towers aid 
ruins of the roofless churches, with 
their one ash-tree and wilderness of 
grave-stones, all form a scene not to 
be forgotten, and, as often as recalled, 
associated with recollections of pleasing 
intercourse, at the homely but genial 
hearth of my entertainer. 

I cannot leave Clonmacnoise with- 
out again ascending the green ridge of 
eskers lying immediately behind the 
churches. ‘The forms assumed by the 
rolled gravel are not unlike those seen 
in sandhills on the sea-coast, only, in- 
stead of a glaucous covering of bent, 
we have here the greenest and sweetest 
grasses. Bowls and hollows, which in 
any other formation would catch the 
drainage, and form little lakes, are 
here quite dry at the bottom—perfect 
cups und chalices of emerald. These 
eskers extend across the centre of the 
island, from hence ‘to Dublin; and, in 
the old times, under the name of Es. 
gair-Riada, formed the division be- 
tween the territory of Conn of the 
hundred battles, who reigned over the 
northern half, and of Mogh Nuadeth, 
who reigned over the southern half, of 
Treland. As being the dryest ground, 
also, they constituted the leading line of 
communication between the western 
and eastern parts of the kingdom; and 
of the five chief highways leading to 
Tara, that which lay along Esgair- 
Riada was distinguished as. early as 
the second century by the name of 
Slighe Mor, or the great road. The 
causeway extending northward from 
the churches marks the site, and, per- 
haps, contains some of the pavement 
of this highway, which, at ‘least ‘in 
point of unitiquity, equals most’ of the 
Roman roads in Gaul atid’ Britain: 
But the steamer from Athlone is in 
sight, and we must hasten on board. 

Of the descent of the Shannon to 
Killaloe, and the drive thence to Li- 
merick, I need say nothing. Loch 
Dearg and the rapids of Castleconnell 
have received their full tribute of admi- 
ration, even, in truth; to overflowing. 
In reference to the rapids, | must dis- 
charge my coriscience of a public duty. 
Let no one who seeks for moderate 
enjoyments launch on the eddies of 
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Doonas, in charge of its extortionate 
boatmen, without a. previous bargain; 
nor believe thé lying emissaries of these 
knaves, who hang about the inn and 
boat-station, that the rapids cannot be 
seen without their assistance. A turn 
tothe right, after passing the ruins of 
the castle which stand conspicuously 
in the centre of the village, leads direct 
to the river’s edge, and thence, by the 
brink of the rapids, through Lord 
Massy’s deinesne of Hermitage, within 
the compass of a half hour's walk. If 
you desire a boat, and would protect 
yourself from imposition, let no repre- 
sentation of the toils and dangers of 
the adventure tempt you to stipulate 
for more than half a-crown. 

The Lower Shannon, although its 
banks have great woods and castles, 
possesses none of the peculiar charm 
which the near green meadows and 
pastures impart to the upper portion 
of the river. Everything is ona widely- 
expanded scale; and but for the distant 
outlines of the Galtee and Kerry moun- 
tains, and the dome of Keeper, which 
presides over the eastern half of the 
scene with imposing grandeur, the 

rospect would be tame. Keeper is 
ittle more than 2000 feet high; yet 
its isolation and massive swelling out- 
line give it the effect of much greater 
altitude. The object most worthy ofnote 
onthe passage to Kilrush is the hugeold 
Keep of Bunratty. Built in or about 
1210, and inhabited until within the 
present generation, it presents the most 
perfect realisation of the castle of a 
powerful noble of the thirteenth century 
to be seen anywhere in Ireland. Its di- 
mensions are apparent from the height 
to which it towers above the lofty tim- 
ber trees that surround it. I wish 
either of onr Archzlogical Societies 
could be induced to publish, with a 
ood translation, the Cuithreim Tho- 
wdealbach of MacCraith, a really he- 
roic ‘prose-poem, which chronicles all 
the events that occurred in Thomond 
from the erection of Bunratty to the 
expulsion of its owners, in 1296. An 
imperfect translation of the ‘ Wars 
of Turlough,” by Peter Connell, among 
the Egerton manuscripts in the British 
Museum, will give the metropolitan 
reader, who may have any curiosity to 
know more of Bunratty, a good idea 
of the old Irish modes of historic com- 
memoration. The Dublin reader may 
consult another copy in the collection 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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Of the various fine seats which one 
seesin the descent of the Shannon, there 
seem to me to be three worthy of pat- 
ticular notice ; Derry Castle, on Loch 
Dearg, a mansion of the last century, 
of moderate dimensions, but of admi- 
rable compactness, elégance, and soli- 
dity ;* Mount Shannon, a noble palace, 
embosomed in equally noble woods ; 
and the house of the Knight of Glynn, 
This last is anfinished ; but in point of 
site and design, is quite worthy of the 
great river and estuary which it over- 
looks. 

Foynes and Tarbert are doubtless 
excellent roadsteads; but one cannot 
help thinking them rather distant from 
the sea. The selection of a spot not 
at present accessible by railway for a 
western packet station, is tantamount 
to having, for the present, no western 
packet station at all. Ifanother raitk 
way must be made before the mails 
will be suffered to go by any shorter 
route than at present, why not make it 
to the point which is really the best 
and nearest — Bantry Bay, at- once? 
From Mill-street, on the Killarney 
line, now in progress to Bantry, is not 
much further than from Limerick to 
Foynes. For the present, Galway Bay 
suffices for a traffic employing ves- 
sels of every size, and we hear no com- 
plaints of any want of shelter or secure 
anchorage. A gainof twenty-four hours 
is worth having, in the meantime, al- 
though a gain of forty-eight hours may 
be had by-and-bye. But by the time 
this railway is made to Foynes, I much 
“‘ misdoubt” the packet station will 
have been decided on somewhere else. 

Although I spent two days pleasant- 
ly and with instruction on Scattery 
Island, I need not repeat descriptions 
of objects already so well known, 
farther than to mention the existence 
of an Ogham inscription on the great 
stone at the west end of St. Synan’s 
Chapel. This stone, which had served 
as the covering of a tomb at some dis- 
tance, was lately raised, to make way 
for some agricultural operations, and 
placed in its present position. 

The peninsula of Moyarta, runnin 
south-west from Kilrush to Loophead, 
although destitute of timber, and full 
of bogs, has a favourable exposure 
to the sun, the surface sloping with 
a gentle ascent to the west and north, 
till it terminates on the cliffs that over- 
hang the Atlantic. No one, to look 
at the bleak, black, and water-soaked 
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aspect it presents, on entering it from 
Kilrush, could suppose that it yields, as 
in fact further west it does, good crops 
of oats, and sustains a tolerably com- 
fortable class of farmers. Approach- 
ing the Atlantic also, no one would 
imagine that so many charms of coast 
scenery lay at the back of a district so 
rugged and featureless. In this respect 
the neighbourhood of Kilkee resem- 
bles that of the Giant’s Causeway, the 
land rising towards the coast, and pre- 
senting little to please theeye, and much 
towoundthesensibilities. But although 
mendicancy shows, or used to show it- 
self in sufficiently painful forms about 
Ballintoy, andelsewhere on the Antrim 
coast, no one ever beheld there such 
distressing sights, not, indeed, of mendi- 
canc;, but of silent destitution, as, I 
grieve to say, are still to be seen in this 
part of Clare. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1852, in walks in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Kilkee, I saw no fewer 
than three families living actually in 
the wayside ditches, andas many more 
among the ruins of prostrated cabins. 
The weather was fine, and the spots 
they had selected were then dry; but 
when these ditches should become 
water-courses, as they since have done, 
I shudder to think of the fate of the 
many helpless children and aged peo- 

le who have been driven out shelter- 
ess from their poor holes and burrows 
in these bog-drains. Poverty, how- 
ever, is on the decrease; and a ride to 
Carrigaholt or Loophead sends one 
back with more cheerful feelings. It 
requires, indeed, something very urgent 
and instant in its pressure to check the 
flow of animal spirits excited by the 
Atlantic breeze, and the varied recrea- 
tions for the eye, presented by the 
downs, and cliffs, and great.swelling 
waves of the ocean rolling below. 
The cliffs all along the coast of Clare 
are characterised by their abruptness. 
Elsewhere we usually find masses of de- 
bris at the foot of the precipice, and fre- 

uent dells and ravines, conducting to 
the beach. Here the masses of clay- 
slate, as they are detached by the ele- 
ments, plunge at once out of sight in 
deep water ; and, owing to the reverse 
slope of the surface, which carries all 
the drainage inland towards the Shan- 
non, there are no streams to seek the 
sea, and, consequently, no channels to 
convey their waters. Nevertheless, the 
continual action of the waves and wea- 
ther on strata of different textures and 
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inclinations, has wrought the wall of 
rock into an endless variety of clefts, 
chasms, caves, islands, and sloping 
glacis, of the most picturesque forms, 
and of sufficiently grand proportions to 
excite sensations of pleasing awe. ‘The 
little creek of Kilkee forms a nearly 
circular basin, with a level beach of 
fine, firm sand, to which the sea has 
access through a break in the exter- 
nal cliff-line, of about 600 yards in 
width, A reef of rocks, extending 
nearly across this opening, forms a 
natural breakwater, but, at the same 
time, prevents the entrance of large 
vessels, save at high-water, and through 
one very narrow passage. Were a 
portion of these rocks cleared away, 
as might readily be done by submarine 
blasting, and the rest of them raised to 
abovehigh-water mark, the creek would 
form, not only, as now, a delightful 
resort for bathers, but a harbour of re- 
fuge for embayed seamen. It is distress- 
ing to hear of the fate of many fine ships, 
which have lately gone, one cannot say 
on shore, but rather against shore, at va- 
rious points along this natural sea-wall. 
The only one of them whose crew escap- 
ed,was the Edward passenger ship, which 
had the extraordinary and most singu- 
lar fate to be driven into the creek of 
Kilkee, through the narrow opening 
of the reef, and stranded on the beach 
within. The astonishment of some Kil- 
kee emigrants, who had left their homes 
here but a few days before, may well 
be imagined, on finding themselves thus 
emerged from the very bosom of de- 
struction, and cast up literally at their 
own doors. A portion of the wreck 
still remains firmly wedged under the 
bridge at the head of the creek. 

A favourite ride from Kilkee is that 
along the range of the southern cliffs to 
the promontory and ruins of Doon. 
lickey. This was acastle of the Mac- 
Mahons (not the northern clan of that 
name, but a branch of the great Dal- 
cassian family), in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Nothing now remains but the 
gate-tower, and part of the wall 
which cut off the peninsulated rock 
from the mainland. On one side, the 
sea lies, as blue as amethyst, in the 
bottom of a perpendicular cleft, some 
forty feet wide, and perhaps 200 in 
depth; and on the other, breaks with 
a continually rolling surge along the 
natural glacis, where a vast rock-slip 
has left the shelf of stone, smooth and 
steep as a cathedral roof, sloping to the 
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water’s edge. A close carpet of ver- 
dure covers the summit; and when the 
sun shines on its many-coloured groups 
of visitors, with their equipages of 
ponies and donkeys, and ragged lac- 
queys, the scene is as amusing as pic- 
turesque. If MacMahon resided here 
in winter, he can hardly have preserved 
his hearing ; but his provisions, I 
think, would have kept from Christmas 
to Easter without salt: for the air, 
even in summer, is a kind of gaseous 
brine. 

A geologist may find matter enough 
for speculation on any of these shelves, 
or other accessible points of the coast. 
You see stratum over stratum of sand- 
stone and clay-slate, the former all 
rippled, just as if the sand, before 
being consolidated into rock, had been 
beaten into these furrows by the ac- 
tion of the tides or winds: and the 
direction of these ripplings is different 
in the different strata; as if, after one 
beach or bed of blowing sand had been 
turned to stone, a new floor of sand 
had been spread over it, rippled by 
another current of air or water, then 
hardened and covered again with a 
fresh supply of sand, to be subjected 
to the same process, in its turn, and so 
on, through successions of layers to so 
great an extent, that to account for 
them on any ordinary hypothesis, 
would demand periods of time quite 
inconceivable. 

Still more remarkable is the forma- 
tion of the clay-slate further north, 
which splits into thick flags, such as 
one sees on the ¢rottoirs of cities, but 
of great size, and, what renders them 
peculiarly suitable for surfaces to be 
walked on, rusticated, or I should 
rather say vermiculated, with infinite 
remains of eel-like fossils, The mass 
of mud now constituting this rock, of 
many miles in extent, and many hun- 
dred feet in thickness, must have been 
as thickly alive with these creatures, as 
a cup of corrupt paste with its vermi- 
culi, when the shock of electricity, or 
whatever other agency has been em- 
ployed in its transformation, was sent 
through it, and turned all into stone. 
The facility ofobtaining these great slate 
slabs has led to some peculiarities in 
the modes of burial characteristic of 
the cemeteries of this district. The 
whole surface of the churchyard is 
flagged over, several layers of these 
flat covering-stones being often laidand 
piled on one another where many inter- 


ments have taken place; and, again, 
the ease and security with which a 
vault can be roofed in with a few of 
these broad, massy slabs, has led to 
the erection of great numbers of little 
chapel-like burying vaults. Thus the 
old church of Kilmurry Ibrickane, 
about midway between Kilkee and the 
cliffs of Moher, appears, at a little dis. 
tance, to be surrounded by a multitude 
of lateral chapels, which, on nearer 
examination, turn out to be the burial- 
vaults of the neighbouring families, 
roofed in for the most part with not 
more than four, in some cases with no 
more than two, of these great flagstones. 

Where this formation occurs, from 
Killmurry to Liscanor, the coast is, 
comparatively speaking, low, but equal. 
ly fatal to embayed vessels, as the names 
of Malbay and Spanish Point, where 
one of the Armada weut to pieces, may 
sufficiently attest. Beyond Liseanor 
the land again rises towards the sea, 
but with a much bolder ascent than in 
the neighbourhood of Kilkee, and hay- 
ing attained a height of from 300 to 
upwards of 500 feet, terminates over 
the Atlantic, in the great range of the 
cliffs of Moher. For a distance of 
nearly seven miles these vast precipices 
present a rugged, and in general, per- 
pendicular front to the Atlantic. The 
strata being horizontal, give to the 
cliff all the appearance of a natural 
wall, built up in courses of uneven ma- 
sonry. The rock is more argillaceous 
than on the southern portion of the 
field, and especially when lighted by 
the rays of the evening sun, is full of 
colour, Seen from the ocean at sun- 
set, the range of cliff looks, in truth, 
like a mighty wall of brass. But save 
for the grandeur of their general effect, 
a grandeur, indeed, amounting to sub. 
limity, these cliffs present less variety, 
andareless accesible than the lower and 
more picturesque ranges near Kilkee. 
Looking from the highest point, where 
one stands in the midstof Mr. O’Brien’s 
well-improved lands, laid down in excel. 
lent pasture to the very verge of the 
cliff, the whole coast of Connemara and 
isles of Arran lie in distinct prospect ; 
the latter, seemingly within three or 
four miles, though their nearest point 
is ten miles distant. I do not know 
whether at Meenaun, in Achill, where 
the cliff rises to more than double the 
height of the highest point at Moher, 
it is absolutely perpendicular; but if 
it. be not at weak I know of 
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no other spot of equal altitude, where 
one can look from so dizzy a height 
directly down on the sea. Several of 
the points of view at Moher overhang, 
so that a stone dropped from the verge, 
after a descent of five hundred feet, 
falls in the water; and this, notwith- 
standing a palpable inward deflection, 
caused by the attraction of the moun- 
tain. 

The clay-slate and sandstone forma- 
tion terminates at the northern ex- 
tremity of Moher, where the cliffs sub- 
side at the beach of Doolin and little 
bay of Ballaghalyne. Beyond this 
commences the singular limestone dis- 
trict of Burren, which occupies the 
north-west of the county of Clare, and 
exhibits a very extraordinary contrast 
to the scenery of the rest of the coun- 
try—a species of scenery, indeed, quite 
unlike anything in the rest of Ireland, 
save in the isles of Arran, which form 
portions of the same geological forma- 
tion. 

For those who do not regard a few 
splashes of saltwater, the shortest and, 
in moderately calm weather, the most 
eligible access to the isles of Arran is 
by canoe from Doolin, which is only 
seven miles distant from Inishere, the 
southernmost of the group. The canoe, 
the modern representative of the Bri- 
tish coracle, or hide-covered boat of 
wickerwork described by Cesar, is 
formed of a light framework of ashen 
ribs, covered with tarred canvas. 
Being quite cylindrical at bottom, and 
without a keel, the canoe is easily up- 
set, but possesses the advantage of 
floating with so slight an immersion, 
that a stroke of the paddle will spin it 
round, as on a pivot, in less time than 
would be required to change the posi- 
tion of the helm in a keeled boat. No 
sea-bird rises more buoyantly on the 
wave than these waifs of navigation ; 
but the portion of them above water 
being so much greater than that below, 
they catch the wind, and are liable to 
be thrown over by a sudden lateral 
blast or breaker, unless the crew see 
the coming danger and turn their 

row, which, indeed, they do with the 
rapidity of thought, to avert it. Each 
oarsman pulls a pair of narrow-bladed 
*¢ oar-sticks,” ‘or skulls, and a corragh 
is not adequately manned with less than 
three oarsmen. One passenger being 
then placed in the stern, and another, 
or in his absence a heavy flat stone, as 
counterpoise, in the prow, the canoe 
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is trimmed, and will pull through a 
very rough sea without more a 
than arises from the spray occasionally 
dashed up, when the spoon-shaped 
prow encounters the stroke of the 
wave, 

Doolin is one of the most secluded 
and primitive places on this coast. The 
people in general speak English imper- 
fectly ; and two of my crew from hence 
to Arran did not speak English at all. 
Strange to say, the name of the third, 
the owner of the canoe, was Daven- 
port; but I imagine this must have 
been a corruption of some native Irish 
name, for although Davenport spoke a 
little English, nothing could be more 
Trish than his features; and, indeed, no- 
thing could afforda better example ofthe 
cheerful and obliging Irish character, 
than his conduct during the three days 
his crew remained in my service. I 
had regarded Doolin as the scene of 
the great final battle between the Clan 
Turlough and the Clan Brian-Roe, com- 
memorated in the wars of l'urlough; and, 
on that account, gave a closer examina- 
tion to the remains of the little ruined 
fourteenth century abbey than I other- 
wise wouldhavedone. Butalthough the 
building offers nothing remarkable be- 
yond a pretty ogeed transept window, 
with a square dispstone, it stands in a 
field which a stranger cannot walk 
through without wonder. As I men- 
tioned, we are here on the verge of 
the limestone country of Burren, and 
I had often heard of the surprising 
verdure and succulence of the grasses 
in the spots where grass grows amongst 
these fields of marble; but so green, 
so thick, and so tender a coat o grass 
as covers this particular field I was not 
prepared to see. The enclosure con- 
tains, perhaps, fifteen acres, and was 
crowded with bullocks eating down the 
thick juicy herbage with assiduous de- 
light. It seems this field, part of the 
property of Major Macnamara, is re- 
puted the best ‘piece of grass-land in 
Clare. To step on it after walking in 
ordinary pasture is, in truth, like tread- 
ing on Wilton carpet after drugget. 
Yet at the distance of a few fields on 
either side the surface is almost sterile. 
Near the abbey ruins, on a pretty slope 
of sheep-pasturé, are the remains of a 
well-built square castle of the same 

eriod; and about a mile southward, 
in the direction of Moher, on an emi- 
nence overlooking the vale and creek, 
stands the round castle-tower of Dona- 
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gore, one of the few medieval round 
castles of this country, and one of the 
most singular to be seen here or else- 
where. A full description of this keep, 
which, in the sixteenth century, was.a 
residence of Sir Donnel O'Brien, and 
had then, probably, been built some two 
hundred years, would furnish material 
for a lengthened archeological essay. 
To compare small things with great, 
it closely resembles the tower of Coucy, 
in Picardy ; only in its chambers, 
stairs, passages, and other contrivances 
in the thickness of the walls, it comes 
nearer than it to the primitive type of 
the Pictish dun or stone cahir. The 
resent doorway, opening from the 
evel of the ground, is modern; but on 
the south side of the tower, at a dis- 
tance of about fifteen feet from the 
base, is an opening which, if it consti- 
tuted the original doorway, appears 
to me to be the most singular feature 
of that kind to be found in the archi- 
tecture of the period. It is an ob- 
long aperture, of about six feet in 
width by three feet high, having at 
either side stone holdfasts, grooved to- 
wards the wall, as if to provide for the 
letting down of a cover from above ; 
and immediately over this opening, 
separated from it only by its massive 
lintel, is another aperture of equal 
width, but not more than one foot high, 
seemingly designed for some portcullis 
apparatus, by which this sliding-door 
may have been lowered and elevated. 
If it be a doorway, I am not aware of 
any like example elsewhere. 

A cheerful apartment at the summit, 
commands the prospect of the sur- 
rounding district, through four win- 
dows, in one of which are the stone 
stanchions of a well-wrought ogee win- 
dow, of’ like workmanship with that of 
the abbey. The tower is twenty-four 
feet in diameter, and about fifty feet 
high, and has been surrounded by ex- 
tensive buildings and outworks now in 
ruin, 

A row of two hours, against an un- 
favourable wind and through a rough 
sea, brought us to a little creek on the 
south side of Inishere. Here the canoe 
was drawn up, inverted, and carried on 
the backs of two of the crew, to one of 
the country dry-docks for the recep- 
tion of craft of this kind, which might, 
without much impropriety, be called a 
corragh-haggard. Half adozen other 
cortaghs were already laid up within 
the little enclosure, resting with their 
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gunnels on stone props, so as to clear 
their curved prows of the ground ; and 
ours being deposited on a vacant stand; 
we proceeded to the village. Our 

ath lay across a vast sheet of grey 
Tameaens rock which separates a ca- 
pacious pool that nature seems to have 
designed for a floating dock, from the 
external waters. On the opposite side 
of this lake, the ridge of limestone 
rises with a mural front all along the 
ascent to the higher part of the is- 
land. This natural wall is quite 
smooth, save where it is diversified by 
patches of ivy, and in some places is 
about twenty feet high, A natural 
stair, wonderfully resembling the ar- 
chitectural approach to the platform 
of an Assyrian palace, leads up this 
escarpment to the upper division of 
the island. A section of the rock, of 
some thirty feet in length, and about 
a yard thick, has detached itself from 
the face of the wall behind, and stands 
forward just ata sufficient distance to 
admit two persons between; and the 
debris accompanying its disruption 
has so fallen in this interval, as to form 
two stairs of stone, leading symmetri« 
cally from either side to the top, and 
there meeting at the centre. It would 
make a pretty picture, with the faces 
of some of the handsome young Arran 
people peeping over the rock parapet 
to gaze at the unusual sight of a 
stranger—for this South Island is still 
very rarely visited. 

Following the pathway, which is de- 
fined only by the polish of the rock- 
surface, over a further succession of 
limestone ridges, we reached the prin- 
cipal village, consisting of about a 
dozen cabins, in the midst of irregular 
stone. enclosures, sheltered on thenorth 
and west by acraggyknoll, exhibiting the 
first patches of verdure that had so far 
caught my observation. The cabins are 
of a better character than on the main, 
land. That of the respectable Widow 
O'Flaherty, to whom Lam indebted for 
the rites of hospitality, contains a cheer- 
ful, though unceiledand earthen-floored 
sitting-room, with a little bed-room at- 
tached, not to be despised by one accus- 
tomed to sea-side lodgings.’ As else- 
where along the western coast, the 
thatch is tied down by a net-work of 
ropes fastened by pegs projecting from 
the wall. To admit of the insertion 
of these pegs, the top part of the wall 
immediately under the eaves, is- some= 
times built of mud; but the masonry 
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of the walls is generally of the most 
massive kind. ‘There are many cabins 
in the hamlets of Inishere which 
would be called Cyclopean, if they 
were of ancient date. Indeed, it is 
scarce possible toavoid the employment 
of very large stones in building here, 
the ground, or rather the rock-surface, 
being everywhere strewed with masses 
of limestone ready squared and cut 
by the hand of nature; for the natural 
dootans of the rock detaches it in 
blocks and slabs disposed in the most 
convenient way to the hand of the 
builder. Masses which would not dis- 
ace the foundations of the Temple at 
Titidien, may be seen in the lower 
courses of many of these cabin-walls; 
and, I have no doubt, if'a block of the 
dimensions of Cleopatra’s Needle were 
required, such a one might be found 
without going beyond the ready-cleft 
segments of the surface. The patches 
of vegetable soil which occur here and 
there over this rugged tract are care- 
fully enclosed, and generally planted 
with potatoes. The soil is light and 
sandy, but owing to the absorption of 
heat by the rock, peculiarly warm and 
kindly; and the islanders here have 
had the singular good fortune never 
to have been visited by the potato 
blight ; never to have had a death from 
destitution ; and never to have sent a 
pauper to the poorhouse. They are a 
andsome, courteous, and amiable peo- 
ple. Whatever may be said of the 
advantages of a mixture of races, I can- 
not discern anything save what makes 
in favour of these people of the pure 
ancient stock, when I compare them 
with the mixed populations of districts 
on the mainland. The most refined 
gentleman might live among them in 
familiar intercourse, and never be of- 
fended by a gross or sordid sentiment, 
This delicacy of feeling is reflected in 
their figures, the hands and feet being 
small in proportion to the stature, and 
the gesture erectand graceful. Thepo- 
ulation consists principally of the three 
Fmilies or tribes of O'Flaherty, Joyce, 
and Conneely. Martin Joyce, an 
obliging young fisherman, conducted 
me to the objects of interest, and be- 
guiled the way, which, for the most 
part, is the roughest imaginable, with 
conversation full of intelligence and 
good-nature. 
On the northern side of the rocky 
knoll I have described, a sandy beach, 
terminating in a strip of verdure, runs 





up between it and the central eminence 
of the island. The sands occupy a 
considerable extent of beach, and have 
risen round the picturesque ruin of the 
church of St. Cavan (brother of him of 
Glendalough), which stands at the 
opening of the little valley, till the sur- 
face is nearly on a level with the top of 
the side wall next the sea. But the 
doorway in the inland wall has so 
guided the draught of the wind, as to 
keep a passage on that side clear, the 
sand sloping down to the threshold, as 
in the upper half of an hour-glass. 
The aspect of these graceful ruins, with 
their airy chancel-arch, and ivied ga. 
bles, surrounded by a surface so pure 
and untrodden, is singularly impressive. 
On the sea-side all the hillock is cover- 
ed with tombs and headstones. A rug. 
ged pillar-stone, higher than the rest, 
marks the site of Leaba coemhain, or 
St. Cavan’s bed—a grave held in great 
veneration, which the blowing sands 
have risen around till it now forms a 
pit of about five feet in depth. An 
engraved cross, of very ancient design, 
decorates the flagstone at the bottom, 
but there is no inscription. The clear, 
fine sand alternating with patches of 
verdure, and backed by the blue, incor- 
ruptible ocean, gives an air of purity to 
the scene very congenial to the idea of 
a last resting place for people of asim. 
ple and virtuous life. ‘ Our island is 
clean—there are no worms here,” 
were the repeated expressions of my 
companion ; and when, on passing a 
little farther on, we came to where the 
wind had stripped the sand from a ske~ 
leton, I could see that the cleansing, 
salcerous envelope had brought the 
bones to the whiteness of chalk. I 
thought of Archytas, prope, litius 
Matinum, and bestowed the rites of 
ancient piety—ossibus et capiti inhu~ 
mato. Old as this interesting ruin is— 
I judge it to be of the twelfth century 
—it is the most modern of all the ec- 
clesiastical remains on the Isles of 
Arran. It is, at the same time, the 
most picturesque, and, perhaps, the 
best calculated to awake, while it tran- 
quilises, the soul. 

The rocky eminence behind St. 
Cavan's, forming the central elevation 
of the island, is crowned with a tele- 
graph tower and a grim old castle 
of the O'’Briens. The construction 
of the castle is worth remark. The 
lower story is divided into three paral- 
lel vaults, the arches of which formed 
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the floor for the principal apartments. 
The wall-plates of broad flagstones, 
and the apertures for the discharge of 
the water, show where the roof was set 
on; but, what is chiefly remarkable is, 
that the parapet-wall of the tower rises 
to so great a height as must have quite 
masked the roof, even though of a very 
high pitch. Perhaps the design was 
to protect the sedge or other light 
materials with which it may have been 
covered ; for the tower stands exposed 
to every blast from the Atlantic. I 
afterwards observed the same dispro- 
portion between the height of the roof 
and parapet at the church of Mac- 
Duagh on Arran More. 

Re-entering among the rocks, we 
passed through another village, the 
pathway to which runs between en- 
closures of apparently a very unprofit- 
able kind; for, in several cases, the 
only thing enclosed is the bare surface 
of limestone, no earth having yet been 
laid down; and, when earth does oc- 
cur, it is wholly adventitious, having 
been carried from a distance and 
spread onthe rock. Yet these patches 
of fictitious soil yield very good crops 
of oats and potatoes. Tosee the care- 
ful way in which the most has been 
made of every spot available for the 
growth of produce, might correct the 
Impression so generally entertained and 
so studiously encouraged, that the 
native Irish are a thriftless people. 
Here, where they have been left to 
themselves, notwithstanding the natu- 
ral sterility of their islands, they are 
certainly a very superior population— 
physically, morally, and even economi- 
cally—to those of many of the mixed 
and planted districts. 

This practice of forming artificial fields 
by the transport of earth, recalls the 
old tradition of the Fir-Volgic origin of 
the early inhabitants of Arran. It is 
stated by Duald MacFirbis, on the au- 
thority of an ancient tract preserved 
in the book of Leacan, and the state- 
ment is corroborated by very evident 
remains of which I shall speak by-and- 
bye, that after the overthrow of the 
Fir-Volg, by the Tuatha-de-Danaan, 
at the battles of Traigh Eochaille and 
northern Moy-Tuire, the remains of 
these people crossed over to the Isles 
of Arran, and inhabited them at the 
beginning of the Christian era. ‘These 
Fir-Volg, according to their own ac- 
count, were Thracians, who had been 
enslaved in Greece, and there employed 
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in carrying earth in leathern bags, to 
form the artificial terrace-gardens of 
Beotia. If any portion of the exist- 
ing population of Ireland can, with 
propriety, be termed Celts, they are 
of this race; and, certainly, those who 
now represent them here, whether of 
Welsh or Gaelic descent, do the name 
no discredit. 

Passing beyond the village and its 
rugged, diminutive gardens, the track 
conducts to the little old cell of St. 
Gobinet, seated under the shelter of a 
great limestone crag, and backed by a 
stunted thorn-bush, the one tree of the 
island. St. Gobinet’s is of the primi- 
tive type, so fully illustrated by Petrie ; 
and may vie in diminutiveness with any 
of those described in the Round Tower 
Essay, measuring, internally, no more 
than thirteen feet by nine. A corpu- 
lent person would find some difficulty 
in entering.by the narrow Egyptian- 
formed doorway. This Gobinet is the 
same who has given her name to the 
church of Kilgobbin, in the county of 
Dublin; and there seems no reason to 
doubt that her cell in South Arran is 
of the period at which she lived, the 
early part of the seventh century. 
South Island seems to have been a fa- 
vourite resort of female ascetics. At 
the western extremity of the little val- 
ley, running inland from St. Kevin's, 
are the graves of seven holy ladies, 
called the Seven Sisters, and now con- 
verted into penitential stations. The 
path leading to the fountain here is 
the only part of the whole island where 
a person can walk a distance of twenty 
yards on tolerably level ground. All 
the rest is rock, reticulated with dry 
stone walls enclosing scattered patches 
of cultivation and pasture. 

An hour’s rowing brought us from 
Inishere over Gregory's Sound to Mid- 
dle Island, or Innis Maen. On ap- 
proaching our landing-place on the 
southern extremity of the island, my 
eye was attracted by two edifices, the 
only ones in sight, in remarkable con- 
trast with one another. Close by the 
sea, under the shelter of a similar wall 
of limestone to that which encircles 
the inner platform of Inishere, is a 
church, to all appearance older, as it is 
still smaller, than that of St. Gobinet. 
On the eminence above stands one 
of the circular stone fortresses of the 
Firvolg, enclosing, perhaps, half a 
rood of land, and its walls, of twelve 
feet in thickness, still standing, to the 
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height, in some places, of fifteen feet. 
The little church is called Teampul 
Cinerigi ; the fort, Dun-Farvagh. Who 
Kinerizy, or Cennanach, may have been 
I know not ; but an elder bush of mode- 
rate size suffices to fill his church to over- 
growing: its whole interior space might 
be scooped out of the thickness of the 
wall of the Gentile stone fortress that 
overlooks it. Its dimensions, internally, 
are twelve feet by eight; and when 
roofed, it received its modicum of 
light through a triangular-headed east 
window of some ten inches high. The 
doorway, not more than two-and- 
twenty inches across, is of equal width 
at top and bottom. In the north-east 
angle the walls are joined by the mere 
apposition of the stones, without any 
tying of the masonry. I know not 
whether it was from the idea of a par 
able shrine, or arc, that these little 
churches were designed; but in this, 
and several other primitive churches, I 
observe a peculiar feature, not irre- 
concilable with this idea. At each end, 
two of the quoin stones of the side wall 
are made to project, like handles, by 
which the little structure might seem- 
ingly be lifted, as one would lift a sedan- 
chair. I vouch for nothing but the fanci- 
fulness of the idea, and the fact, that the 
primitive churches of Macduach on 
Arran More, and of Oughtmama, in 
Burren, are provided with .similar ap- 
pendages. ‘These cellule have no 
chancels; as I shall also have to ob- 
serve respecting the larger churches of 
the same epoch. 

The Christian remains on Innis Maen 
yield in interest, as well as importance, 
to the pagan. The fort on the hill 
over Teampul Cennanach, imposing as 
it appears in contrast with. that little 
oratory, isof moderate dimensions when 
compared with the really magnificent 
stone fortress of Dun-Conor, which 
crowns the central summit of the 
island. A square barbican, containing 
about a rood of ground, stands in 
front of the entrance, towards the 
east. The walls of this outpost are 
about six feet in thickness, built, as 
all the rest of these Gentile works are, 
without mortar ;,,but the size of the 
stones is not sufficient to justify the 
appellation of Cyclopean. In all the 
structures of this kind which I shall 
have to mention, the stones employed 
in» the main work of the walle. are 
such. as could be carried by, at most, 
two or three men of ordinary strength. 
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In this respect, the Fir- Volgic remains 
in Arran correspond, I believe, with 
the Picts’ towers of the Scottish islés, 
which Irish tradition assigns to the 
same people: for it is said, that ‘on 
the dispersion of the Fir-Volg, after 
their last stand at Moy-Tuire, they 
took refuge not only in the isles of the 
west.and north-west of Ireland, but also 
in Rathlin, Isla, and the Innis-Gaul, or 
Hebrides.. Judging from the nearer 
approximation of Dun-Dornadilla, and 
other like structures in the Scottish 
isles, to the form of the feudal round 
castle in its early development, as at 
Coucy and Donagore, it seems proba- 
ble that these are of more recent date 
than the wider, lower, and less artifi- 
cial stone fortresses of the west of Ire- 
land. A peculiar Greek feature, how- 
ever, which strikingly corroborates the 
tradition associating these ‘structures 
with the Cyclopean architecture of 
Greece, the triangular aperture over 
the doorway, present in the Hebridean 
duns, is wanting in these Arranése stone 
fortresses. The doorway of Dun- 
Conor is broken down, and although 
the walls which remain are of a consi- 
derable height externally (twenty ta 
twenty-five feet in some places), the 
internal arrangements can only be 
guessed at through masses of debris, 
the ruins of the upper portion of the 
fort. From the remains, however, of 
several flights of stairs, still visible on 
the inner face of the rampart, corres- 
ponding to similar remains.in Dun- 
Farvagh, and other fortresses of like 
construction, it appears pretty clearly, 
that the construction was much the 
same as that of Staigue fort in Kerry, 
a model of which may be seen in the 
vestibule of the Dubliu Society House, 
and which, as it is the most perfect 
of these remains, though not com- 
parable in extent to the Arran for- 
tresses, I may here shortly describe :— 
Externally, the circular enclosure pre- 
sents the appearance of a low, round 
tower of wide diameter, bulging above 
the base, and thence receding to the 
summit—a form observable in several 
of the Hebridean duns, and appa- 
rently designed to prevent escalade. 
A single low, broad doorway admits 
to the interior. Within, the thickness 
of the wall, at about six feet from the 
surface, is diminished by one-third, so 
asto leave a circular ledge, or terre- 
plein, of five or'six feet in width, pro- 
jecting all round. This ledge is reached 
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by flights of stairs, on the inner face 
of the wall. At a height of five or 
six feet. higher, another contraction of 
the thickness of the, rampart takes 
place, leaving a like ridge, or shelf of 
masonry, approached in like manner, by 
steps from the former, and serving as a 
kind of banguette to the parapet formed 
by the remaining height of the ram- 
part. At Staigue, the flights of stairs 
are carried up in symmetrical lines, 
each lower pair of stair-flights con- 
verging to the point where each upper 

air diverge, and: so surrounding the 
internal face of. the rampart with a 
reticulation of pyramidally - arranged 
stone steps. In the.Arran fortresses 
the same distribution of the rampart 
into three successive thicknesses, form- 
ing successive platforms, or banquettes, 
on the interior face, is still quite trace- 
able, but the stairs which led from one 
to the other do not appear to have 
been symmetrically arranged, or so 
numerous as at Staigue. The commu- 
nication with the first platform at Dun- 
Farvagh appears to have been by a 
stair ascending laterally on the right of 
the entrance. At Dun-Conor there 
are tiers of several ascents, not laterally 
stepped in the plane of the wall, but 
carried perpendicularly. into its thick- 
ness, giving access to both banquettes. 
An arrangement in the building, exhi- 
biting a good. deal of military contri- 
vance, is mide subservient to the for- 
mation of these internal stages. In- 
stead of building the rampart in bulk, 
and starting with a fresh face of ma- 
sonry above each ledge, the Fir-Volg 
builders have, in every case, built their 
rampart from the foundation in as 
many concentric independent walls as 
they designed to have banqueites; so 
that if an enemy should succeed in 
breaching the. external envelope, he 
would find immediately behind it.a 
new face of masonry, instead of the 
easily-disturbed loose interior of a dry 
stone wall. 

The outer envelope, as rising higher 
than either of the others, and having 
only its own thickness to oppose to the 
elements, has fallen all round Dun- 
Conor to the level of the second, and 
in some. places below it ; so that what 
formerly. constituted the upper ban- 

tte behind the parapet, now forms 
the tp of the rampart—its indepen- 
dent of. tegular. stone-work ‘being 
visible in some places as low as the 


foundation, through breaches of the 
external rind of masonry that formerly 
overlapped and overtopped it. The 
dimensions of these walls is something 
surprising. Making allowance for the 
disruption and spreading of the ma- 
sonry, each envelope appears to have 
been nine feet thick at the base, giving 
an aggregate breadth for the composite 
triple rampart, of twenty-seven feet. 
The original height may have been 
about twenty-five feet. Cavities are 
discernible, which seem to indicate the 
site of chambers in the wall; but the 
dislocation of the loose materials ren- 
ders this a very uncertain speculation. 
Exposed as the fabric is to tempests 
from the Atlantic, and dependent 
for its cohesion on the weight of its 
materials only, it is surprising that it 
should have stood, even in ruins, for 
so many centuries. The walls, how- 
ever, are built with considerable art, 
long stones being employed on both 
faces, and carefully laid with their 
ends outward. Dun-Conor covers a 
large space of ground; the area is an 
irregular oval, the greater axis mea- 
suring seventy yards, and the lesser 
forty. Looking at the enclosure as 
it now stands, one is.led to speculate 
on the sort of habitations its tenants 
may have had within it. .Traces of 
minor buildings appear over the area, 
but too indistinct to afford material for 
any tangible conjecture. A sloping 
roof might easily have been erected 
against the inner face of the wall; and 
from the occurrence in other buildings 
of the class, of recesses and cells round 
the internal area, it seems not impro- 
bable that such may have been the ar. 
rangement. It is interesting to trace 
the gradation from the single enceinte 
of stone, behind whith the -warrior 
could stand, and throw his dart at his 
enemy, to the round castle-tower of 
feudal civilisation. ‘First, we have the 
means of access to the summit of a lof- 
tier rampart, provided by means of 
stairs cut perpendicularly up the -in- 
ner surface, as here. at Arran; next, 
we have these stairs and passages, the 
extent of which before was limited b: 

the thickness of the wall, carried spi- 
rally up its. plane, and included within 
it, as at Dun-Dornadilla and the Scot- 
tish Picts’ houses; next, ‘the height 
being thus capable of indefinite in. 
crease, the diameter is.narrowed, and, 
while a covering, thrown over the top, 
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excludes the weather, light is admit- 
ted by windows, pierced through the 
upper side walls; but the stairs and 
chambers of greater security are still 
retained within their thickness, as at 
Dunagore ; and, finally, the admission 
of light by windows diminishing too 
much the strength of the walls, to ad- 
mit of other cavities within them, the 
stairs, and all other accomodations of 
the dwelling, are brought under the 
area of the roof, as in the finished cas- 
tle or modern dwelling-house. 

Leaving Dun-Conor with feelings of 
admiration strongly excited, I pursued 
my way to the beach by Killmurry, a 
little old church, which, with the addi- 
tion of a modern transept, suffices for 
the island congregation, and past the 

ave and holy well of St. Canannach. 
Come Cinerigi, as the grave is call- 
ed, serves as a penitential station ; it 
consists of an oblong pile of rough 
stones, of no great size, and appears 
as puny a work, compared with a Gen- 
tile sepulchre, called by its generic 
name of Leeba Diarmuid as Graine, 
on the beach hard-by, as the patched, 
dwarfish chapel does in comparison 
with Dun-Conor. I were ungrateful, 
having recorded the name of my guide, 
on Inishere, if I left Martin Faherty, 
my companion on Innis Maen, uncom- 
memorated. He was waiting for the 
evening tide to return to Kilronan with 
his hooker, and would have been happy 
to accommodate me with a passage, or 
to tow us at his stern; but time pressed, 
and I put off for Arran More in my 
coracle. 

A spit of sand, terminating in what 
constitutes an island at high water, 
forms the southern boundary of the 
harbour of Killaney. Here we landed, 
through a considerable surf; and hav- 
ing drawn our canoe across the isth- 
mus, launched again on the still waters 
of the inner basin, crossing which, we 
reached the creek and pier of Kilronan. 

After a two days’ dependence on the 
hospitality of poor villagers, I found 
the change to Mrs. Costello's comfort- 
able, albeit deal-furnished and carpet- 
less, apartments extremely grateful. 
Her house immediately adjoins the 
inner pier; and should her two rooms 
be occupied, the visitor will find ac- 
commodation of the same description 
in the house of Mr. Patrick Dillon, a 
little farther up the street of the vil- 
lage. Patrick Mullen is the guide and 
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antiquary of the island. Hitherto his 
intellectual pursuits have not added 
much to his worldly wealth; but as 
the island becomes better known, 
Mullen, I should hope, will be able to 
make an appearance more suitable 
to the dignity of his calling. Ponies 
can easily be procured, and I be- 
lieve Mrs. Costello can, if necessary, 
furnish a side-saddle ; but there are 
no wheeled vehicles of any descrip- 
tion on this or either of the other is- 
lands. It is, however, a great relief, 
after the toil of stepping from rock to 
rock, or scrambling up and down the 
rugged trackways of Inishere and In- 
nis Maen, to find here, all along the 
eastern coast of Arran More, a smooth 
and tolerably level road. The island 
faces the east and north, and rises to 
the south-west. All the" higher por- 
tions are bare rock, although divided 
by innumerable dry stone enclosures. 
In the crevices, which everywhere oc- 
cur through the limestone, there is 
found a sweet winter herbage; so 
that none of these paddocks can be 
said to be absolutely barren, but the 
quantity of pasture fenced off by such 
an enclosure is extremely small. The 
fertile soil of the island lies at foot of 
the rocky ascent, along the eastern 
shore ; and in this tract all the religious 
houses have here been located; but 
the great Gentile stone fortresses of 
Dun-Angus, Dun-Eochaill, and Doo- 
Cathair are erected on the summit 
and Atlantic verge of the rocky desert 
above; Dun-Angus on the north, 
Doo-Cathair on the south, and Dun- 
Eochaill, on the highest and central 
sec of the island. The first ee. 
ation that suggests itself on sight of 
these immense keeps is, as to whence 
supplies were procured for so large a 
force as they must have needed for 
their occupation. In the end of the 
fifth and beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, when the first Christian recluses 
settled here, the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies of food for even a few persons 
was so great as to furnish material 
for the best part of their chroniclers’ 
miracles. Was it by plunder, or by 
those arts of rock-cultivation which 
their ancestors practised in Greece, 
that Angus and Muirbheac Mil, and 
Conor, and Farvagh victualled their 
stone palaces? Of the Picts, their 
cousins, or, more probably, their bre- 
thren, who remained in Ireland aftes 
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the first Cuithneac emigration, record- 
ed in the Irish Nennius, we are told— 
(Irish Nennius, p. 145)— 

“ Plandering in ships 

By them was taught— 

Hills and rocks they prepared for the plough ;" 
so that, they may have been utrobique 
parati; but, I should suppose the for- 
mer method of livelihood the more 
probable. King Angus must have 
possessed more treasures than the 
rocks of Arran could well have af- 
forded, when he employed such la- 
bour as has been expended at Dun- 
Angus, in fortifying the approaches 
to his stronghold. 


THOMAS 


Tue expectation which the announce- 
ment of Lord John Russell’s ‘* Me- 
moirs of Moore’* was calculated to 
create, has not been disappointed. 
The first two volumes have appeared, 
and are among the most interesting 
books we have read. A graceful pre- 
face tells the share which Lord John 
Russell has in the work, which as yet 
seems to have been little more than 
selection. The work opens with a 
memoir commenced by Moore in the 
year 1833, in which he gives an ac- 
count of his early school and college 
life, but which is continued no farther 
than to the period of his becoming a 
law student at the Middle Temple, in 
order to his being called to the Bar. 
The memoir is followed by nearly 400 
letters of Moore—the first bearing date 
April 3, 1793; the last, November 8, 
1818. At the close of this part of the 
work is the following note of the edi- 
tor :— 


“ These letters are, many of them—most 
of them, [ may say—without a full date, 
and I fear several have been wrongly 
placed.” 


Then follows a very full diary of 
Moore's, extending from the 18th of 
August, 1818, to the 30th of August, 
1819—this being, as might be antici- 


* “Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore.” 
Vols. I. and IL. 
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I noticed the Pictish form given to 
the name as pronounced by the Arran 
eople, ‘* Doon-Ungust,” and ** Doon- 
Jnguish.” It is the same name as the 
Scandinavian Hengist, the Roman An- 
cus, and the Trojan Anchises. An- 
gus, the founder of this fortress, was 
son of Uaidhmore, and built it in the 
first century of our era (Mac Firbis’s 
Account of the Firbolgs, Book of Le- 
can, fo. 2776). As the most exten- 


sively fortified and best authenticated 
of these remains, it will probably be 
the first object sought by visiters. The 
road to it from Kilronan abounds in ob- 
jects of the greatest interest. 


MOORE, 


peter the most interesting part of the 
ook. 

In Moore’s will, written in 1828, 
there was a request that Lord John 
Russell should, from such papers or 
letters as Moore might leave, form 
some publication that might afford the 
means of making some provision for 
his wife and family. This publication 
is undertaken in fulfilment of that re- 
quest. The business of selection froma 
mass of letters written on private bu- 
siness, must always be accompanied 
with difficulties. Had there not been 
a sort of custom, creating almost an 
indisputable law of society on such sub- 
jects, we should have imagined it more 
than doubtful whether the kind of con- 
fidence in which letters giving domestic 
details, intended for friends and not 
for the public, are written, is not vio- 
lated by such exposure; and we rather 
think that such things, after being 
read to the fireside circle, for whom 
they are intended, should be thrown 
into the fire. Such was, we believe, 
Sydney Smith's habit—a man not likel 
to err in a question of the minor mora! 
of life. However, the question seems to 
have been settled the other way. It 
was regarded as a moot point in the 
days of ‘* Mason's Gray.” Hayley, in 
his ** Cowper,” followed the example ; 
and there seems now no feeling on the 
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subject except, perhaps, occasionally 
a modest fear, that the public may con- 
scientiously refuse to read. 

Lord John is, however, released 
from all scruples by Moore's will. 
His difficulties arise not from any 
general doubts of the kind we have in- 
dicated. They are only as to the ex- 
tent of the selection, and on what 
principles it is to be determined. He 
has to choose between the risk of not 
sufficiently exhibiting the poet’s mind 
if he omits too much, and of over- 
loading the work with unimportant 
details if he errs on the side of minute- 
ness, 

He determines, finally, on printing 
as much ashe can. ‘The lives of Scott 
and Madame de Genlis are interesting, 
*‘from the reality which profuse de- 
tails give to the story.” He refers to 
** Don Quixote,” ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” 
and * Gulliver,” for the way in which 
great masters of fiction give an air of 
seeming truth to their narratives, by 
the introduction of “small circum- 
stances and homely remarks” :— 


“Tf this is the mode in which those great 
masters have imparted an intcrest to ima- 
ginary events, it is a proof that in slight but 
characteristic letails is to be found the source 
of sympathy in the story of a real life.” 


A more serious difficulty than that 
which we have indicated with respect 
to the letters, arises in the case of the 
diary. The events recoriled by Moore 
aré so recent, that pain is not unlike ly 
to be inflicted by the publication of 
his papers, From the nature of the 
office imposed on Lord John Russell 
by his friend, and the language in 
which it was expressed, much—nay, 
everything—was left to his discretion. 
Moore’s chief, if not his sole object, 
was to make out a provision for his 
family; and, consistent with this 
being done, it is plain that Lord John 
was intended to have unlimited power 
over the papers left. With Mr. Long- 
man atrangements sufficient for the 
chief purpose have been made, and 
*¢with respect to the second consider- 
ation,” he says— 


“T have endeavoured to preserve the in- 
terest of letters aud of a diary written with 
great freedom and familiarity, at as little 
cost as possible to those private and hallowed 
feelings which ought always to be respected. 
It is a comfort to reflect, that the kindness 
of Moore's nature, and the genéral beneyo- 
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lence which his bright talents and warm 
heart excited, tend to exhibit society, in his 
view of it, in its best aspect. It is thus 
with a good portrait-painter. Not only 
would Sir Joshua Reynolds paint better that 
which was before him than an ordinary 
limner, but that which was before him would 
be better worth painting. For, by agree- 
able conversation, and by quickness in 
catching the best turn of the features, he 
would raise upon the countenance avd fix 
upon the canvas, the wisest look of the 
judge, the liveliest expression of the wit, 
and the most brilliant glances of the beauty. 

“Moore's life, from infaney to decay, is 
represented in his own account, whether in 
the shape of memoir, letters, or diary. 
There will be seen his early progress as a 
schoolboy ; his first success as an author ; 
his marriage; the happiness of his wedded 
life; the distress arising from the defalcation 
of his deputy at Bermuda ; his residence at 
Paris; his popularity as a poet ; and, lastly, 
the domestic losses which darkened his latter 
days, and obscured one of the most spark- 
ling intellects that ever shone upon the 
world. His virtues and his failings, his 
happiness and his afflictions, his popularity 
as an authof, his success in society, his at- 
tachment as a friend, his love as a son and a 
husband, are reflected in these volumes. 
Still there are some remarks which an editor 
may be allowed to make by way of intro- 
duction to this work. 

“The most engaging as well as the most 
powerful passions of Moore were his domes- 
tic affections. It was truly and sagaciously 
observed of him by his friend, Miss God- 
frey, ‘You have contrived, God knows 
how! amidst the pleasures of the world, to 
preserve ajl your home fireside affections true 
and genuine as you brought them out with 

you; and this is a trait in your character 
that I think beyond all praise; it is a per- 
fection that never goes alone: and I believe 
you will turn out a saint or an angel after 
all.’ "—Vol, i. pp. ix. x. xi. 


Moore’s domestic character may be 
gathered from the fact, that twice 
a-week, while his mother lived, he 
wrote to her, with the exception ofa 
year which he passed in America and 
Bermuda. In married life, there was 
to his wife and home the same affeetion 
which was so marked a feature of his 
character in his intercourse with his 
mother and sisters. 

Lord John, in the preface, recapitu- 
lates Moore’s titles to fame, attaching 
more moment to his political and polemt- 
cal works than they at all deserve—dis- 
cussing the merits of ** Lalla Rookh,” 
and seeking to determine the relative 
merits of each of the poems of which it 
éonsists, and ending the preface by ex- 
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tracts from Gerald Griffin's “‘ Letters,”’ 
Willis’s “ Pencillings by the Way,” 
Leigh Hunt’s “ Memoirs,” and Wil- 
son’s ‘ Recreations of Christopher 
North.” These extracts are all from 
yublications easily obtained, but which 
it is convenient to have brought to- 
gether, and which the editor of this 
work found done to his hand in a 
contemporary periodical. We have, in 
an appendix to the preface, a com- 
yarison between ‘Tasso’s and Milton’s 
Devils. We suppose that Moore’s 
*‘ Loves of the Angels” brought them 
to Lord John's mind. In Tasso's demon, 
we are told the features are ‘‘ those of as 
foul and noisome a fiend as can well be 
described—not so Satan.” In Milton, 
*¢ All is great, and nothing is disgust- 
ing.” The criticism is just enough, 
but out of place — strangely out of 
place— 


* The thing we know Is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it came there.” 


Speaking of ‘Lalla Rookh,” we are 
told that— 


“ It is difficult to give a preference to one 
of the poems which compose the volume over 
the rest. Crabbe preferred the ‘ Veiled Pro- 
phet ;’ Byron the ‘ Fire- Worshippers.’ Of these 
the ‘Veiled Prophet’ displays the greater 
power; the ‘Fire-Worshippers’ the more na- 
tural and gennine passion. The story of the 
* Veiled Prophet’ is somewhat revolting, and 
requires the most musical and refined poetry 
to make it even bearable. The Ghebers 
were no doubt associated in the mind of 
Movre with the religion and the country 
most dear to his heart.”—Vol. i. p. xxv. 


Moore was born at No. 12, Aungier- 
street, corner of Little Longford-street, 
on the 28th of May, 1779. Of his 
father’s family, Moore is able to tell us 
nothing, except that they were from 
Kerry; and that, when his name be- 
and second cousins of the paternal line, 
came known, he was haunted with ap- 
plications for his patronage from first 
which he appears to have disregarded 
or repelled. Of his mother’s people 
he knew more.’ Her maiden name was 


Codd :— 


“My old gouty grandfather, Tom Codd, 
who lived in the Cornmarket, Wexford, is 
connected with some of my earliest remem- 
brances. Besides being engaged in the pro- 
vision trade, he’ must also, [ think (from my 
recollection of the machinery), have had 
something to do with weaving. But though 
thus hunible in his calling, he brought up a 
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large family reputably, and was always, as 
I have heard, much respected by his fellow- 
townsmen. 

“ It was some time in the year 1778 that 
Anastasia, the eldest daughter of this Tho- 
mas Codd, became the wife of my father, 
John Moore, and in the following year I 
came into the world. My mother could not 
have been much more than eighteen (if so 
old) at the time of her marriage, and my 
father was considerably her senior. Indeed, 
I have frequently heard her say to him in 
her laughing moods, ‘ You know, Jack, you 
were an old bachelor when I married you.” 
At this period, as I always understood, my 
father kept a small wine-store in Johnson’s- 
court, Grafton-street, Dublin; the same 
court, by the way, where I alterwards went 
to school. On his marriage, however, hav~- 
ing received, I rather think, some little money 
with my mother, he set up business in Aun- 
gier-street."—Vol. i. pp. 1, 2. 


Some how or other, we are rather 
glad that the poet’s name was Moore, 
not Codd. Think of Codd’s ** Anas 
creon!”— Anacreon Codd! Codd’s 
«Travels in search of a Religion!” It 
is well that the gouty old grandfather 
did not insist on the poet bearing his 
name. 

Moore’s mother, soon after his birth, 
commemorated the event by having a 
medal struck off, bearing engraved 
upon it his name and the important 
date. The medal was a crown-piece, 
smoothed to receive the new record. 
Moore ascribes the strange fancy to 
some difficulty arising from the penal 
laws then in force, of registering,the 
births of Roman Catholic children :— 


“At a very early age I was sent to a 
school kept by a man of the name of Ma- 
lone, in the same street where we lived. 
This wild, odd fellow, of whose cocked hat 
I have still a very clear remembrance, used 
to pass the greater part of his nights in 
drinking at public-houses, and was hardly 
ever able to make his appearance in the 
school before noon. He would then gene- 
rally whip the boys all round for disturbing 
his slumbers. 1 was myself, however, a 
special favourite with him, partly, perhaps, 
from being the youngest boy in the school, 
but chiefly, I think, from the plan which 
then, and ever after, my anxious mother 
adopted, of heaping with all sorts of kind- 
nesses and attention, those who were in any 
way, whether as masters, ushers, or school- 
fellows, likely to assist me in my learning. 

“From my ‘natural quitkness, and the 
fond pride with which I was regarded at 
home, it was my lot, unluckily perhaps— 
though from such a source I can consider 
nothing unlucky—to be made, af a very 
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early age, a sort of show child; and a talent 
for reciting was one of the first which my 
mother’s own tastes led her to encourage and 
cultivate in me. The zealous interest, too, 
which, to the last moment of her life, she 
continued to take in the popular politics of 
the day, was shown by her teaching me, 
when I was not quite four years old, to re- 
cite some verses which had just then ap- 
peared against Grattan, reflecting severely 
upon his conduct on the question of simple 
Repeal. This short eclipse of our great pa- 
triot’s popularity followed closely upon the 
splendid grant bestowed on him by the 
House of Commons; and the following de- 
scription of an apostate patriot, in allusion 
to this circumstance, I used to repeat, as 
my mother has often told me, with peculiar 
energy :— 


*** Pay down his price, he'll wheel about, 
And laugh, like Grattan, at the nation.’ 


“T sometimes wonder that it never oc- 
curred to me, during the many happy hours 
I have since passed with this great and good 
man, to tell him that the first words of 
rhyme I ever lisped in my life, were taken 
from this factious piece of doggerel, aimed at 
himself during one of those fits of popular 
injustice, to which all fame derived from 
the populace is but too likely to be ex-: 


“One of the persons of those early days 
to whom I look back with most pleasure, 
was an elderly maiden lady, possessed of 
some property, whose name was Dodd, and 
who lived in a small neat house in Camden- 
street. The class of society she moved in 
‘was somewhat of a higher level than ours ; 
and she was the only person to whom, during 
my childhood, my mother could ever trust 
me for any time away from herself. It was, 
indeed, from the first, my poor mother’s am- 
bition, though with no undue aspirings for 
herself, to secure for her children an early 
footing in the better walks of society ; and 
to her constant attention to this object I owe 
both my taste for good company, and the 
facility I afterwards found in adapting my- 
self to that sphere. Well, indeed, do I re- 
member my Christmas visits to Miss Dodd, 
when I used to pass with her generally three 
whole days, and be made so much of by 
herself and her guests: most especially do [ 
recall the delight of one evening when she 
had a large tea-party, and when, with her 
alone in the secret, I remained for hours con- 
cealed under the table, having a small barrel- 
organ in my lap, and watching anxiously 
the moment when I was to burst upon their 
ears with music from —they knew not 
where! If the pleasure, indeed, of the poet 
lies in anticipating his own power over the 
imagination of others, I had as much of the 
poetical feeling about me while lying hid 
under that table as ever I could boast 
since.”—Vol. i. pp. 3-5. 
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Moore’s parents took great care of 
his education. He was sent to Whyte’s 
school, then in high reputation. Whyte 
was proud of his own verses, and was 
fond of declamation, and all manner of 
theatrical display. Moore, for the 
first time, saw bis name in print in the 
play-bill for some private theatricals, 
which promised, as an epilogue to Jane 
Shore — * A Squeeze to St. Paul's, 
by Master Moore.” 

Moore’sown first remembered rhymes 
were an epilogue of a few years later 
date. His first published verses were 
in the Anthologia Hibernica, a well- 
conducted magazine of 1793 or 1794. 
Moore’s mother was very attentive to 
every person engaged in the instruction 
of her children ; and through this dis- 
position of hers, and also through ge- 
nerous kindnesses to all who stood in 
need of her kindness, Moore was early 
acquainted with Frenchmen and Ita- 
lians, who, in one capacity or another, 
were seeking bread in Dublin, and thus 
he became early acquainted with mo- 
dernlanguages. At Whyte's school was 
a teacher of Latin, named Donovan, 
who, in addition to whatever classical 
learning he might communicate, indoc- 
trinated Moore in those political views 
which some men call patriotism, and 
others rebellion. Moore describes him- 
self as *‘being, if I may say so, born a 
rebel.” Still to his school hours with 
Donovan, and their conversations, he 
attributes much of the hold which such 
subjects took of his imagination and his 
feelings. 

In 1798, some of the disabilities 
affecting Roman Catholics were re- 
moved. The advantages of an edu- 
cation at the University of Trinity 

Yollege, Dublin, were opened to them, 
though they were not rendered admis- 
sible to any share in the property of 
that institution, or to any of the honours 
or advantages of fellowships or scholar. 
ships. This created a debate among 
the Moores, when it was determined 
that their son should enter College, 
whether he ought not to be entered as 
a Protestant :— 


“ But such an idea could hold but a brief 
place in honest minds, and its transit, even 
for a moment, through the thoughts of my 
worthy parents, only shows how demoralising 
must be the tendency of laws which hold 
forth to their victims such temptations to 
duplicity. My mother was a sincere and 
warm Catholic, and even gave in to some of 
the old superstitions connected with that faith, 
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in a manner remarkable for a person of her 
natural strength of mind. The less sanguine 
nature and quiet humour of my futher, led 
him to view such matters with rather less 
reverent eyes; and though my mother could 
seldom help laughing at his sly sallies against 
the priests, she made a point of always re- 
proving him for them, saying (as I think 
I can hear her saying at this moment), ‘I 
declare to God, Jack Moore, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.’”—Vol. i. p. 29. 


Moore entered College. Burrowes, 
afterwards Dean of Cork, was his tu- 
tor. In the first year he obtained a 
premium and a certificate; but there 
his college honours ceased—at least, in 
the regular course, he obtained no 
others. An English theme of his at- 
tracted the attention of one of the 
fellows, Walker, a remarkable man. 
He read the theme; it was in verse. 
He asked Moore did he himself write 
the verses—a question perfectly rea- 
sonable, as at that time exercises of 
the kind were regarded as a mere 
form, seldom written by the pupils 
examined—seldom read by the examin- 
ers. On being assured that they were, 
Walker obtained a premium for them 
from the Board. 

Moore's success led to diligence, and 
at the next examinations he was a can- 
didate for classical honours. A class- 
fellow of the name of Ferral, however, 
Moore tells us, was a successful com- 
petitor for the premium given by the 
Board to the best answerer. 

We suspect that the Ferral of 
Moore’s narrative was no other than 
a man of very remarkable talents, and 
one of the best classical scholars, and 
most accomplished men, whom we have 
ever met, the late M. J. Farrell, of 
Cork. He was, we know, a class-fellow 
of Moore's ; and through his whole col- 
lege course he was one of the most 
distinguished men of his day. If we 
are right, it seems to us strange that 
Moore could have mis-spelt his name. 
But this may be a misprint, or arise 
from imperfect recollection, after so 
long an interval. 

It was the era of republicanism. 
There was, however, one king acknow- 
ledged by the good people of Dublin. 
The boy bishop of the old days of 
Church dominion did not create greater 
fun, or afford more opportunity of sa- 
tirical allusion, than did the King of 
Dalkey. Dalkey is a little island, 
some eight miles from Dublin; and 
here was the seat of an elective mo- 
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narchy. There was an annualelection, 
and an annual coronation. We be- 
lieve that the monarch was re-eligible, 
and often held his sceptre for years. 
In Moore's early university days, Ste- 
phen Armitage, a very charming singer, 
was the reigning king. The anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne was 
celebrated every summer :— 


“A gayer and more amusing scene (for 
I was once the happy witness of it) 
could not be well imagined. About noon 
on Sunday, the day of the celebration, 
the royal procession set out from Dublin 
by water; the barge of his majesty, 
King Stephen, being most tastefully de- 
corated, and the crowd of boats that at- 
tended him all vying with each other in 
gaiety of ornament and company. There 
was even cannon planted at one or two sta- 
tions along the shore, to fire salutes in ho- 
nour of his majesty as he passed. The great 
majority, however, of the crowds that as- 
sembled, made their way to the town of 
Dalkey by land; and the whole length of 
the road in that direction swarmed with ve- 
hicles, all full of gay laughing people. Some 
regulations were made, if I recollect right, 
to keep the company on the island itself as 
select as possible, and the number of gay 
parties there scattered about, dining under 
tents, or in the open air (the day being, on 
the occasion I speak of, unclouded through- 
out) presented a picture of the most lively 
and exhilirating description. 

“The ceremonies performed in honour of 
the day by the dignitaries of the kingdom, 
were, of course, a parody on the forms ob- 
served upon real state occasions; and the 
sermon and service, as enacted in an old 
ruined church, by the archbishop (a very 
comical fellow, whose name [ forget) and 
his clergy, certainly carried the spirit of pa- 
rody indecorously far. An old ludicrous 
song, to the tune of ‘ Nancy Dawson,’ was 
given out in the manner of a psalm, and 
then sung in chorus by the congregation, as 
thus, 

* ¢ And then he up the chimney went, 
The chimney went—the chimney went; 


And then he up the chimney went, 
And stole away the bacon,’” 


—Vol. i. pp. 43, 44, 


From the description of these hu- 
morous festivities, Moore passes to the 
awful period of the Irish rebellion, 
and gives an account of the memora- 
ble visitation held by Lord Clare, 
when it was discovered that political 
meetings of a treasonable character 
were held within the walls of Trinity 
College. The memoir terminates with 
Moore’s first visit to London; and the se- 
ries of letters to his mother, never dis- 
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continued during her life, may be said 
tocommence. ‘[bis part of the work is 
not susceptible of abridgment, nor 
would extracts be of any great inte- 
rest. His first visit to London is for 
the double purpose of entering his name 
as a student on the books of the Middle 
Temple, and publishing a translation 
of «* Anacreon,” which he had been led 
to execute by the attention his verses 
had received from Dr. Burrowes and 
Dr. Kearney, of the Dublin University. 
He was induced to hope, that if a se- 
lection of the odes were translated by 
him, the Board of Trinity College 
would, probably, give him some pre- 
mium, in testimony of their disposition to 
encourage politeletters. An oldlibrary 
attached to the Cathedral of St. Pa- 
trick’s contained what was once a very 
valuable collection of books; and in 
this place Moore passed a great deal of 
his time, reading all manner of out- 
of-the-way books—lives of saints, dead 
dhilosophies, damned theosophies— 
o verses, in Latin and Greek, the 
ardour of which had been long 
quenched for all but such an inquirer 
—everything and anything was food 
to his untiring industry ; and yet, so 


remote were his studies from anything 
which could ever be professionally 
useful, that they looked very like idle- 
ness; yet idle for one moment Moore 
does not appear to have ever been, 
His first letter, written on his arrival 
in London, tells the incidents of his 


journey. At Chester he falls in with 
a madman, who has taken a fancy to 
him, and sits down at his breaktast- 
table at the inn—tells how he has es- 
caped from a strait waistcoat—boasts 
of having killed a woman and child, 
in the theatre at Warrington, the night 
before ; and proposes to Moore, as 
neither of them had seen the lions of 
Chester, that they should take a walk 
through the town together. The young 
traveller had no sooner got rid of the 
madman, than he falls in with a sharp- 
er, whom, however, he finds reason to 
suspect before he has suffered any in- 
convenience from the acquaintanceship. 

From the first, Moore moved in good 
society ; and not only in good society, 
but does not seem, as one might be led 
to fear, at all placed in the embarrass- 
ment of having also acquaintanceships 
of a different character. He, however, 
amid all the guieties of London, and 
all the attentions paid him, was impa- 
tient for his own home ;:— 
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“T think the wearisomeness of this place 
is beginning almost to make me bilious; 
after all, there are few samenesses more dis- 
agreeable than that of seeing faces you don’t 
care two-pence about, returning periodically 
and domestically, and mixing themselves, as 
if they belonged to you, with every function 
of life. Oh, solitude! solitude! you hold 
the very next rank to the society of the few 
we love. I wish prudence did not keep me 
away from you, dearest mother, and I should 
exchange all my fineries for Irish stew and 
salt fish immediately. Your own, 

“Tom.” 
—Vol. i. p. 91. 


Before returning to Ireland, Moore 
is engaged in negotiations for the 
publication of his ‘* Anacreon,” and 
some of the letters seem to intimate 
that he had found, among the booksel- 
lers or the theatrical people, some 
occupations by which he was enabled 
to lighten the pressure of his demands 
on home. 

The publication of «* Anacreon” by 
subscription was now determined on; 
and on his return to Dublin friends 
seem to have been active in promoting 
its success. On his next visit to Lon- 
don, in the winter of the same year, 
1799, his whole time seems to have 
been oceupied in such corrections of 
his manuscript as almost amounted to 
re-writing the work. A letter from 
Dr. Lawrence, Burke’s friend, to 
whom parts of the manuscript had 
been shown, gave Moore great delight 
and encouragement. ‘The fault of the 
translation being too much of para- 

yhrase, was felt and pointed out by 
onsuiien but this is a fault not very 
easily avoided by a translator. The 
language of every true poet is sugges- 
tive—suggestive of much more than 
it expresses to an ordinary reader— 
and much of what is suggested to the 
reader of the original must be some- 
what more distinctly expressed by 
the translator, if he wishes to please 
his readers in the same relative po- 
sition to. his. work that the readers 
of the original are to it. This, how- 
ever, is one of the mysteries which, 
to the uninitiated, it is impossible. to 
explain, and Moore must be satisfied 
to bear such reproaches as Drvden 
and Pope have borne. A more serious 
fault than this, or even than another 
which Lawrence imputes, that of the 
translator adding some turns not to be 
found in the original, is, that the cha- 
racter of the translation of **Anacreon” 
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is different from that of the original. 
Gay, sportive, everywhere light and 
graceful, is the Greek original.— 
The translation is loaded with meta- 


phor, and cloying with too much of 


sweet. It is, however, wherever pic- 
ture was to be brought out, always 
superior to the original. Its music 
is often perfect, and we regard it as a 
wonderful work of genius. The trans- 
lations of several little French and 
Italian poems in the notes are always 
admirable. They are more faithful to 
the originals than the ‘¢ Anacreon.” 

In May or June, 1800, he obtains 
permission to dedicate * Anacreon”’ 
to the Prince of Wales. 

On Moore's first visit to London we 
find bim receiving attentions from 
Lord Moira. On the next, he is at 
Donington: — 


* Among the most vivid of my early Eng- 
lish recollections, is that of my first night 
at Donington, when Lord Moira, with that 
high courtesy for which he was remarkable, 
lighted me, himself, to my bed-room ; and 
there was this stately personage stalking on 
before me through the long-lightd gallery, 
bearing in his hand my bel-candie, which 
he d-livered to me at the door of my apart- 
ment. I thought it all exceedingly fine and 
grand, but at the same time, most urcom- 
fortable ; and litile I furesaw how much at 
home, and at my ease, I should one day 
find myself in that great house.”— Vol. i. 
pp. 75, 76. 


We have him now (1800) every- 
where. ‘Three parties,” he says, 
“each night"—his singing the great 
object of attraction. Here is a letter, 
of March, 1801, to his mother :— 


“. . . Twas last night at a ball, which 
(as we say) swept the town —everybody was 
there—two or three of the Princes, the 
Stadtholder, &c., &c. You may imagine 
the affability of the Prince of Wales, when 
his address to me was, ‘How do you do, 
Moore? Iamgladtosceyou” . . . 
I kept my piece back too long. I am afraid 
they will not have time to bring it out this 
season, and it is tou expensive for Colman’s 
theatre. He has read it, however; is quite 
delighted with it ; and wishes me to under- 
take something on a more moderate scale for 
the little theatre, which, perhaps, I shall do. 
But, please God! I must, I think, see my 
dear ones in summer again. Don't let me 
be forgot in your lodgings: keep a corner 
for Tom. Love to you all—to the whole 
rookery.”—Vol. i. p. 112. 


In 1802 we find him designated 
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Anaereon Moore. In 1803 there isa 
letter to his mother, from which, if 
we understand it rightly, he was of- 
fered the office of poet laureate; nay, 
accepted it — wrote a birth-day ode, 
and immediately resigned the post 
which he regarded as, at least, of doubt- 
ful honour. 

He was soon afterwards given an 
office in the Admiralty Court, at Ber- 
muda, which was never of much emo. 
lument to him, ard was, in after years, 
the cause of great anxiety and vex- 
ation. The letters to his family carry 
on the story of his adventures to the 
year 1806. In the shiftings of party, 
he had reasonable expectations of get- 
ting something from Lord Moira, or 
through his interest. An office of no 
great value, but sufficient for his 
wants, was obtained for his father; 
and to this extent Moore, on whom the 
support of the old people had now in 
great part fallen, obtained relief. The 
Bermuda office carried Moore abroad, 
and he also visited America in the 
course of the same year. Every 
thought of Moore’s heart and mind 
expressed itself in language. The in- 
terruption of his constant intercourse, 
by almost daily letters with his family, 
which his separation from them now 
created, probably led to his writing 
down every impression of thé momentin 
the more permanent form of verse ; 
and soon after his return he published 
his “ Odes, Epistles,” &c. ‘The Edin 
burgh Review was then in its highest 

ower. Moore was the poet, too, most 
in fashion. Without other magic it 
could not have commanded the great 
power it possessed over the public 
mind, but as in the Eastern tale of 
Southey the sacrifice of a red-haired 
Christian was necessary to complete 
the spell, no number would do with- 
out something of the kind. We do 
not mean to say that Moore was a red- 
haired Christian, an imputation which 
he would have probably, as far as the 
colour of the hair went, be disposed to 
resent; but the Irish poet was felt to 
be an acceptable sacrifice, and Jeffrey, 
the then high priest, prepared himself 
for the task. In all Jeflrey’s reviews 
of poetry, there is a clear appreciation 
of the powers of the writer—great 
disdain of all affectation; and we know 
no writer in whom we should more ex- 
pect to find burning indignation against 
the sort of immorality which is in- 
volved in the production of profligate 
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or corrupting books, Moore had pub- 
lished, a few years before, a volume 
which he was supposed to have re- 
gretted—in which there was much 
levity —and much that must, in the 
gentlest language that could be used, 
be described and characterised as li- 
centious. His youth, and the sort of 
privilege which the mask of « Little” 
gave, made people disposed to forget 
such offence as the book was calculated 
to give, and not to regard the offend- 
ing volume as permanently fixed with 
the name of Moore. A more ambi- 
tious publication, brought before the 

ublic, too, in such a way as to render 
it certain of extensive circulation, and 
among the classes where its faults were 
likely to do most mischief, was not so 
easily pardoned. ‘The book was se- 
verely reviewed in the Edinburgh, and 
by Jeffrey himself. Moore had been 
at Lord Moira’s, to whom his volume 
was dedicated, and describes himself 
as loitering there to see the number of 
the Review, the contents of which were 
announced a few days before its pub- 
lication. From Lord Moira’s he went 
to Lady Donegal’s, and at Worthing, 
at a little inn in the neighbourhood of 
Lady Donegal’s he saw the Review. 
The Review is not before us at this 
moment, nor do we know the precise 
point in which Moore thought he had 
the rights of an aggrieved person. It 
would seem he represented Jeffrey as 
ascribing to him the deliberate purpose 
of corrupting the minds of his readers. 
Moore describes himself as not ac- 
tuated in seeking a hostile interview 
with Jeffrey, or acting from any feeling 
of anger or ill-will to Jeffrey, but as 
influenced chiefly by a sort of “ Jrish 
predilection” for such affairs, leavened 
by a dash of vanity. If vanity was 
the actuating motive, it was amusingly 
punished by the result. Moore having 
srovided himself with a second, gave 
him a letter to deliver, in which he 
abused Jeffrey in such language as left 
no choice whatever but mortal arbi- 
trament —‘* You are a liar” was the 
language of the letter. 

Having provided himself with a suffi- 
cient cause of quarrel—with an intel- 
ligent second—and having found his 
man in London—whom he tells us he 
would have found it too expensive an 
amusement to go look for in Edin- 
burgh, nothing was wanting but pis- 
tols. Moore went to borrow pistols 
from William Spencer. Spencer lent 





the pistols, but communicated the in- 
tended rencontre to friends, who com- 
municated it to the police. The police 
do not appear to have been active. 
The meeting took place at Chalk- 
farm. 

Of the use of fire-arms Moore knew 
nothing, except that once, in firing an 
overloaded pistol, he had nearly blown 
his thumb off. On the morning of the 
appointment, when Moore reached 
the ground, he found Jeffrey already 
there :— 


* And then was it that, for the first time, 
my excellent friend Jeffrey and I met face 
to face. He was standing with the bag, 
which contained the pistols, in his hand, 
while Horner was looking anxiously around. 

“It was agreed that the spot where we 
found them, which was screened on one side 
by large trees, would be as good for our 
purpose as any we could select ; and Horner, 
after expressing some anxiety respecting 
some men whom he had seen suspiciously 
hovering about, but who now appeared to 
have departed, retired with Hume behind the 
trees, for the purpose of loading the pistols, 
leaving Jeffrey and myself together. 

“All this had occupied but a very few 
minutes. We, of course, had bowed to 
each other on meeting; but the first words 
I recollect to have passed between us was 
Jeffrey’s saying, on our being left together, 
‘What a beautiful morning it is!’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered, with a slight smile, ‘a morning 
made for better purposes ;’ to which his 
only response was a sort of assenting sigh. 
As our assistants were net, any more than 
ourselves, very expert at warlike matters, 
they were rather slow in their proceedings ; 
and as Jeffrey and I walked up and down 
together, we came once in sight of their ope- 
rations: upon which I relatcd to him, as ra- 
ther @ propos to the purpose, what Billy 
Egan, the Irish barrister, once said, when, 
as he was sauntering about in like manner, 
while the pistols were loading, his antago- 
nist, a fiery little fellow, called out to him 
angrily to keep his ground. ‘Don’t make 
yourself unaisy, my dear fellow,’ said Fgan ; 
‘sure, isn’t it bad enough to take the dose, 
without being by at the mixing up ?” 

“ Jeffrey had scarcely time to smile at this 
story, when our two friends, issuing from be- 
hind the trees, placed us at our respective posts 
(the distance, I suppose, having been pre- 
viously measured by them,) and put the pis- 
tols into our hands, They then retired to 
a little distance; the pistols were on both 
sides raised ; and we waited but the signal 
to fire, when some police-officers, whose ap- 
proach none of us had noticed, and who 
were within a second of being too late, 
rushed out from a hedge behind Jeffrey ; and 
one of them, striking at Jeffrey’s pistol with 
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his staff, knocked it to some distance into 
the field, while another running over to me, 
took possession also of mine We were then 
replaced in our respective carriages, and con- 
veyed, crest-fallen, to Bow-street.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 203, 204. 


In the act of dashing Jeffrey’s pistol 
to the ground, the ball fell out. The 
newspapers, in speaking of the affair, 
instead of bullet, used, by a pretended 
misprint, the word pellet. Moore, 
to escape the ridicule which attached 
to the whole affair, had a statement 
drawn up of the real circumstances, 
which was prepared by Horner, Jeflrey’s 
second, and which — perplexity upon 
perplexity — Hume, Moore’s second, 
annoyed by the turn the whole thing 
took, refused to attach his signature 
to. When the thing was pretty well 
forgotten, Byron’s verses came to fusten 
it on the public mind, and Little’s 
leadless pistol became an everlasting 
joke, though it would seem it was 
Jeffrey’s, not Little’s, to which, were 
not the poet privileged to mould the 
story at will as might best answer his 
ens this description would alone 

ave been applicable. 

Moore seems to have watched with 
anxiety every gleam of hope that 
changes in the ministry were to create 
for the party with whom, from the 
first, he may be described as allied. 
From Lord Moira were his strongest 
hopes, and his disappointment when, 
in 1812, the negotiations for a recon- 
struction of the ministry, which were 


carried on through the intervention of 


Lord Moira, finally failed, was exhi- 
bited, both in several letters here pre- 
served, and in his very lively little 
volume of the “ Twopenny Postbag ; 
or, Intercepted Letters.” For a while 
he had plans and hopes of a provision 
in India, through Lord Moira, but 
these all failed, and he was thrown— 
fortunately, we think, for his happiness, 
as well as his fame — for support on 
his own unwearied industry and almost 
unbounded genius. 

Moore himself ascribes his poetical 
power to his delight in music, and his 
efforts to communicate to others in 
words the feelings which were convey- 
ed to him in the inarticulate language 
of music. We have often said, that 
the only forms of his which he thought 
likely to survive their author, were 
those which were wedded to the music 
of his country. There can be no doubt 
that to Moore is due, not alone the 
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honour of associating those divine airs 
with words which we think can never 
die, but also what we think the greater 
merit—of dissevering them from theold 
words with which they had been 
strangely united; for, as had been 
said of the songs of Scotland, it might 
have equally been said of those of 
Treland, that the music seemed the 
creation of angels, while the words 
were those of devils. The old associa- 
tions are, through Moore, for ever 
broken, and the airs allowed to produce 
their proper effect, without anything 
to disturb or destroy it. The production 
of those songs—not alone the “ Irish 
Melodies,” but numberless songs, of 
many of which the words and the music 
were his—was, at all times of Moore's 
life, his chief employment. From the 
Powers, the publishers of his music, 
he received an annuity of five hundred 
a-year, which gave them the exclusive 
copyright of whatever songs he might 
produce. We believe also, that he was 
bound to give a certain number each 
year. Moore’s musical publications 
and his money affairs, created the ne- 
cessity of a continued correspondence 
between him and the Powers. Too 
many of these mere business letters are 
here published. They exhibit the good 
terms on which bard and publisher 
lived, without, however, on that ac- 
count, being much the better worth 
printing. Like Daniel O’Ruark to his 
eagle, they were very civil to each 
other, for a reason they had. 

The detestable polities of the Irish 
Catholics were Moore’s perpetual tor- 
ment and curse. He felt their mean- 
ness and their mischiefs, but yet he 
never succeeded in relieving himself 
from them. He thought that in his 
poetry they formed a part of his inspi- 
rations. It seems to us, that they 
greatly deteriorated his poetry by per- 
petual allusions, and by his never look- 
ing at his proper subject, without some 
reference, more or less direct, to the 
insane politics of Dublin and its wretch- 
ed parties. He often in his better 
moods felt this :— 


‘Dublin is again, I find, or rather still, 
the seat of wrangle and illiberal contention. 
The Roman Catholics deserve very little, and 
even if they merited all that they ask, I 
cannot see how it is in the nature of things 
they should get it. They have done much 
towards the ruin of Ireland, and have been 
so well assisted by the Protestants through- 
out, that, between them, Ireland is at this 
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instant as ruined as it need be.”—Vol. i. p. 
231. 


Among the best letters are those 
from Miss Godfrey, the sister of Lady 
Donegal. In one of her letters (Sep- 
tember, 1811) she describes the people 
in Kerry as living in a state of greater 
harmony with each other than else- 
where ; and tells of the Donegals 
having a Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant bishop at the same party. 
When she is mentioning this peaceful 
state of Kerry, she adds—“T wish I 
could say as much for the rest of Ire- 
land upon the same subject as I can 
for this county ; but I can’t; and un- 
less they turn Mahometans, I see no 
chance of their living together like 
Christians.” 

In a letter from London, dated May, 
1812, she tells him :— 


“Yesterday, at the levee, Lord Cholmon- 
deley and Lord Hertford were leaning on a 
writing-table, which broke, and down they 
eame. ‘That good honest man, that nobody 
eares for, because he is honest, Lord- Sid- 
mouth, caught at the table, to prevent the 
fall, and got his hands all overink. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘I did hope to have gut out of office 
with clean hands.’” 


Notwithstanding the failure of 
Moore's political hopes—notwithstand- 
ing the prolonged reign of the Tories— 
the year 1814 opened with unequivo- 
cal proofs of his being a great man. 
Byron dedicated the *‘ Corsair” to him. 
Ladies who wrote tragedies, assailed 
him for epilogues—nay, the Dublin So- 
ciety were disposed to hail him as the 
national bard of Ireland, and were anx- 
ious to reward him according to their 
estimate of his deserts. Writing to Lady 
Donegal, he says, “‘ Last packet brought 
me proposals of being elected librarian 
to the Dublin Society; £200 perannum, 
coals, candles ; and to be qualified in 
German for it, at half an hour's notice, 
by Mr. Professor Feinagle. Everybody 
thinks me a person of consequence.” 
We should have thouglit this some 
joke, if it were not repeated in a letter 
to his mother : —** I have had a propo- 
sal from Dublin, to stand for the libra- 
rianship of the Dublin Society, with a 
promised prospect of success; but 
£200 a-year, and residence on the 
spot, are but poor temptations, and I 
have declined it.”’ 

In 1812, Moore first formed the 
design of writing a poem of some 
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length on an oriental theme. In the 
same year he opened a_ negotiation 
with Mr. Longman on the subject. 
No decisive steps were taken bor a 
year or two; but some time in 1814 
the subject was re-opened, and a sum 
of £3,000 was agreed upon as the 
price of the future poem, of which not 
a line was written at the time of the 
bargain. In 1817, the poem was fi- 
nished, During the interval, Moore, 
more than once, offered to release 
the Longmans from a bargain which 
the declining taste of the public for 
poetry seemed not unlikely to have 
rendered one injurious to them. Poet 
and publisher seem to have vied in 
generous and gentlemanly conduct, and 
the result was in every way one advan. 
tageous to both. The immediate sale 
of « Lalla Rookh,” under which name 
the poem finally appeared, was consi. 
derable, and we should imagine that 
it must still be in great demand, not 
alone in the collected editions of 
Moore’s works, but also in the de- 
tached form. ‘The delight which the 
poem, or rather the series of poems, 
which are connected together by, no 
doubt, too slight a tie, gave, was such 
as perhaps never had been before 
experienced, ‘The triumph was per- 
fect. At home, Jeffrey, and Wilson, 
and every man of any name or note in 
our literature, announced and hailed 
the perfect triumph ; but it is probable 
that greater gratification was felt by 
Moore in the acknowledgment of its 
true representation of everything east- 
ern by natives of the east, and travel- 
lers in those regions. Parts of the 
work had been translated into Persian, 
and Moore quotes from Luttrell the 
following pleasant lines :— 


“ I'm told, dear Moore, your lays are sung 
(Can it be true, you lucky man?) 
By moonlight in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan,” 


Mr. Frazer, in his “ Travels,” says, 
that “‘ being delayed for some time on 
the shores of the Caspian, he was 
lucky enough to be able to amuse 
himself with a copy of ¢ Lalla Rookh,’ 
which a Persian had lent him.” A few 
years afier the publication of the 
poem, it was the subject of a splendid 
féte ; and the story was represented 
at the Chateau Royal of Berlin, during 
the visit of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
in the year 1822. The principal cha- 
raciers were represented as follows :— 
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“ Fadladin, Grand-Nasir ‘ ‘ 
Aliris, Roi de Bucharie a : 
Lallah Rofikh : . 
Aurungzeb, le Grand Mogol 
Abdallah, Pére d’Aliris 
La Reine, son épouse 


We have more pleasure in recording 
proofs of Moore’s affectionate nature, 
almost, than in telling of his literary 
triumphs ; and we therefore give a 
sentence from a letter to his mother, 
mentioning how he disposed of the 
money received for his work :— 


“T arrived here yesterday morning, after 
having set the printers to work on my 
manuscript, and fixed upon a cottage at 
Hornsey, within six miles of town. The 
way I have arranged my money matters 
with Longman is satisfactory and convenient 
to them, and, I should hope, safe for myself. 
I am to draw a thousand pounds for the 
discharge of my debts, and to leave the 
other two thousand in their hands (receiving 
a bond for it) till I find some mode of dis- 
posing of it to advantage. The annual 
interest upon this two thousand (which is a 
hundred pounds) my father is to draw upon 
them for quarterly, and this I hope, with his 
half-pay, will make you tolerably comfort- 
able. By this arrangement, you see, I do 
not touch a sixpence of the money for my 
own present use, and I consider myself very 
lucky indeed to be able to refrain from it. 
If my poem succeeds, I have every prospect 
of being very comfortable ; and, indeed, whe- 
ther it sueceeds or not, there is no fear of 
me.”—Vol. ii. p. 115. 


Moore was never for a moment idle. 
We have letters from Jeffrey connect- 
ed with contributions from Moore for 
the Edinburgh Review; and after 
a short visit to Paris we find the poet 
engaged with the ‘“ Fudge Family in 
Paris” — a lively jeu d’esprit, which 
gave him near £400. 

The office which Moore held in 
Bermuda was managed by deputy, 
He had neglected to take security from 
the person who managed the business 
for him, and found himself liable for 
the defalcations of his substitute. This, 
at first, bore a more threatening as- 
pect than events finally justified. In 
our “* Memoir of Jeffrey,” we gave a let- 
ter published by Lord Cockburn from 
Jefirey to Rogers, in which he pro- 
posed removing or diminishing Moore's 
difficulties by the application of a 
large sum of money to the purpose. 
He also wrote to Moore a letter, which 
Lord John Russell prints— 
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Comte Haack (Maérchal de Cour). 
S. A. I. Le Grand Due. 
. A. I. La Grande Duchesse. 
. A. R. Le Prince Guillaume, frére du Roi. 
. A. R. Le Due de Cumberland. 
\. A. R. La Princesse Louise Radzivill.” 
— Works, vol. vi. p. xxiv. 


“What I enclose has been justly owing 
you, I am ashamed to say, ever since you 
were so kind as to send me that account of 
M. de J , | do not know how long ago; 
but I did not know your address, and I ne- 
glect everything. Will you let me hope for 
a contrioution from you some day soon? 

“T cannot from my heart resist adding 
another word. I have heard of your mis- 
fortunes, and of the noble way you bear 
them. Is it very impertinent to say that I 
have £500 entirely at your service, which 
you may repay when you please; and as 
much more, which I can advance upon any 
reasonable security of repayment in seven 
years ? 

“ Perhaps it is very unpardonable in me to 
say this; but upon my honour I[ would not 
make you the offer, if I did not feel that I 
would accept it without seruple from you, 

“At all events, pray don’t be angry at 
me, and don’t send me a letter beginning 
Sir. 1 shall ask your pardon with the truest 
submission if I have offended you; but I 
trust I have not, at all events; and however 
this end, no living soul shall ever know of 
my presumption but yourself. Believe me, 
with great respect and esteem, very faith- 
fully yours, 

“FP. JEFFREY.” 
—Vol. ii, pp. 138-9, 


The selection from the correspondence 
ends with November, 1818, and the next 
division of the book consists of a diary 
commencing 18th of August, 1818, and 
in the part of the ‘ Memoirs’ now pub- 
lished continues to August 30, 1819. 

The diary is pleasanter, far pleasant- 


er, than the letters. Of the letters, 
they deserve the praise that they are 
perfectly honest — perfectly natural — 
flowing from the feelings and occasions 
of the moment, but always the lan- 
guage of a man of most affectionate 
nature, and of great manliness of 
thinking — as affectionate men most 
often are. The wear and tear of life 
disturbed him as little as any man that 
lived. The perpetual exercise of his 
wonderful gitts of music and poetry— 
each cultivated to the highest—was a 
delight ; and his having fortunately 
found in it the means of supporting 
his fam‘ly, made that which was in 
itself a delight, a duty. In the first 
portion of this work we find some of 
the letters in which Moore communi. 
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cated to his family the fact of his mar- 
riage—a wise step—and in married 
life never did a man enjoy or deserve 
more entire happines. The ill-health 
and early death of his children, all of 
whom he survived, was, no doubt, a 
severe trial; but at the period of his 
life to which these volumes extend, 
these calamities had not yet occurred ; 
and in domestic life—the domestic life, 
too, of England, where home is best 
understood and enjoyed—he scems to 
have been as happy a man as ever 
lived. Literature may now be de- 
scribed ashis profession in life. Though 
he called himself a law-student, and 
went through all the outward ceremo- 
nials of dining at the Temple, and 
paying stamp-duties, and such other 
demands as the introduction to legal 
studies requires, we do not believe he 
ever read a luw book, or ever even 
bought one. Literature had become 
his profession—his sole means of sup- 
port. Moore brought to his profes- 
sion unusual acquirements in classical 
learning—acquirements, not of a high- 
er kind than many men in England 

ossessed, but acquirements unusual 
in any one who was not sure of their 
being recognised and rewarded by the 
universities or the Church. In Moore’s 
case, the religion of his parents, from 
which, though he educated his chil- 
dren as Protestants, he never formally 
separated himself, deprived him of the 
means of advancement on the profes- 
sional high-ways of life. The good 
things of life which were provided for 
others, were curefully guarded from 
him, and such as he was. For him was 
reserved, what is, after all, a bless- 
ing in disguise—unceasing toil, daily 
labours for his daily bread. 

The men who live by the booksellers 
must write such books as can be sold. 
It would never do to act on the prin- 
ciple which Coleridge was fond of 
enunciating —that literature gained 
most by the works on which the pub- 
lishers had the heaviest losses. We 
doubt the proposition in any sense of 
the word, though we can well under- 
stand and excuse the feeling of impa- 
tience in which it was uttered by a 
querulous man, whose lot was not very 
happily cast, and whose books were 
never, during his life, advantageously 
brought before the public. But what- 
ever truth there may be in what he 
said, it isonly applicable to those great 
works in which large capital must be 


embarked, and of which the returns 
are slow, and often uncertain. Moore’s 
works are of a class and character dis- 
tinct altogether from these. If the 
year’s harvest was in any way blighted, 
all was lost. His means of support 
depended on that one harvest; and it 
was necessary for him to look atten- 
tively, if not anxiously, to the period 
of the preparation of the ground, and 
the time of sowing—to the day of the 
former, and of the latter rain. Nothing 
should be neglected that his own dili- 
gence could do; but yet much must 
remain dependent on what would seem 
accident. Such a combination was 
not within his power. Moore seems to 
have worked on, when he had deter. 
mined on his work, industriously. But 
the work itself was what the accident 
of the day suggested as then, and per- 
haps only then, saleable. 

The first entries in the “ Diary” of 
1818, refer to the life of Sheridan, for 
which he was then busy in collecting 
materials. He describes a visit to 
Leamington, to see Mrs. Lefanu, the 
sister of Sheridan, for the purpose of 
consulting her about the ‘‘ Life.” While 
there, who should make bis appearance 
but Dr. Parr, in full wig and apron. 
Parr was a prebendary of St. Paul's, 
and delighted in exhibiting the very 
blossom of canonical costume. ‘* Though 
it was morning, he drank two glasses 
and a-half of wine, and over that, when 
going away, a glass of the Spa.” In 
the course of three or four days, Moore 
met Parr a good deal, but lost much 
of what was said, through the thick- 
ness of Parr’s utterance. We are told 
by Lord John, on Lord Holland’s au- 
thority, that when Parr spoke, nobody 
could make out what he said, and 
when he wrote, nobody could read his 
handwriting. A good-natured clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood often took 
the trouble of writing his letters for 
him. We have an amusing entry of 
September 1, which we transcribe, 
about his neighbour, Bowles, the 
poet :— 


“September 1st. My Sheridan task in 
the morning: interrupted by Bowles, who 
never comes amiss; the mixture of talent 
and simplicity in him delightful. His par- 
sonage-house at Brenhill is beautifully situ- 
ated ; but he has a goud deal frittered away 
its beauty with grottos, hermitages, and 
Shenstonian inscriptions: when company is 
coming he cries, ‘ Here, John, run with the 
crucifix and missal to the hermitage, and set 
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the fountain going.’ His sheep bells are 
tuned in thirds and fifths; but he is an ex- 
cellent fellow notwithstanding; and, if the 
waters of his inspiration be not those of 
Helicon, they are at least very sweet waters, 
and to my taste pleasanter than some that 
are more strongly impregnated.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 152, 3. 


Another entry gives some amusing 
mistakes of the press. A Dublin paper, 
giving a sentence of a speech rather 
too metaphorical, in which an orator 
spoke of his political opponents having 
taken “a position in the depth of the 
middle ages,” is make to say, “the 
have taken a physician,” &c. The 
same journal spoke of “Dr. Law- 
rence, the eminent civilian, being dan- 
gerously disposed.” ‘I mentioned,” 
says Moore— 


“The mistake in the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, which brought out some good instances 
of typographical errors. Professor Play- 
air’s advertisement of a ‘Syllabus for 
Heads of Lectures,’ was all last year insert- 
ed as ‘ Heaps of Lectures.’ Bowles men- 
tioned a doctor somebody, correcting his 
sermon through the press, but not knowing 
the method ; in consequence of which a 
sentence stood thus :—‘ Christ, Italic; Son 
of, Roman, God,’ Talked of Mitford’s ‘ Har- 
mony of Languages,’ praised by Lord L. 
His ‘ History ’—the bad taste of carrying 
back the virulence of modern politics into a 
history of the Grecian republic. It was re- 
marked as a singular thing, that the two 
historians of Greece and of Rome (Gibbon 
and Mitford) were both colonels in the 
Hampshire militia. Talked of Malone—a 
dull man—his white-washing the statue of 
Shakspeare, at Leamington or Stratford (?), 
and General Fitzpatrick’s (Lord L.’s uncle) 
epigram on the subject—very good— 

* And smears his statue as he mars his lays.’ ” 


—Vol. ii. pp. 154, 155. 


Moore mentions a printer’s blunder 
in the American edition of Gifford’s 
«‘Juvenal.” Gifford had said, ‘* Horace 
was of an easy disposition, inclining to 
indolence ;” the printer changes it into 
* inclining to insolence.” 

The stories about Sheridan are, some 
of them, new to us, and are well told: — 


“ Sheridan, the first time he met Tom, 
after the marriage of the latter, seriously 
angry with him; told him he had made his 
will, and had cut him off with a shilling. 
Tom said he was, indeed, very sorry, and 
immediately added, ‘You don’t happen to 
have the shilling about you now, sir, do 
you?’ Old §. burst out laughing, and they 
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became friends again. The day that Dog 
Dent was to bring forward the motion (that 
gave him that name) about a tax upon dogs, 
S. came early to the house, and saw no one 
but Dent sitting in a contemplative posture 
in one corner. §. stole round to him unob- 
served, and putting his hand under the seat 
to Dent’s legs, mimicked the barking of a 
dog, at which Dent started up alarmed, as if 
his conscience really dreaded some attack 
from the race he was plotting against. 
Sheridan angry with his servant for lighting 
a fire in a little room off his hall, because it 
tempted the duns to stay, by making them 
so comfortable.”—Vol. ii. pp. 179, 80. 


Moore got angry with the Blackwood 
men, and with the stanza of a song 
supposed to be sung by Murray. He 
sent the verses to Murray in something 
of the same temper as Dryden was in 
when sending a publisher the first lines 
of a wicked lampoon; he told him, 
** He who wrote these, can write more.” 
It would seem that the poets, in each 
case, frightened the respective pub- 
lishers—for Dryden’s rhyme eflected 
his object, and Murray promised Moore 
—and, we presume, found means of 
fulfilling his promise—that he should 
not be molested. Here are Moore’s 
lines. If it was in the days of Maginn, 
we do not think rhymes such as 
these would have silenced him :— 

“** Beware ye bards of each degree. 
From Wordsworth down to Packwood, 

Two rods I’ve got to tickle ye— 

The Quar/ferly and Blackwood 
Not Cribb himself more handsomely, 
Your hollow noddles crack would; 


I'll fv you in the Quarterly, 
And ru fian you in Blackwood, 


“ * So tremble, bards of each degree,’ &c., &c. 


“Wrote a letter to the Chronicle signed 
‘ J. P., Croydon,’ about the misrepresentation 
and misquotation in Blackwood's article. 
Wrote also to Murray, hoping he would 
soon put into practice the intention Wilkie 
told me he had of coming down here, and 
sending him the above stanza for his amuse- 
ment.” —Vol., ii. p. 208. 


The communication to Murray was 
on the 3lst of October. The 4th of 
the following month brought his re- 


ply :— 


“Received two most civil and anxious 
letters from that great ‘ Bibliopola Tryphon,’ 
Murray, expressing his regret at the article 
against me in Blackwood, and his resolution 
to give up all concern in it if it contained 
any more such personalities. Read, with a 
shock I have hardly ever felt before, the ac~ 
count of that great and amiable man, Romil- 
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ly’s death, in the papers.. He has left a 
void behind in public life that no one can fill 
up. But what a splendid martyrdom to con- 
jugal love! She was too, if I mistake not, 
a simple, gay, unlearned woman; no Blue; 
no, if she had been, such a man as Romilly 
could not have loved her so much,”—Vol. 
ii. p. 210. 


We have some comments on the 
language of Lord John's “Life of 
Lord Russell.” Moore defends the 
use of the word ‘ develope,” which 
had been objected to as not English. 
The word seems pretty well natural- 
ised now. We remember Milton 
argues, from the use of the word ** de- 
magogue” in the ‘* Eikon Basilike,” 
that the author of the ‘‘ Kikon” could 
not have been Charles, whose know. 
ledge of Greek he did not think equal 
to compassing a rare word of that 
kind. Moore tells a good thing of 
Sheridan. When Lord Lauderdale 
said he would repeat some good thing 
Sheridan had mentioned to him, “ Pray 
don't, my dear Lauderdale,” said 
Sheridan ; ‘‘a joke in your mouth is 
no laughing matter.” Sheridan’s ig- 
norance of French was so great, as to 
be almost incredible :— 


“ Lord H. mentioned how amusing it was, 
on the discussion of Lord Auckland’s ‘ Me- 
muorial to the States-General,’ to hear Sheri- 
dan and Dundas, neither of whom understood 
a syllable of French, disputing upon the 
meaning of the word, ‘ malheureux,’ while 
Mr. Fox, &c., sat by silent. ‘I have always 
thought (said Dundas) that maleroo means 
“unfortunate gentleman.”’ Lord H. imituted 
Lord Thurlow. His phrase in a speech (re- 
sembling that of Johnson's ‘shallows are 
always clear’), ‘ perspicuous, but, my lords, 
not less shallow for being perspicuous.’ Thur- 
Jow, all seemed to agree, a great humbug. 
Mr. Fox's saying, ‘I suppose no one ever 
was so wise as Thurlow looks—that is im- 
possible.’ The Prince's imitation of Thur- 
low excellent. I mentioned I had heard him 
give it at his own table at Carlton House ; 
and Tom Sheridan told me the story with 
which he introduced it was made extempore. 
If Tom S. said true, it showed great quick- 
ness of invention. Lord H. told me of the 
Prince’s mimicking Basilico, Mr. Foxe’s 
servant, saying to him (the Prince), ‘I have 
had de honneur, sare, of being at Windsor. 
I have see your fader; he looks as well as 
ever; the latter words spoken in a sile 
whisper and a rueful face, as if sympathising 
with what he thought the Prince must feel 
at the intelligence. Sheridan’s witticisms 
(those which were his own) all made 4 /oisir, 
and kept by him with a patience quite mira- 
culous, till the exact momer.t when they 
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might be brought forward with best effect. 
This accounts for his general silence in com- 
pany, and the admirable things that came 
when he did spedk.”—Vol. ii. pp. 224, 5. 


At a dinner at Holland House we 
have some very amusing stories, one 
of which we give :— 


“Lord Holland told an excellent story of 
a trick practised to attract people to a coffve- 
house in Paris, by announcing that they 
shvuld see there an animal between a rabbit 
and a carp; and when you went in, the man 
told you, with a grave voice, that ‘M. La- 
cepede, the great naturalist, had just sent for 
this curious animal, in order to make some 
experiment; mais voici,’ added he, ‘ses re- 
spectable parens’ (showing a rabbit and a 
carp) ‘que vous trouverez trés interessans,’ 
&c., &e. ‘Sheridan,’ Lord H. said, was 
‘an annual parliament and universal suf- 
frage man,’ but it seemed rather as a wag- 
gery that he adopted it. ‘ There is nothing 
like it,’ he would say ; ‘the most convenient 
thing in the world. When people come to 
you with plans of reform, your answer is 
ready: don’t talk to me of your minor de- 
tails; I am for annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage; nothing short of that.’”— 
Vol. ii. p. 231. 


We have several proofs in these 
volumes of how great a lion Moore 
was :— 


“Received a letter from a gentleman in 
Scotland, signed ‘J. Aicken,’ telling me he is 
the centre of a little circle of admirers of 
mine, who all feel interested about me as a 
man not less than as a poet, and entreating [ 
would tell them the ages, names, &c., of my 
children, as they had seen by the papers 
Jately that I had just had a fourth child. 
The letter is intelligently and feelingly writ- 
ten. He also begs for one of the sacred 
songs, ‘The Turf shall be,’ in my own 
handwriting. When I was in town I re- 
ceived a letter from a person equally un- 
known to me, but who says we were intro- 
duced to each other fifteen years ago—a 
Mrs, Atherston. Tiiis lady must be a little 
mad. ‘I have known,’ says she, ‘ two giants 
in my time, the giant of body and the giant 
of intellect. When quite a child I knew 
O'Brien and loved him, I saw you too,’ &c, 
It is strange how people can summon up all 
this interest, and take all this trouble, about 
one who is a perfect stranger to them; at 
least, to most of those who thus address me, 
Iam only known by my writings.’ "—Vol. ii. 
p. 239. 


We soon meet this lady again :— 


“ Received from one of my female corres- 
pondents (the lady who loved the Irish 
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giant) a Christmas: present, consisting of a 
goose, a pot of pickles, another of clouted 
cream, and some apples. This, indeed, is a 
tribute of admiration more solid than I gene- 
rally receive from these fair admirers of my 
poetry. The young Bristol lady, who in- 
elosed me three pounds after reading ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’ had also very laudable ideas on the 
subject; and if every reader of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh’ had done the same, I need never 
have written again.” —Vol. ii. p. 242. 


Thady Conellan had some project 
of instructing the Irish through the 
medium of the Hebrew, of which we 
are reminded by the following entry :— 


“ Sir J. Mackintosh told of ‘ Barry Close,’ 
the well-known East Indian officer, that not 
having learned anything previous to his go- 
ing to India, he got everything he knew 
through the medium of Persian literature ; 
studied logic in a translation (from Arabic 
into Persian) of Aristotle ; and was a most 
learned and troublesome practician, as well 
as theorist, in dialects. Some one brought 
him a volume of Lord Bacon (of whom he 
had never heard), and said, ‘ Here is a man 
who has attacked your friend, Aristotle, tooth 
and nail.’ ‘Who can the impudent fellow 
be ?’ said Close, ‘Lord Bacon.’ ‘ Who the 
devil is he? What trash people do publish 
in these times!’ After reading him, however, 
he confessed that Lord Bacon had said sume 
devilish sensible things. Music in the even- 
ing; all but Mackintosh and the elder Mac~- 
donald attentive. They talked the whole 
time; I did not mind Macdonald, but I was 
sorry for Mackintosh." —Vol. ii. p. 245. 


On the same day Mackintosh point- 
ed out some beautilul passages in 
Dryden's “ Juvenal,” and entered into 
a comment on the opening of his trans- 
lation of ** Virgil :”— 


“T mentioned Lord Holland’s imitation 
of poor Murat, the King of Naples, talking 
of Virgil, ‘Ah Viryile, qu'il est beau! C'est 
mon idole; que c'est sublime’ ca— Tityre tu 
patule recubans,’ &c, &e. Lord Lans- 
downe mentioned a translation of Gold- 
smith’s * Deserted Village’ by a foreigner, 
whom I remember in London, called the 
Commandeur de Tilly, and the line, ‘ As 
gcean sweeps the labour'd mole away,’ was 
done, ‘Comme la mer deétruit les travaux de 
la taupe.’ I told an anecdote mentioned to 
me by Lord Moira, of a foreign teacher of 
either music or drawing at Lady Perth’s in 
Scotiand. As he was walking round the 
terrace with Lord M., the latter said, ‘ Voila 
le Chateau de Macbeth.’ ‘ Maccabee, milor, 
said the artist. ‘Je crois que c'est Mac- 
beth,’ modestly answered Lord M. ‘ Par- 
don, milor, nous le pronongons Maccabee sur 
le Continent; Judas Maccabeus, Emperear 
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Romain!’ Talked of the egotism of foreign 
writers. ‘The Abbe de Pradt begins one of 
his books ‘Un seul homme a sauve 1'Eu- 
rope; c'est moi.’ The best of it is, he read 
this in a company where the Dake of Wel- 
lington was; and, on the Abbe making a 
pause at the word ‘l’Europe,’ all eyes were 
turned to the Duke; but then came ont, to 
their no a astonishment, ‘ C’est moi.’ me 

Vv ol. i i, p. 247. 


The latter part of the journal of this 
year is very much occupied with 
Moore’s prepar: ations for avoiding the 
inconveniences brought upon him by 
his Bermuda affair. At one time the 
debts for which he appeared to be liable 
seemed to be about£6,000, and his per- 
sonal liberty appeared to be in danger. 
The newspapers caught up the subject, 
as the report of the proceedings i in the 
law courts brought the matter before 
the public, and hot only Moore's inti- 
mate friends pressed forward to assist 
him, but a general subscription was 
spoken of. All, public or private, 
Moore declined. He proceeded to 
break up his establishment, and pro- 
posed to reside either on the Continent, 
or, should he find the liberties of 
Hiolyrood House afford him the re- 
quired protection from legal process, 
in Edinburgh. Evil, however, is seldom 
—rather, is never—as great in actual 
fact asin imagination. Every possi- 
ble contingency is presented to the 
thoughts when we contemplate im- 
pending calamity. When it comes it 
assumes some single and definite sh: ape. 
The £6,000, when accounts were in- 
vestigated, become diminished to some- 
thing about £1,000; of the £1,000 a 
portion was paid by the relatives of the 
person whose conduct had created the 
distress: and while Moore no doubt 
saffered inconvenience, and loss, and 
anxiety—which, to a man whose sup- 
port was dependent on his mind 
being in moat working order, must 
have been a drawback,— yet, on 
the whole, the matter terminated 
without occasioning such mischief as 
to justify the way in which it is 
sometimes stated in the accounts of 
Moore's life. Moore himself says 
‘that be felt it really worth while 
to be in the scrape to have such testi- 
monies of friendship exhibited on all 
sides.” Lord Lansdowne wrote to 
know how he could assist him, offering 
himself as security in any way that 
could be useful. Jeffrey's efforts our 
readers have already seen. Perry, of 
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the Morning Chronicle, made some 
movement in his paper to aid Moore: — 


“ The paragraph occasioned,” says Moore, 
“a great sensation. We had a letter from 
‘Examiner’ (Hunt) the night before, 
urging the instant opening of a subscription 
without consulting me at all, and saying, 
with a warmth which I am very grateful 
for, ‘that he would sooner sell, and would 
actually sell, the pianoforte which had so 
often resounded with my music, than not 
contribute his mite to prevent such a man 
from going to prison.’ ” 


We have the following entry within 
a few days :— 


“ Received a letter from Lord J. Russell, 
inclosing one which he had just got from his 
brother, Lord Tavistock, and which, after 
requesting Lord John to make inquiries 
about me as to whether anything was doing 
to save me from imprisonment, adds, ‘ I am 
very poor, but I have always had such a 
strong admiration for Moore’s independence 
of mind, that I would willingly sacrifice 
something to be of use to him.’ Lord John 
in his letter says, that had I not expressed 
to him on Monday my resolution not to 
accept of any assistance, it was his inten- 
tion to offer me the future editions of his 
* Life of Lord Russell,’ just published, which, 
if worth anythlng, were much at my service, 
though he would not have ventured to men- 
tion it now only for Lord Tavistock’s letter.’ 
This is all most creditable to them and me.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 343. 


We entertain no doubt whatever of 
Lord John’s anxiety to have been of 
assistance to his friend, and we equally 
feel that he proposed what he thought 
the only kind of assistance that could 
be, with proper regard to Moore's 
feelings, offered; but the pe 
itself reminds us of the way the Eng- 
lish humorist, Lamb, represents the 
wild preacher, Irving, proposing to 

rovide for some purpose of the hour 
by profits to arise from the sale, in 


some millennial days to come, of the 
second edition of some prize speech or 


sermon. ‘The “Life of Lord Russell” 
could not at any time be as good a 
selling book as ‘* Tom Cribb’s Memo- 
rial to Congress,” or the “ Letters of 
the Fudge Family.” Moore went to 
Paris, but found the dissipation and 
perpetual distractions of that gay 
capital such, that he could work but 
little, and he was obliged to write to 
the booksellers who had agreed to give 
bim £1,000 for the ‘‘ Life of Sheri- 
dan,” seeking a postponement of this 
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engagement till he should be able to 
return to England, where alone the 
necessary materials for the fabric 
could be had. He thought of poetry, 
as that which would require least of 
external aid from such sources of in- 
formation as, while he remained 
abroad, were not within his reach. 
But to write poetry—to think calmly 
—amid the distractions of debt, and 
the demands of society, is less pos- 
sible even than any other mental ex- 
ertion :— 


“Tt was, indeed, to the secluded life I led 
during the years 1813-1816, in a lone cot- 
tage among the fields, in Derbyshire, that I 
owed the inspiration, whatever may have 
been its value, of some of the best and most 
popular portions of ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ It was 
amidst the snows of two or three Derbyshire 
winters that I found myself enabled, by that 
concentration of thought which retirement 
alone gives, to call up around me some of 
the sunniest of those Eastern scenes which 
have since been welcomed in India itself, as 
almost native to its clime.”—— Works, vol. viii. 
pp. 13, 14. 


Moore, however, amid dissipation, 
and interruption, and anxiety, was 
never idle. The debt which so many 
friends were anxious, each in his own 
way, to relieve him from, was dis- 
charged by his own hands and brain, 
and was paid by the profits of his 
** Loves of the Angels” and ‘ Fables 
of the Holy Alliance.” 

With this year of Moore's great dif- 
ficulties—which had not been yet over- 
come at its termination—the volumes 
before us close. The book contains 
much less than we could have na- 
turally anticipated of Moore’s opinions 
of his brother poets; and it is not 
without some feeling of disappoint- 
ment that we find there is no part of: 
the correspondence between ‘him and 
Lord Byron (which had already exist- 
ed for some years) yet given to us, 
Let us hope that it is but reserved for 
a future part of the work. 

Our readers would have a justright to 
complain of us, if we parted from them 
without giving some extracts from 
Lord John Russell's own part of the 
publication :— 


“Lord Byron writes, upon reading one 
or two of the numbers of the ‘ Irish Melo- 
dies,’ then recently published, ‘To me, some 
of Moore’s last Erin-sparks—“ As a beam 
o'er the face of the waters,” “When he who 
adores thee,” ‘Oh! blame not,” and “ Oh 
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breathe not his name ”—are worth all the 
epics that ever were composed.’ 

“Tn mentioning fancy and feeling, I have 
mentioned what appear to me the two qua- 
lities in which Moore was most rich. His 
was a delightful fancy, not a sublime ima- 
gination—a tender and touching feeling, not 
a rending and overwhelming passion. The 
other quality most remarkable is the sweet- 
ness of the versification, arising from the 
happy choice of words, and the delicacy of 
a correct musical ear. Never has the Eng- 
lish language, except in some few songs of 
the old poets, been made to render such 
melody; never have the most refined emo- 
tions of love, and the most ingenious crea- 
tions of fancy, been expressed in a language 
so simple, so easy, so natural. 

“Lalla Rookh is the work, next to the 
Melodies and Sacred Songs, in proof of 
Moore’s title as a poet. It is a poem rich 
with the most brilliant creations—a work 
such as Pope always wished to write, such 
as Tasso might have written. Indeed, there 
is no poet whom Moore resembles, in profu- 
sion of invention, in beauty of language, 
and in tenderness of feeling, so much as 
Tasso. ‘Tasso, indeed, placed certain limits 
to his own invention, by taking for his sub- 
ject a well-known historical event, and 
adopting for his heroes historical characters. 
Whether he has gained or lost by that 
choice of subject may be doubted. On the 
one hand, he has, indeed, shed upon his 
poem all the interest which attaches to the 
religious enterprise of the Crusaders, and 
has restrained his own genius from wander- 
ing into the wild realms of fiction, where 
some poets of his country have lost them- 
selves; while, on the other hand, he has 
subjected his beautiful poem to a comparison 
with Homer, Virgil, and Milton, who all sur- 
pass him in the simplicity and grandeur 
which properly belong to the epic poem. 

“ Moore has, however, taken a different 
course ; and, relinquishing all the advantages 
to be derived from an historical subject, 

.has sought, in the abundant spring of his 
own imagination the tales upon which his 
poem is founded. Some few hints, indeed, 
he has borrowed from Eastern legends and 
recorded revolutions; in one of his letters, 
he says, that Mr. Rogers furnished him with 
the subject of his poem. But the whole 
narrative of ‘ The Veiled Prophet’ and ‘ The 
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Fire Worshippers’ is, in fact, his own cre- 
ation. . ° ° ° . 
‘The execution of the work is exquisite. 
Such charm of versification, such tender- 
ness of womanly love, such strains of pa- 
triotic ardour, and such descriptions of blind 
and fierce fanaticism, as are found in Lalla 
Rookh, are found nowhere else in a poem of 
this length. Indeed, the fault on which 
most readers dwell is, that the feast is too 
sumptuous, the lights of a splendor which 
dazzles the eyes they were meant to enchant, 
and the flowers of a fragrance which over- 
powers the senses they were meant to de- 
light. To this may be added the too copious 
display of Eastern learning, which often 
brings the unknown to illustrate that which 
of itself is obscure.” 


Our task is done. We wish we had 
room for moreextracts, The volumes 
contain several poems of Moore's, but 
they are chiefly poems with which the 
public are before acquainted, commu- 
nicated to Power, the publisher of his 
music. We wish we could find one not 
previously published, with which to 
conclude this paper. Is the following 
epitaph, which occurs in a letter to 
Miss Godfrey, Moore’s own ?— 


“ Here lies John Shaw 
Attorney at law ; 
And when he died, 
The devil cried, 
*Give us your paw, 
John Shaw, 
Attorney at law!’" 


—Vol. i. p. 222, 


While we are correcting the proof- 
sheets of this paper, a volume of lec- 
tures on modern poetry, by Lord Bel- 
fast, has been put into our hands. His 
great admiration of Moore is fully 
expressed in this very pleasing work. 
Our mention of the Donegal family in 


connexion with Moore leads us to 
transcribe from Lord Belfast's book 
the following graceful sentence :— 


“ As to myself, if there is one heirloom I 
prize more than another, it is the dedication 
of the “Irish Melodies” to an ancestress of 
mine, and the beautiful letter on music he 
addressed to the same Lady Donegal.” 
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Anorner year. Yet, again, another 
ear well nigh completed — with its 
joys and its sorrows, its good and its 
evil — gone for ever, indeed, from the 
eyés of man, but leaving its traces 
upon the heart, as the ripples of the 
retreating waves leave their marks 
upon the soft golden sand—ay, and 
upon the hard, white, cold rock, Every 
one of us has the touch of that old 
year’s hand upon us. For some, the 
down of the boy’s cheek has passed 
away, and he begins to talk, and think, 
and look the man; the immature form 
of the fair girl has attained a juster 
proportion and a fuller development : 
the gay bride of a twelve-month 
since is now the sober matron. For 
others, like us elderly gentlemen, the 
lines are deepening upon the fore- 
head, and the lustre, it may be, paling 
in the eye; a few more grey hairs are 
to be seen on the head, and the foot 
moves with a somewhat slower and more 
thoughtful pace. And, in short, every 
year tells now upon them with doub le 
power, while every day seems no longer 
than an hour of ehildhood. Well, so 
be it—it cannot be otherwise, and let 
us, therefore, be sure that it onght not 
to be otherwise. Come, we wil even 
make the best of our state, as we find 
it, and go graveward, not witha foolish 
merriment, but with a wise cheerful- 
ness. Deceniber hath ever been a 
season of joy and relaxation. The 
slave, ere the symbol of the cross had 
arisen to rule and to civilise the world, 
had his revel and feasting in the sa- 
turnalia; and the Christian, with a 
truer joy, rejoices in his release from 
the slavery of sin. Let us, then, have 
a cheery heart and a festive spirit ; 
and though the wind may howl with- 
out, and the rain patter against the 
window-panes; though clouds may 
sweep over the sunlight, and night 
come down quick and deep upon us— 
what then? Let us all the more 
strive that there may be no storm 
within us, no bleakness, no clouds, no 
gloom. Come, then, we will be your 
companion, even if it be but for a half 
hour. Shut to the door of the closet, 


* “ Pilgrimages to Eaglish Shrines,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


by F. W. Fairholt, F.8.A. London: 


close the window-shutters upon the 
dark night without, draw out the am. 
ole folds of the thick curtains, trim the 
 totiey and stir up the fire into a kindly 
blaze, and we shall show you some of 
the good things and the pleasant, that 
the season brings to us. . We have our 
Christmas tree; why should we not? 
Are we purer than children, are we 
wiser, are we less fond of baubles and 
toys—ay, or sweetmeats and sugar- 
plums? Let the statesman, and the 
epicure, and the man of pleasure, an- 
swer the question in the negative if 
they dare. We should prefer to re- 
main silent. But see, here is our 
Christmas tree—one of our own ever- 
verdant fir- trees, and from its branches 
hang the mimic fruit, ready to our 
hand. How shall we choose where so 
much tempts us? Well, there is some- 
thing beautiful, at least to the eye, 
glittering in blue and gold, with oak 
leaves winding all around it, and its 
leaves gilt and burnished. Let us take 
it down and examine it, that we may 
see if it be as sweet to the taste as it 
is pleasant to the sight. What is this 
with the **Golden Legend” quaintly 
lettered upon it? Let us read. Ah e 
** Pilgrimages to English Shrines. 
There are few objects within i. 
domains of literature that present a 
finer scope to one of taste, feeling and 
genius, than that which Mrs. Hall 
has chosen in this beautiful volume. 
To wander through a land such as 
England is, replete with the memories 
of the good and the great; to linger 
amid the scenes they lived in and made 
a part of themselves, their personal 
history, and their very forms of 
thought ; to wander by the pleasant 
streams, or through the deep forests 
where they wandered; to sit in the 
rooms where they sat and meditated, 
to stand beside the graves where they 
lie mouldering—and in doing all this, 
to re-people these haunts with their 
former tenants; to exhibit them to 
you as they lived, and where they 
lived ; to interpret them by the very 
local associations around you—this 


is, indeed, to give biography its highest 


With Notes and Illustrations, 
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charm, its most picturesque effect. 
It is to make topography the hand- 
maiden to history, and to give a grace, 
and an interest, and a permanency to 
many a detached incident, that would 
otherwise have passed, it may be, en- 
tirely from the memory. Whois there 
that has ever traversed the scenes 
which Burns or Scott has consecrated 
in their own land, or where Spencer or 
Moore has sung in ours, and does not 
feel that he has thereby known, as it 
were in their bodily existence, those 
with whose spirits they were then more 
immediately associated; and has not 
earried away in his heart and his me- 
mory some precious thing which, like 
the indigenous shell or flower, he could 
only have found upon the spot ? 

Mrs. Hall seems to have felt all this 
that we have been describing, and she 
evidently set out on her pilgrimage 
with a genuine enthusiasm, and a most 
inquiring spirit; and hence it is that 
she has given us a book at once de- 
lightful and instructive, full of learning 
and research, replete with vivid pic- 
tures of life and manners and of 
scenery, sparkling with lively anec- 
dotes, mellowed often with the finest 
pathos, and animated constantly with 
a healthy and a just spirit of reflection. 
We contess to the weakness of having 
read it through at a sitting; and we 
know few books of the present day 
which could have betrayed us to in- 
dulge our appetite so freely without 
rising from table. And now we shall 
give you, dear companions, some no- 
tion of this fair pilgrim’s pleasant con- 
verse — not, indeed, to satisfy, but 
rather to stimulate your desire to make 
a fuller acquaintance with that for 
which even the little we can afford you 
shall give you no small relish. ‘The 
first of Mrs. Hall's pilgrimages was in 
the footsteps of Izaak Walton, that 
gentlest of anglers and most delecta- 
ble of moralisers—the friend of Cotton, 
and Kenn, and Donne and King—the 
biographer of Hooker and of Herbert. 
Most agreeably and most instructively 
has she led us through the old man’s 
haunts in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
and along the flower-painted banks of 
the silvery ‘* Dove,” and so on to the 
grave of the ‘‘compleat angler,” in 
the little chapel in the south tran- 
sept of Winchester Cathedral. We 
may not, tarry with her by the 
way, nor yet bear her company 
while she traces that good patriot, 


William Penn, through his event- 
ful life and distant wanderings, till 
his return to his own land, to lay 
his bones amongst his own people ; yet 
shall we let you hear our pilgrim tell 
you, in her own words, her visit to the 
grave of William Penn :— 


“ The sun had begun to make long sha- 
dows on the grass, and the bright stems of 
the birch threw up, as it were, the foliage of 
heavier trees, before we came in sight of the 
quaint, solitary place of silence and of 
graves. The narrow road leading to the 
Quakers’ meeting-house was not often dis- 
turbed by the echo of earriage-wheels; and 
before we alighted, an aged woman had 
looked out, with a perplexed yet kindly coun- 
tenance, and then gone back, and sent forth 
her little granddaughter, who met us with 
a self- possessed and quiet air, which showed, 
that if not ‘a friend,’ she had dwelt among 
friends. The meeting-house is, of course, 
perfectly unadorned — plain benches and a 
plain table, such as you sometimes see in 
‘furniture prints’ of Queen Anne’s time. 
This table the little maid placed outside, to 
enable Mr. Fairholt to sketch the grave- 
yard, and that we might write our names in 
a book, where a few English and a number 
of Americans had written before us ;—it 
would be defamatiun to call it ‘ an album ’*— 
it contained simply, as it ought, the names 
of those who, like ourselves, wished to be 
instructed and elevated by a sight of the 
grave of William Penn. 

‘“‘ The burying-ground might be termed a 
little meadow, for the long, green grass 
waved over, while it in a great degree con- 
cealed the general undulations which showed 
where many sleep ; but when observed more 
closely, chequered though it was by increas- 
ing shadows, the very undulations gave an 
appearance of green waves to the verdure, 
as it swept above the slightly raised mounds; 
there was something to us sacred beyond all 
telling in this green place of nameless 
graves, as if having done with the world, 
the world had nothing more to do with those 
whose stations were filled up, whose names 
were forgotten !—It was more solemn, told 
more truly of actual death, than the monu- 
ments beneath the fretted roofs of West- 
minster or St. Paul's, labouring, often un- 
worthily, ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale,’ 
to keep a memory green, which else had 
mouldered ! 

“Phe young girl knew the ‘ lawgiver’s’ 
grave among the many, as well as if it had 
been crushed by a tower of monumental 
marble. How still and beautiful a scene! How 
grand in its simplicity ; how unostentatiously 
religious,—thove green mounds, upon which 
the setting sun was now casting its good- 
night in golden benisons, seemed-te us more 
spirit-moving than all the vaunted monu- 
ments of antiquity we had ever seen, How 
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we wished that all lawgivers had been like 
him, who rested within the sanctuary of that 
green grass grave. We thought how he 
had the success of a conqueror in e-tablish- 
ing and defending his colony, without ever, 
as was said of him, drawing his sword; the 
goodness of the most benevolent ruler in 
treating his subjects like his own children ; 
the tenderness of an universal father, who 
opened his arms, without distinction of sect 
or party, to the worthy of all mankind ;— 
the man who really wishes to establish a 
mission of peace, aud love, and justice, to 
the ends of the earth, should first pray be- 
side the grave of William Penn.” 


Do you know that Anna Maria Hall 
isan Irishwoman? Of course you do; 
everybody does. But she is invete- 
rately Irish—not only in her sensibili- 
ties and her love of her own land, but 
even in her love of a blunder now and 
then. Indeed, the temptation to make 
a bull cannot always be resisted by any 
of us; and Heaven forbid, that a do- 
mestication with that shocking Saxon, 
Mr. John Bull, should have render- 
ed her insensible to the charms of any 
other dull than himself! Now the bull 
which Mrs. Hall has made is not merely 
excusable, it is absolutely commend- 
able! Amongst her English shrines, 
she has given us an Jrish one—the 
shrine where her beloved friend, Maria 
Edgeworth, is laid. How much should 
we regret the absence of this chapter 
on Edgeworthstown, now that we have 
read it. It is, unquestionably, the 
best in the whole book; not that it is 
better written — perhaps, indeed, it is 
less artistic and elaborate than some 
others which we could point out— 
but it speaks the whole soul of the 
writer, as it discloses the soul of her 
of whom she writes. We have vividly, 
in Mrs. Hall’s picturing, Maria Edge- 
worth before us, such as she was in 
society—such as she was in the pri- 
vacy of her happy domestic life at 
Edgeworthstown—such as a_ friend 
alone could have seen her, or known 
how to describe her. Here is a life- 
like picture :— 


“She was full of vitality ; umresting, 
without being at all restless; she was tran- 
quil, except when called into active thought 
or movement by somebody's want or whim ; 
she was not too wise to minister even to the 
latter, and contrived not only to do every- 
thing it was necessary to do, but to do it at 
the exact time it was most needed. To bor- 
row a phrase of Lady Rachel Russell’s, she 
was the most ‘ delicious friend’ it was possi- 
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ble to have. She had abundance of sym- 
pathy, but it was tempered by a thought- 
fulness that was sure to be of value to those 
who told her their wants and wishes; and 
her little impromptu lectures,—half earnest, 
half playful, — were positive blessings to 
those who knew the priceless integrity of her 
most truthful nature.” 


And, further on, we have a delinea- 
tion of her person :— 


“Tn person she was very sma!l—smaller 
than Hannah More—and with more than 
Hannah More's vivacity of manner; her 
face was pale and thin, her features irregu- 
lar; they may have been considered plain, 
even in youth; but her expression was so 
benevolent, her manner so entirely well- bred 
—partaking of English dignity and Irish 
frankness—that you never thought of her in 
reference either to plainness or beauty ; she 
was all in all; occupied, without fatiguing 
the attention ; charmed by her pleasant 
voice; while the earnestness and truth that 
beamed in her bright blue—very blue—eyes, 
made of value every word she uttered,—her 
words were always well chosen; her manner 
of expression was graceful and natural ; her 
sentences were frequently epigrammatic ; she 
knew how to listen as well as to talk, and 
gathered information in a manner highly 
complimentary to the society of which, at 
the time, she formed a part; while listening 
to her, she continually recalled to us the 
story of the fairy whose lips dropped dia- 
mons and pearls whenever they opened. 

“Miss Edgeworth was remarkably neat 
and particular in her dress; her feet and 
hands were so very small as to be quite 
child-like. We once took a shoe of hers to 
Melnotte’s, in Paris, she having commission- 
ed us to procure her some shoes there, and 
the people insisted that we must require 
them ‘ pour une jeune demoiselle.’ ” 


This interesting biographical sketch 
is all the more valuable, seeing that 
Miss Edgeworth has forbidden the pub- 
lication of her life and correspondence. 
With the Porters, Maria and Jane, 
Mrs. Hall was personally acquainted. 
Of the former, however, she had but a 
very limited knowledge, yet sufficient to 
enable her to recall pleasureably to mind 
her readiness in conversation, and her 
bland and cheerful manner. She gives 
us this lively picture of both :— 


“ No two sisters could have been more dif- 
ferent in bearing and appearance; Maria 
was a delicate blonde, with a riant face, and 
an animated manner—we had said almost 
peculiarly Irish — rushing at conclusions, 
where her more thoughtful and careful sister 
paused to consider and calculate. The 
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beauty of Jane was statuesque, her deport- 
ment serious, yet cheerful—a_ seriousness 
quite as natural as her younger sister’s 
gaiety. They both laboured diligently, but 
Anna Maria’s labour was sport when com- 
pared to her elder sister’s careful toil. Jane's 
mind was of a more lofty order—she was 
intense, and felt more than she said; while 
Anna Maria often said more than she felt. 
They were a delightful contrast, and yet the 
harmony between them was complete; and 
one of the happiest days we ever spent, while 
trembling on the threshold of literature, was 
with them, at their pretty road-side cottage 
in the village of Esher, before the death of 
their venerable and dearly-beloved mother, 
whose rectitude and prudence had both 
guided and sheltered their youth, and who 
lived to reap with them the harvest of their 
industry and exertion.” 


The grave of Grace Aguilar, though 
another blunder of which our fair pil- 
grimis designedly guilty—for she justi- 
fies the misnomer by saying, that though 
in a foreign city, it was a pilgrimage to 
an English shrine— gives occasion to a 
beautiful eulogy on a most gifted wo- 
man, which none but a gifted woman 
could pronounce. And, then, there is 
Edmund Burke and the great Lord 
Clarendon, and other worthies, whose 
tombs she has visited, and whose in- 
scriptions she has deepened with as 
eee a handas that of “Old Mortality” 

imself, And she seems to have fixed 
her own residence in the midst of 
the shrines of great and celebrated 
people; and you shall, towards the 
close of this pleasant book, wander 
all through Chertsey and its neigh- 
bourhood, and hear of Fox, and of 
Cowley, till you come to Claremont, 
and stand beside the tomb of the last 
King of the French, Louis Philippe. 
One further claim this volume pos- 
esses—it is beautifully illustrated. And 
so, dear companions, if you be coun- 
selled by us, you will secure to your- 
selves, as we did, a pleasant after- 
dinner ramble with Mrs. Hall through 
the “ English Shrines. ” 

Here is a pretty volume, in pea- 
green. Let us see what it is. ‘* Stories 
of the Governess.”* Is it not a fine 
thing to see women every day, as we 
now see them, sharing with men in all 
the noble and holy labours of advanc- 
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ing and ameliorating humanity. Is it 
not a glorious and a hopeful thing to 
know, that if a Herschel has traced 
the courses of the planets and ex- 

ounded the laws of the universe, so 
1as a Somerville; that a Howard has 
had a rival in a Fry; that a Wilber- 
force has been followed by a more elo 
quent preacher against slavery in Har. 
riet Beecher Stowe; and that Dickens 
finds in Anna Maria Hall one who will 
labour with him in redressing the social 
wrongs of classes. These tales, interest- 
ing in themselves, are powerful indraw- 
ing public respect and public sympathy 
to a class of the most excellent, the 
most honourable, the most indispens- 
ably useful amongst us—a class to 
whom we commit our most precious 
treasures, to guard and to train—whom 
we should fence around with protectin, 
arms, honour with our sipecbuiadl 
thereby teach others to honour—and 
treat with all the tenderness and con- 
sideration which their position claims 
from every generous mind, and the 
many trials and reverses which they 
often experience, should secure to them 
from every feeling heart. Dear mo- 
thers, and fair daughters, read this 
book, and such books as these, when. 
everyou meet them. They will improve 
your hearts, and rescue you from the 
most intolerable and the meanest of all 
vulgarities, that of treating with in- 
considerateness or disrespect those who 
are sometimes your superiors in every- 
thing save wealth. 

Well, what is that beautiful book, 
all green and gold, youask? ‘Take it 
down, and you shall see, It is ** Bart- 
lett’s Pictures from Sicily.”"¢ Now 
should you be one of those who de- 
light in personal adventure, recitals of 
hair-breath escapes, brigands, pirates, 
and all that sort of thing, which is ge- 
nerally comprised in the rather equi- 
vocal name of ** Travellers’ Tales,” we 
advise you, in the outset, to confine 
your admiration to the outside of the 
book. Youwill find within it nothing 
of the sort. It seemsto us, Mr. Bart- 
lett did not meet with a single agree- 
able misfortune in the whole of his 
travels through Trinacria. And yet 
he did indeed travel to very good ac- 
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count, as you shall soon understand, 
if you be a lover of scenery, or an an- 
tiquarian, or a historian, or have any 
acquaintance with the fine arts, For 
all these Mr. Bartlett has had an eye, 
and a hand, and a heart ; and he has 
stored his book with the most accurate 
descriptions of the many singularly 
remarkable objects, both of nature and 
art, to be found in Sicily, and illus- 
trated them with the most extraordi- 
nary minuteness of detail, and exqui- 
site power of art. One may linger for 
an hour over the beautiful engravings, 
witout even turning to the letter- 

ress, from which, however, when he 
is disposed to address himself to it, he 
will derive considerable information. 
Still, as a tourist, Mr. Bartlett is rather 
an accurate observer than a lively de- 
scriber. In truth, we do not find in 
his book much that we have not already 
met in the works of travellers, from 
Brydone to the Marquis of Ormond, 
but we often find that he gives us a 
more complete, if not a more brilliant, 
picture than we can perhaps find else- 
where. A very interesting and clearly 
written summary of Sicilian history is 
prefixed to the tour, which consider- 
ably enhances the value of the work. 
And so, if you have no work on Si- 
cily, this is just the one we would re- 
commend to you. 

Ah! here is something that makes one 
young again — ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,”” 
that fable of fables, whose popularity 
is as boundless as its diffusion is exten- 
sive throughout all nations. For cen- 
turies it has been a household posses- 
sion, perused in the palace and the 
hall, the grange and the cottage; it 
has fascinated the young, and amused 
the old ; and, as Carlyle truly says, * It 
has been lectured on in universities, 
quoted in imperial council-halls; it 
has lain on the toilets of princes, and 
been thumbed to pieces on the benches 
of artisans.” What antiquarian in ty- 
pography and black letter does not 

now of old William Caxton’s ‘ Hys- 
torye of Reynard the Foxe?” What 
scholar has not read Goethe’s poem ? 
The present edition is a triumph of 
art, illustrated with a skill in confer- 
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ring the expression of human passion 
and feeling upon the figures and faces 
of animals of the lower creation, that 
could not be surpassed by Landseer 
himself. Here, too, are other pretty 
things, such as Christmas times always 
produce—the winter flowers in the 
garden of literature. And, chiefly, 
there is the ** Art-Union Journal,”+ 
that most delectable repertory of all 
that is attractive in the ‘* beaux arts,” 
with the most instructive essays upon 
art, and pleasant notices of the great 
masters and their works—all of which 
good things Mr. 8S. C. Hall has 
brought together in a publication 
which has no equal. If you are fond 
of looking at pretty faces and fine fi- 
gures, as indeed we confess we are 
ourselves, you may spend half an hour 
in turning over the pages of “ The 
Court Album,”’t and when you have 
examined the dozen portraits of its 
aristocracy, you will, perhaps, be of 
our opinion, that no land can boast of 
nobler looking matrons and fairer maid. 
ens than our own British Islands, And 
then there isthe ‘*Keepsake” which still 
maintains its ground, almost the sole 
survivor of annual literature. And 
yet it is a beautiful volume, with some 
pleasant tales and lively sketches, and 
some poetry, which--—But come, this 
is trenching upon a delicate subject, 
and we must not trust ourselves tospeak 
upon periodical literature. And so you 
have but to reach out your hand to 
take many a gem of beautiful work- 
manship, ay, and even of intrinsic 
value, which those most accommodat- 
ing of all people, the great publishers, 
fling on their counters in gorgeous and 
tempting disarray, as Christmas pre- 
sents and New-year’s gifts. 

Bless us! what is this square little 
book that looks like a blue sky with a 
golden moon in it? ‘Love in the 
Moon.”§ Oh, sweet Cynthia, what a 
notion! Now are we convinced that 
there is, of a verity, a ‘‘ man in the 
moon,” and that the man is no other 
than Patrick Scott. And a very moon- 
learned man he is, as you will see, if 
you read his most interesting seleno- 
graphical observations; and a very 
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moon-struck bard will you pronounce 
him, too, when you have read his 
strange poem, which, with all its ab- 
surdity, has some beautiful passages 
and really fine, nervous lines. Ah, 
worthy Patrick, it is in vain you labour 
in your remarks to convince us that 
the moon has nothing to do with mad- 
ness, when you refute your own asser- 
tions, in the poem. Good, my Lord 
Chancellor—do look to Patrick Scott 
if you find him within your jurisdiction, 
and should he be moving moonwards, 
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just hand him over to the ‘ curator.” 

Ve have reserved for the last some- 
thing in which we feel no small pride, a 
volume of one of our own sons, small in 
size, but teeming with riches—‘‘ Poems 
and Lyrics ;”* which prove, if there 
were any need of proof, that Ireland is 
still the land of song. What shall we 
select for you from amongst those 
charming lyrics? Come—here is one, 
not better than many others‘in the 
volume, but it is in season :— 


A LYRIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
I love these merry festive times and all the joys they bring, 
The good old tales which now we tell—the good old songs we sing, 
The good old social meeting round the good old people’s board, 
The good old fare and rich “old wine the good old stores afford ; 
Oh! yes, these pleasant Christmas times can pleasures still bestow, 
As in sweet childhood’s happy years, a long time ago. 


I love to see young hearts rejoice and still unaltered prove, 

The homely happy circle join in holy peace and love, 

Old friends recalling good old times and good old comrades gone, 
With fine old port, till night grows old, beside the old hearthstone ; 
Oh! yes, these social Christmas times can pleasures still bestow, 
As in sweet childhood’s happy years, a long time ago. 


I love to see the rosy boy returning to his home, 

To ramble near the mountain stream and o’er the hills to roam, 
I love to see the ivy branch and green old holly bough, 

And hear as in my early days the Christmas carol now ; 

Oh! yes, these jocund Christmas times can pleasures still bestow, 
As in sweet childhood’s happy years, a long time ago. 


I love to hear the church bells call the Christian flock to pray, 
To praise, and bless, and honour Him who sanctified the day, 
And may each Christmas festival, where’er man’s feet have trod, 
Be found a Star of Bethlehem, to guide him to his God; 

Oh! yes, these sacred Christmas times can pleasures still bestow, 
As in sweet childhood’s purer years, a long time ago. 


And here is another just opportunely for St. Sylvester :— 


THE YEAR'S LAST SONG. 
Drink, laugh, and sing, the time, my boys, is flying, 


Drink, laugh, and sing 


» the fine old year is dying ; 


Who knows how long “he shall remain upon this sunny earth ? 


Then s 


nd the rosy hours, my lads, with music, wine, and mirth ; 


With beauty blooming near us, what fool would count the time ? 
And every sound that meets our ears must be a joybell’s s chime ; 
Our yesterdays are in their graves, to-night is flitting o’er us, 

And none but simpletons would score the days we've yet before us. 


When with a band of kindred souls, the night in laughter passes, 
Our only clock or bell shall be, the tinkling of our glasses ; 

And he who deals in pleasure’s mart must never mind the cost, sir, 
For while we pause to make the sale, the treasure may be lost, sir ; 
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The miser dances round his gold, but, far more blest and merry, 
We'll dance to-night about our board, with goblets filled with sherry : 
Then drink, laugh, and sing, the time, my boys, is flying ; 

Drink, laugh, and sing, the good old year is dying. 


While, then, we have shown you 
what others can do for you, to delight 
and recreate you in the gloomy days 
of winter, when you sit by the bright 
fire, in the deepening night, or when 
the rain or the snow-storm it may be 
forbids your going forth by day—now 
shall you see what pleasant things we 
shall draw forth for you from our own 
storehouse. First, then, we shall sing 
a strain of Christmas, albeit Christmas- 


day shall have passed before you shall 
hear it. But what of that; we count 
it Christmas till after the eve of good 
Saint Sylvester, for the odor of its pre- 
sence and the grace of its loveliness still 
linger around, as do the perfumes of 
flowers after they have been removed, 
or the sounds of a lyre after it has 
been stricken. So listen to the sweet 
musings of one who seems alike alive 
to joys and to sorrows :—~ 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY TINY. 


We hear thy footsteps falling on the threshold of the door, 

But we spring not forth to greet thee with the merry songs of yore ; 
Still we gladden at thy coming, but on every heart and brow 

Lies a grave and solemn shadow thou hast never seen till now. 


Twelve short months have wrought their changes in the circle round the hearth ; 
One face hath vanished, which our eyes shall see no more on earth ; 

And one is on the ocean—years, perchance of toil and pain, 

Must pass ere he return to his dear old home again. 


Twelve short months have wrought their changes—pain and sorrow ave been 


Where death ne’er came before, the dead lay cold upon his bier. 


[here ; 


Where his wing had never fluttered, it was folded into rest ; 
And we trembled at the presence of the dread unbidden guest. 


We have sent one forth to battle with the stormy waves of life— 
A young and ardent spirit to the hot and bitter strife : 

May the dreams that must be broken fade as gently as the snow, 
When it melteth from the hill-sides in the genial sunlight’s glow. 


Merry Christmas they have called thee—and a merry time thou art— 
For thou bringest peace and solace to many a weary heart. 

If some lips are closed for ever—some spirits passed away— 

There are loving hearts united which shall greet thy festal day. 


Shall we turn away repining from the blessings that are left, 
For that, mercifully chastened, we have been of some bereft ? 
Shall we weep in thankless sorrow that earth’s heritage is ours ? 
Shall we mourn to feel the thorns that lie hidden in the flow’rs ? 


No! with grateful joy we hail thee, king of winter’s wild domain ; 
Crown thee with thy glossy garlands, bid thee welcome once again. 
Dark, indeed, must be the sorrow which thy voice could not beguile: 
Then a blessing, merry Christmas, on thy bright and happy smile! 


What a sweet spirit breathes through 
these verses—a picture of the domes- 
tic hearth which many a heart may 
apply with more or less aptness; and 
let them, too, apply the beautiful and 
healthy sentiment of thankfulness forthe 
blessings yet left, the trials yet spared 
them. So shall they enjoy Christmas, 


and ever meet him with a cheerful 
homage. And now we shall give you 
a glance, in a figure, of the year that is 
even now leaving us, from the hour 
when the bells at midnight rang him 
in, till the Eve of St. Sylvester, when 
he is about to die. We call it— 
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A VISTON OF THE YEAR. 
I heard a midnight knocking at my gate, 
I ran to ope it, and with tender feet 
Treading the snow, with plaintive voice and sweet, 
I found an infant visitor await, 
Pleading for entrance, and he ever said, 
“‘ Let mein, Lady! The old year is dead!” 


I let him in, snow-flakes and clinging rime 
Thick on his scanty coats and curling hair ; 
I brought him to my fireside bright and fair ; 
And, standing in the glow some little time, 
I saw strange marvels, that I must relate, 
In this strange midnight knocker at my gate. 


Melted the snow, and fell upon the floor, 
And in the sparkling of its silver dew, 
Snowdrops arose, and crocus gold and blue, 
Trembling at blasts that entered from the door; 
Where the snow melted, were his garments seen, 
Scanty and slight, and of a tender green. 


And to the Snowdrops other flowers succeed, 
Brighter in colour, and of perfume sweet, 
Clustering around the midnight stranger’s feet, 

Now to a stately presence grown indeed. 

Meanwhile my fire sank low, but heat was there, 
Sweet genial heat, in perfume-laden air. 


Seemed my guest weary with the heat, and stooped 
’Neath the rich droppings of the gleaner’s toil, 
Autumn. Thick sheaves of corn, fair produce of the soil, 
And purple clusters that from vineyards drooped, 
And apples, rosy-cheeked, and russet pears, 
And golden plums, heaped round him unawares. 


Gazing amazed at this, a hail-storm beat, 
Loudly and wailing, at my lattice pane ; 
Winter. It roused the fire, that bright upblazed again, 
And an old man was bending o’er the heat, 
Spreading out trembling palms to catch the glow, 
And from his mantle shaking flakes of snow, 


So I had seen a Vision of the Year, 
On this its threshold and its night of birth : 
Seen all its fair succession upon earth, 

And hailed each change as right, and good, and dear ; 
I had dreamed longer, save the church-bells broke 
My slumbers, and to New Year's dawn I woke. 


M. I. T. 


And so have Spring and Summer, steadfast, that with each renewed year 
Autumn and Winter, in their due suc- _ they, too, shall revisit the earth. 
cession, passed over our heads, each Come, now, you shall have a song, 
bringing its own joys, each reading its _ from an old friend, and a great favour- 
own lesson ; each and all, as they left ite of ours :— 
us, giving us still a promise, sure and 


THE DOOM OF MAUD MAULEVERER. 

Sir Guy Mauleverer's stately steed is pawing at the gate ; 

Sir Guy Mauleverer’s deer-hounds by the portcullis wait : 

In the summer calm, the dim, dim woods without a murmur sleep, 
Nor flaps the crimson banner above the donjon-keep ; 

Old Hugh, the huntsman, winds his horn, in hope the wood-note high 
May quicken his master’s footsteps, as it fills the morning sky. 
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O merry Maud Mauleverer! now wherefore would’st thou stay 

Thy father from his wonted sport, in the gay greenwood to-day ? 

And wherefore do thy small white hands, thou darling, dreamful thing, 
Around the old man’s belted waist so fair a girdle fling ? 

That stout right arm need fear no foe, whose true and trusty steel 
Cleft down old Oliver's troopers by scores from helm to heel. 


That stout right arm need fear no foe, whose naked strength of yore 
Pulled down the mighty red deer on the gorse-clad Highland moor ; 
Whose brand made clear three lances’ length at Naseby’s fatal fight, 
When the gay young gallants of the court were lost in shameful flight. 
What recks Sir Guy Mauleverer of dream and portent wild? 

He springs to his horse, and bends his plume to his fair and tender child. 


The chase is up—the deer is forth—the hounds upon his track 

Bay merrily, and all the woods the clamor echo back : 

By mountain tarn, through rugged chasm, o’er river swift and wide 
The stag flies past, and close behind the fiery huntsmen ride: 

And now at bay, with antlers huge, he stands,—and now Sir Guy 
Leaps from his steed, right eagerly his forest craft to ply. 


Hurrah, the stag is bleeding! hurrah, the chase is done ! 

Was never a nobler buck brought down beneath the western sun. 

They fling him on a palfry stout, that staggers at the weight ; 

They bear him over flood and fell, to the lofty castle-gate. 

‘* My pretty Maud,” the old knight cried, “ thy dreams are little worth,— 
Bring in the noble venison, with music and with mirth.” 


The hautboys sound, the clarions bray. 


Now, where is Maud the fair? 


Away, in her turret chamber, doth she bind her nut-brown hair. 
Why comes she not, with silver voice, and happy, blushful face, 
To bid her father welcome, from the perils of the chase? 

Up starts Sir Guy Mauleverer, and stills the merry din ;— 


**Ho! maidens, why this lingering ? 


When comes your lady in ?” 


In the gloaming Maud Mauleverer passed wandering down the glen, 

To meet her sire, but homeward she ne’er returned again. 

On horse. on foot, the servitors went forth into the night, 

And madly through the starless woods roamed on the aged knight: 

They sought by wells, where the red deer drinks; theysearched the forest wild; 
But all in vain, for ne’er again Sir Guy beheld his child. 


Years after, when Sir Guy was laid beneath the grass.grown sod, 

When a crop-eared Roundhead through the halls of the ancient castle trod, 
They say sweet Maud Mauleverer, with a baby at her breast, 

Was seen beside her father’s grave, as paled the glowing west ;— 

QO, faded were her fairy cheeks—gone was her maiden bloom, 

Even as the lilies faded, which she cast upon the tomb. 


Well, it is a sad legend, but sweetly 
sung. Right dearly do we love an 
old tale, whether it be in verse or in 
prose; but most of all do we love it 
upon a winter's night, as near mid- 
night as you will, And then, too, it 
should be a sad tale like this of Mortimer 
Collins's; for we are entirely of the 
same opinion as Mamilius, “A sad 


Mortimer Cotitns. 


tale ’’s best for winter,” and it should 
be whispered in a low voice, even as 
he says :—- 


“« ___ T will tell it softly ; 
Yon crickets shall not hear it.” 


And now you shall have something 
else to suit the midnight 
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SONNET. 


Night is the tomb of the departed day, 

And on the stone doth Memory inscribe 
The epitaph of moments pass’d away ; 

Let Conscience, which no flattery can bribe, 
Peruse it ; and on calm reflection say, 


Doth it, or doth it not, hours past condemn ? 
Doth not the record written there of them 
Bring up before the mind a long array 


Of past hours wasted, talents buried, 


Nay, 


Haply far worse than buried—misapplied ? 

O Lord, our wayward minds and passions guide, 
Thy sacred influences to obey, 

So that approving Memory may write 

Upon each day its epitaph at night. 


That is a fine sonnet ; one just fit for the 
hourand theseason—the end of theday, 
and the end of the year. It is a solemn 
thing to give an account even of one 
day—how much more solemn of one 
year. How awful, of all days and all 
years, when they have all come to their 
close: Memory arraying the thoughts 


James Epmiston. 


of the heart, as well as the deeds of 
the body; and Conscience—ay, and 
One greater than conscience—whose 
voice and vicegerent Conscience is here 
below—presiding in judgment. And 
now, with such thoughts upon us, let 
us sing out the old year, and sing in 
the new one— 


THE DYING YEAR. 


The year ’s expiring, 
Flickering, dying ; 

Breathing fast 
It’s latest sighing : 

Ere another hour is over, 

’T will have fled beyond recover. 


All the glories 
Which were shining 
O’er it’s morning, 
Now declining : 
Clouds of evening sadly falling 
On the moments past recalling. 


Ah! how like 
Our own existence— 
Joys retreating, 
Lost in distance ; 
Early years bedecked with flow'rs, 
Sad and dull our later hours. 


Poor old year, 
I mourn thy fleeting, 
And sadly sigh 
O’er our last meeting: 
To me thou’st brought no grief dis- 
tressing, 
But one show’r of earthly blessing. 


Other years 
Have used me badly— 
Hurt my spirit, 
Grieved me sadly ; 
But of thee I've no complaining, 
Poor old year now fastly waning. 


But thou of me 
Hast cause for sorrow, 
Dying year 
That own’st no morrow ; 
For thy precious hours I’ve squan- 
dered, 


As within thy life I’ve wandered. 


Priceless moments, 
Past recalling, 
Drops of useful time 
Fast falling : 
Onward in their flight still beckoning 
To a day of fearful reckoning. 


Present changed 
To past so sadly, 
Moments galloping 
So madly, 
Distant futures coming o’er us, 
Which we deemed long years before us. 


*Tis in vain 
We seek to clasp them, 
They are flown 
Before we grasp them ; 
Whether tearful or Elysian, 


Vanished from our earthly vision. 


But, alas! 
Those moments chequered 
Are stored up 
In fearful record, 
Far above the heav’n’s bright azure, 
Registered beyond erasure. 
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Twelve—thou'rt gone ! 
My tears are falling 
O’er the year 
That's past recalling ; 
One good friend from earth is hurried, 
And, except in memory, buried. 


May it be so, indeed! Time must 
bring us nearer God, whether we will 
orno. Let us take heed that it brings 
us nearer heaven also. And with this 
admonition, let us bid you farewell—the 
last time farewell—at the grave of the 
Old Year. Often and happily have we 


May the year 
To life now started, 
Prove as kind 
As the departed ; 
May it’s hours, in mercy given, 
Bring us nearer God and heaven. 


H. T. D. 


met during its months. The morning's 
light will bring the opening of a new 
cycle. May we meet often and often 
again, ere it shall have run its course, 
to amuse in your lighter hours, to in- 
struct in your more serious; and so we 
wish you all a Happy New Year. 


THE LAND QUESTION—MR. NAPIER’S BILLS. 


InELand, with the partial exception of 
one province, has always been an agri- 
cultural country, in the largest sense of 
the word. Every class, from the high- 
est to the lowest, has equally coveted 
the possession of land. The aristo- 
cracy has sought it as a source of 
honour and influence; the capitalist, 
as the most desirable investinent for his 
realised fortune; and the middle and 
lower classes, as the only means of 
livelihood. 

Before the abolition of the forty- 
shilling freeholders, the mere fact of 
having been the nominal owner of so 
many broad acres placed in the hands 
of the fortunate possessor a large 
amount of political importance ; and, 
in those days sinecures were plentiful, 
and Finance-reform Associations un- 
heard of. The quantity of political 
influence enjoyed, flowed from circum- 
stances directly at variance with the 
welfare of the country. It depended 
upon the number of freeholders upon 
the estate; and there were few pau- 
pers who possessed a mud hut (built in 
an hour or two) and a “ patch of po- 
tato garden,” that were not “ free and 
independent electors.” ‘This evil was 
sufficiently great, but it entailed an- 
other upon the community. Voters 


upon an estate were, of course, worse 
than useless, unless they polled with 
their landlord. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary, for him to keep them servile, 
ignorant, and absolutely at the mercy 
of his caprice. To effectuate these 
objects, the sturdy and independent 
Protestant electors, descended from 
the original settlers, or from refugees 
whom the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had driven from their country, 
were often dispossessed, and their 
places filled by hordes of more pliant or 
temporising Romanists.* Lands were 
let at rents which no tenant could, or 
ever was expected, to pay; subdivi- 
sion was directly count:nanced, leases 
were never granted, education was dis- 
couraged, and large azcumulations of 
arrears upon nominal rents were kept 
in terrorem over the tenants, whose 
exertions to better their condition were 
thus paralysed, and to whom the pre- 
sent offered no security, and the future 
no hope. 

Such was the position of public af. 
fairs in the south and west of Ireland, 
when the firebrand of religious war was 
lighted by the Roman Catholics in the 
fiercely-contested elections that fol- 
lowed the dissolution of Parliament 
upon the 2nd of June, 1826. It was 





* In must be borne in mind that before the agitation for Roman Catholic Emancipation 
was set on foot, religion had practically nothing to do with politics, 
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first kindled in Waterford, and thence 
spread to Louth, Monaghan, and 
Westmeath, and afterwards extended 
itself over the whole of the country. It 
was then, for the first time, that the 
Roman Catholic priest began to take 
an sctive part i: the political struggles 
of the day, and to interfere between the 
landlord and his tenant. And experi- 
ence soon taught the landlord that the 
ignoranceand moral degradation he had 
countenanced, transferred to others the 
influence he had hitherto exercised. 
It was in vain that he threatened or 
punished. ‘Temporal gains or losses 
were little heeded in a contest in which 
the voter implicitly believed that 
Heaven sided with the blues, and his 
Satanic Majesty with the buffs! Suc- 
ceeding contests widened the breach, 
and the seeds of distrust were thickly 
sown between the landlord and his te- 
nants. It was at this critical juncture 
that Mr. O’Connell consented to aban- 
don those who had placed all in 
jeopardy for his sake. He assisted in 
sweeping away the forty-shilling free- 
holders. The tenants then suddenly 
found themselves placed at the mercy 
of their offended lords, and deprived, 
at the same time, of their franchises, 
to which alone they owed their exist- 
ence upon the estate. Then began 
the ‘‘clearance system;” and thou- 
sands of human beings (who had been 
called into existence * by a mischie- 
vous legislation, that sought to clothe 
the people with important political 
rights ere they had become acquainted 
with elementary private duties) were 
cast afloat upon the world wi-hout 
means of employment or a home. 
Agrarian outrages naturally followed 
in a country where there was, at the 
time, no right to relief; and where 
the houseless vagrant was wholly de- 
pendent upon the hand of charity. 
And, as these ‘‘ clearances” were too 
often the result of political causes, the 
sympathies of a large section of the com. 
munity were gradually enlisted in favour 
of the sufferers. Every effort to im- 
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rove landed property was generally 
ooked upon with suspicion ; and agra- 
rian outrage was not only pualliated, 
but dignified, even by educated men, 
with the high-sounding title of ‘the 
wild justice of revenge.” 

Such was pretty nearly the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant in the year 
1846, when the potato failure occurred. 
Almost insurmountable obstacles had 
interfered with that progressive im- 
provement in the agricultural districts, 
which would naturally have followed 
the extension of education and the ap- 
plication of scientific principles to the 
cultivation of the soil. So overwhelm- 
ing was the weight of public opinion 
among the lower orders against any 
innovations, that even the late Mr. 
O’Connell, with all his influence, did 
not dare to introduce a single improve- 
ment, or consolidate a single farm upon 
Darrynane ; although his intimate 
knowledge of his countrymen must 
long before have satisfied him that the 
whole framework of Irish society was 
in a perilous condition, like the brittle 
crust that sometimes restson the molten 
lava. So wretched was the state of 
the tenantry upon the Liberator’s 
estate, that it was selected by the 
*« Times’ Commissioner ” as his model- 
furm of misery and social degradation : 
yet, it supplied no very forced picture 
of the state of the rural districts. The 
people had done little else than increase 
and multiply ; and with every addition 
to the population, new subdivisions of 
the soil took place, which neither the 
vigilance nor the threats of the land- 
lord could control. The people were 
so crowded together, in many exten- 
sive districts, that the whole corn pro. 
duce of the soil, if gratuitously given 
to them, would have been quite inade- 
quate to have supported the dense po- 
pulation. The potato was the only 
crop that produced a return sufficiently 
large to supply their wants; and, of 
course, when it failed, multitudes of 
necessity perished. During the two 
following years every available resource 





* “The misery and destitution which prevail so extensively, together with all the demoral- 
isation incident to the peculiar condition of the Irish peasantry, may be traced to this source 
—the ‘ Forty-shilling Freeholders’ Act.’ ”—Jrish Railway Committee's Report, 1838, part iii. 


p. 79. 


Mr. Fitzmaurice, P.P. of Templemore, deposes, before the “‘ Committee on the State of the 
Trish Poor in 1836,” as follows :—“ I have married girls of twelve to thirteen ; and, at this 
moment. there is a married woman at Templemore, who has just had a child at the age of 


fourteen ! 


A woman, in the parish of Killarney, had two children before the age of fifteen /” 


The Reports upon the state of Ireland abound with similar examples. 
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was again employed with blind in- 
fatuation by the farmers, who still 
weathered the storm, in sowing their 
land with their favourite vegetable; and, 
as year after year the same failure su- 
pervened, additional multitudes were 
added to the destitute. 

This unhappy consummation was 
materially assisted by the new Poor- 
Law Act, which, instead of being intro- 
duced in a time of prosperity, had to 
be learned, and practically applied, in 
a season of unparalleled difficulty. 
The enormous poor-rates ruined the 
tenants; their lands remained idle; 
and the traveller could often traverse 
scores of miles without seeing a dozen 
head of cattle. Under such circum- 
stances rents were, of course, no longer 
paid. The landlord found himself un- 
able to meet the poor-rates he was 
liable to, much less the interest upon 
his heavy mortgages. ‘The Incumbered 
Estates’ Act (which would have been 
an admirable and a most righteous 
measure if introduced a few years be- 
fore, when the country was prosperous) 
was enacted ; ,and the sweeping nature 
of the measure may be judged from 
the fact, that already 779 estates have 
been sold under its provisions, and 
that petitions have been presented for 
the sale (including those sold) of 2001, 
producing a rental of £1,342,347 per 
annum. 

It was necessary to give this short, 
and we hope candid account of the 
state of the landed interest in Ireland, 
in order to understand clearly the 
present position of the parties. The 
whole circumstances of the country 
are now changed. The “pauper te- 
nants,” with which it was thickly 
studded, scarcely exist; letting-land 
is plentiful; good tenants are eagerly 
sought for, and landlords bid against 
each other to secure them. The own- 
ers have, in a great measure, changed. 
Nominal proprietors have been suc- 
ceeded by wealthy and improving men. 
English and Scotch farmers are coming 
to Ireland in a silent but steady stream ; 
and what is of more importance, they 
show a marked preference for the wild- 
est portions of the island. Some are 
purchasing land in fee-simple, and more 
than a million sterling has been paid 
by them into the Incumbered Estates 
Court, as the purchase-money of lands 
of which they are now the absolute 
proprietors. 

at a still more important change 
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has taken place in the feelings of the 
people. Among the landlords, a de- 
sire to improve their estates is almost 
universal. ‘Tenants of a higher class 
are eagerly sought ; and pauperism 
upon the estate is now looked upon in 
its true light, as reproachful and 
discreditable to the proprietor. Re- 
cent events have worked a revolution 
yet more marked in the tenant classes. 
They feel that that outré patriotism, 
which made them rejoice in the prox- 
imity and multiplication of squatters 
and paupers, is a luxury that to be 
enjoyed must be pajd for under the 
poor-laws, at a tolerably high figure. 
They mostly belong now to a superior 
class. Many a landlord, who presided 
over an extended territory, consisting 
of thousands of acres, is now patiently 
tillmg the few hundred he has been 
fortunate enough to retain. Mortga- 
gees hive been under the necessity of 
buying in the estates they forced into a 
glutted market, and many have become 
practical farmers. The wealthiest no- 
blemen and gentlemen have also been 
compelled to take large tracts into 
their own hands; and the knowledge 
they have acquired, and the example 
they have afforded, have equally ele- 
vated the tone of the agrieultural po- 
pulation. From a combination of these, 
and many other circumstances, it may 
be safely averred, that a greater and 
more beneficial change has been pro- 
duced in the landed interest in Ire- 
land, in the short time that has elapsed 
since the famine, than was ever effect- 
ed in any other country in the sume 
period. 

But with this marked improvement 
in the proprietary and occupation 
classes, many questions have risen into 
vital importance, which, in a less sa- 
tistactory stateof agricultural progress, 
attracted but little notice. Where 
the occupier only sought to extract 
the utmost from the soil, no question 
could arise as to the compensation he 
was entitled to for permanent improve- 
ments. Illiterate and pauper tenants 
could seareely be expected to scruti- 
nise their landlord's title very closely ; 
nor would the careless and extravagant 
owner feel deeply the absence of a 
bill enabling him to invest money up- 
on his estate in improvements which 
he had never contemplated. Now the 
landlord has to deal with educated 
men, desirous of embarking. large 
capitals in the cultivation of the soil, 
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They insist upon concessions, which 
he is willing to make; and it is the 
law only that offers an impediment 
to these contracts, prompted by a 
mutual interest ; and not less benefi- 
cial to the community than to the im- 
mediate parties. They find the land 
tied down and hampered by disabling 
statutes. It alone is still bound in 
those obsolete fetters which pressed 
so intolerably on other commercial 
transactions that they were most 
wisely removed by the legislature. 

It is not our intention, in the course 
of this paper, to point out the many 
inconveniences that flow from the pre- 
sent state of the law. Our views 
upon this subject were very fully stated 
in the opening number of last year’s 
University Magazine. Public opi- 
nion las since urdergone a great 
change ; and propositions which we 
then laid down with hesitation, would 
now be considered self-evident. ‘There 
are few educated men in the country 
who are not ready to concede that 
many important alterations are abso- 
lutely necessary. Upon the details, 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to find 
anywhere a dozen men who would ex- 
actly agree; but upon the broad and 
leading features of the bills that are 
required, the diversity of opinion is 
not so great —if we except a sinall, 
but noisy section, forming the party 
that has been appropriately called, 
“the highly respectable gentlemen, of 
no estate ;” men who, having no stake 
in the country, are, of course, favour- 
able to a confiscation of all property. 

To deal with the all-important ques- 
tion of landlord and tenant in its va- 
rious bearings, and to consolidate into 
a few intelligible codes, the numerous 
and often contradictory enactments 
ruling the different branches of the 
subject, and amounting to between two 
and three hundred separate Acts of 
Parliament, the Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier, the late Attorney-General, 
after deep consideration and indefati- 
gable labour, has introduced four dif. 
ferent bills into the House of Com- 
mons :— 

‘I, A Land Improvement Bill. 

2. A Leasing Power's Bill. 

3. A Tenants’ Improvements Com- 
pensation Bill; and 

4. A Landlord and Tenant Law 
Amendment Bill. 

In order to permit the public to 
become acquainted with, and freely to 
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criticise these bills,“Mr. Napier has con- 
siderately had them printed as pamph- 
lets, in a short and concise form, 
stripped of the unintelligible law jargon 
which even lawyers scarcely under- 
stand. In this convenient shape they 
have obtained a wide circulation, and 
have been carefully conned over by 
many a practical man, who never could 
reproach himself with having read an 
Act of Parliament in bis life. 

It is our intention to offer a few ob- 
servations upon each of these bills 
seriatim. But before entering upon 
the subject, it appears necessary to 
express our satisfaction at the very 
opportune time selected for the pro- 
posed change in the law of landlord 
and tenant. Almost every alteration 
in existing laws has been made in 
Ireland at the very time when the im- 
terest it affected was suffering under 
depression. We have already alluded 
to the new Poor-Law Act and to the 
Incumbered Estates Act; both well- 
meant, but most ill-timed measures, 
These changes effected at any period 
between the years 1835 and 1846, 
would have proved a universal blessing 
to every class; but introduced during 
the combined calamities of a monetary 
crisis and a land-panie, they worked 
terrible injustice to many. Now the 
tide of Ireland's miseries has turned, 
Each succeeding sale in Henrietta- 
street shows that land is steadily im- 
proving in value, and that the con. 
fidence in real property, which the 
famine had shaken, is again becoming 
firmly established. The present is, 
therefore, a most opportune time for 
this readjustment of rights connected 
with land, more especially when we 
remember that large districts still re- 
main unlet; owing, in a great measure, 
to those very faults in the laws which 
it is the scope and drift of these bills 
to remedy. 

Again, the extreme caution with 
which the contemplated changes were 
effected, is entitled to create con- 
fidence. ‘Towards the end of the year 
1850, a book, published upon the law of 
of landlord and tenant, was extensively 
circulated, and was reviewéd by us in 
the article already referred to. The 
manner in which it was compiled came 
out a few weeks since, under somewhat 
curious circumstances. Mr. Keogh, in 
the debate which took place in the 
House of Commons, on the 7th of last 
month, upon Mr. Napier's bill, attack- 
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ed the right hon. gentleman in no very 
courteous terms, and accused him of 
having pirated his bill from a pamphlet 
written by a Mr. Tighe Hamilton a 
short time before. To this accusation 
Mr. Napier triumphantly replied to his 
discomfited assailant as follows :— 


“Tn 1850 he asked Messrs. Vance and 
Ferguson to write the book which had been 
adverted to in the course of the debate, Mr. 
Tighe Hamilton had been examined before 
a committee of which he (Mr. Napier) 
had been chairman, and in 1850 a copy 
of the dook had been, therefore, trans- 
mitted to him. That book was published 
under his own superintendence ; he furnished 
a great portion of the materials, which were 
collected by his own industry. To the gen- 
tlemen by whom it was published he had 
handed all the papers in his possession ; and 
it contained substantially his views upon that 
question. Sentence for sentence, and para- 
graph for paragraph, of that book would be 
found in the pamphlet of Mr. Tighe Ha- 
milton in 1852. Whole passages and pages 
were taken without a word of acknow- 


ledgment.”* 


This triumphant refutation was re- 
ceived by the House with loud cheers, 
and more than anything else gave as- 
surance that no crude theory would 
be submitted upon a question which 
had evidently been carefully con- 
sidered, in all its social bearings, for 
the three preceding years. 

We shall now proceed to review the 
different bills as shortly as possible, 
freely availing ourselves of the assist- 
ance afforded by the pamphlets already 
mentioned. 

Tue Lanp Improvement Bit pro- 
poses to promote permanent improve- 
ment and abundant production, and to 
increase the sources of employment. 
It aims at effecting these ends by en- 
couraging the judicious expenditure 
of capital on the part of proprietors who 
have but a limited interest (such as a 
tenancy for life) intheir estates; or who, 
in consequence of mortgages, leases, 
&c., are not in a condition to raise and 
expend the necessary sums of money. 
At present, the value of all such im- 
provements go with the land, as part 
and parcel of the inheritance. The 
design of the bil is to remove as far 


as possible this serious impediment, 
and to enable the proprietor, wil- 
ling to undertake certain classes of 
improvements, to acquire an equiva- 
lent first charge on the estate for a 
limited period, with liberty to dispose 
of it for his own use and benefit as 
he may deem proper. ‘This, Mr. Na- 
pier thinks, will render a prudent ma- 
nagement of the estate compatible 
with the limitation of landed property 
in strict settlement. But as it is 
necessary to have some controlling 
power to watch over the interests of 
creditors, unborn remaindermen, and 
occupying tenants, all of whom may 
be seriously affected by the imposition 
of a paramount charge for works which 
may not really improve the estate, 
the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland, by no means a very popular 
body of men, have been selected to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. 
The class of persons proposed to be em- 
powered to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the act are :— 

1. Owners in fee simple, where their 
estates are in mortgage or in lease. 

2. Tenants in tail. 

3. Tenants by the courtesy. 

4. Tenants for life, or pour autre vie, 
under settlements or wills. 

5. Tenants holding immediately or 
derivatively under leases made by 
colleges, bishops, &c., with covenants 
for renewal, or toties quoties. 

6. Tenants in fee-farm. 

7. Tenants for lives, renewable for 
ever. 

8. Tenants for forty years absolute 
and unexpired. 

9. Tenants for any term not less 
than forty years, renewable on the 
fall of any life. 

10. Tenants for terms of years re- 
newable for ever. 

11. Archbishops, bishops, rectors, 
vicars, and other ecclesiastical persons, 
in right of their see, benefice, or pre- 
ferment, subject to consents of patrons. 

12. Trustees and feoffees of a suffi- 
cient estate in land held for charitable 
and other purposes. 

Provision is made that in case the 
person entitled to interpose as owner 
shall be under age, or a married wo- 


* We regret that the name of Mr. Robert Longfield was never mentioned in this debate. 
Both Messrs. Ferguson and Vance’s work, and the bills now under our consideration, were 
much indebted to his pimphlet (which we noticed in connexion with their work) for many 
practical suggestions. We are satisfied, however, that this omission was purely accidental. 
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man, or idiot, or lunatic, the powers 
may be exercised by the guardian, 
husband, or committee of the person 
under legal disability, and that in case 
the estate is subject to a mortgage or 
other incumbrance, the owner shall 
still be at liberty to exercise the powers 
of the act, unless the mortgagee shall 
have actually gone into possession or 
into the receipt of the rents. 

The improvements authorised to be 
made under the act are reduced to 
nine classes :— 

1, Drainage of land. 

2. Irrigation and warping of land. 

3. Embanking of lind from the sea, 
or tidal waters, or rivers, in a perma- 
nent manner. 

4, Enclosing and fencing land, or 
improving the fences, drains, streams, 
or water-courses of the land. 

5 Reclamation of waste land. 

6. Making farm roads. 

7. Clearing lands of rocks and 
stones, 

8 Erection of farm buildings, 

9. Erection of scutch-mills for flax, 
and making necessary water-courses 
and weirs. 

An application for liberty to raise 
the money required (which in no case 
is to exceed four years’ clear annual 
value of the lands, after all fair deduc- 
tions for taxes, &c.) must be made 
to the Board of Works, in a manner 
not materially differing from the appli- 
cations under the Land Improvement 
Acts,* with which the public are al- 
ready familiar; and notice of the 
application is published, and objec- 
tions received and disposed of in the 
samemanner. The application having 
been finally approved of, the Commis- 
sioners will issue a certificate to the 
effect, that any person advancing mo- 
ney for the purpose of making the 
improvements, shall have a first charge 
upon the lands in the shape of a ter- 
minable annuity. The certificate is 
made conclusive evidence ; and the 
money so advanced becomes substan- 
tially a paramount mortgage, payable 
in instalments, with a parliamentary 
title. ‘The security is thus made pri- 
mary and unimpeachable. It bears 
£7 10s. per cent. interest, so as to pay 
off both principal and interest at the 


rate of five per cent. in a period of 
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twenty-two years, when it wholly 
ceases and determines. This bill also 
gives a power to the landlord to add 
such increase to the rents of the te- 
nants of the improved lands as the 
Commissioners shall determine. 

This bill bears a close analogy 
to the Land Improvement Act, which 
appeared to give every satisfaction. 
The main difference lies in this— 
that private individuals advance the 
funds required under this act; and 
that the Government advanced them 
under the Land Improvement Act. 

Tue Leasine Powers’ Brit treats 
of a subject we had occasion to 
consider very fully, in the article upon 
*¢ Land, Landlords, and Tenants,” al- 
ready mentioned ; ; and itaffordsus much 
gratification to find that the bill does 
not vary essentially, in its most im- 
portant features, from the principles 
we then advocated. It collects and 
consolidates the substance of about 
sixty Acts of Parliament, and gives a 
system and uniformity to a multitude 
of controlling, modifying, repealing, 
re- enacting, interpreting, explanatory 
and contradictory statutes. It gives 
a uniform power ‘of leasing for thirty- 
one years, when the object is for 
agricultural purposes; for forty-one 
when for mining ; for sixty-one when 
for the reclamation of waste lands; and 
for ninety-nine years when for build- 
ing purposes ; and in regulating these 
terms it wisely looks rather to the 
occasions for which the power is to be 
exercised, than to the estate or cha- 
racter of the person who is to exer- 
cise it. 

At present leasing powers vary ac- 
cording to the estate enjoyed by the 
owner. A rector, for instance, is only 
enabled to make an agricultural lease 
for one year, a bishop for thirty-one, 
and a tenant in tail for forty-one 
years ; and in the case of leases made 
by fee-simple proprietors, not only 
mortgagees, but even judgment cre- 
ditors, have a right to question their 
validity. As the law now stands, it is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary for a 
tenant who is desirous of investing 
money upon his farm, and anxious to 
obtain a valid lease, not only to satisfy 
himself that there are no incumbrances 
upon the estate, but also to ascertain 


* 10 Vict. c. 32, authorising loans for thorough-draining, fencing, &c., extended by 
13 and 14 Vict., c. 31, to loans for farm-offices, buildings, &c. 
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the exact legal character with which 
the owner is clothed; a matter not 
only difficult, but in the majority of 
cases, impossible to discover. 

To meet this great inconvenience, 
we recommended that every de facto 
owner should have, under proper re- 
strictions, a uniform leasing power. It 
is evident that the exception in the 
act of any class of owners would neces- 
sitate, upon the tenant’s part, an in- 
quiry in every case into his landlord's 
title; because, non constat but his might 
be the exception. In Mr. Napier's 
bill the persons enabled to make leases 
are divided mto twelve classes ; but in 
several cases the previous consent of 
the Lord Lieutenant, the bishop, visi- 
tors, &c., is indispen-ably necessary. 
We cannot help, for the reasons above 
stated, regretting that exceptions have 
been made, and conditions required, 
which will strip the leasing power of 
many of its great advantages; and 
confer no substantial benefit. Let the 
leasing power be guarded with every 
necessary restriction to prevent fraud 
or injustice, but let it be available to 
all. Why should the bill permit a 
landlord, with a heavily mortgaged 
property, to make leases without the 
consent of the mortgagee? Evidently 
hecause it assumes, that the corpus of 
the estate will, if not benefitted, suffer 
at least no dainige. And if this be so, 
as doubtless it is, why should any class 
of propri tors be excluded. Indeed 
the conditions annexed appear strin- 
gent enough to displace all chance of 
fraud, and we are satisfied that the 
security the tenant would receive, and 
the benefit that would be conferred 
upon the community,—in short, the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity that 
would spring from extensive grants of 
such leases, would more than counter- 
balance the trifling losses, to some re- 
mote remainderman, which no liberal 
mind could put down as other than 
real gains. 

Let us now proceed to consider the 
provisions made by the act to guard 
against injustice or fraud. 

Leases may be made of all the lands, 
except the see-house, glebe, or man- 
sion-house, and demesne-lands, or 
parks, plantations, or orchard, or plea- 
sure grounds, or appurtenances, usually 
occupied with the see, glebe, or man- 
sion an 

Any person empowered by the act, 
may make an agricultural lease of ara- 
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ble land, or of pasture land, for the 
purpose of grazing, for a term not ex- 
ceeding thirty-one years. This lease 
will be subject to the following condi- 
tions and covenants, although not ac- 
tually expressed, viz. :— 

1. To manage, till, and use the 
lands in a due and regular course of 
good husbandry, so as not to injure or 
deteriorate them. 

2. Not to burn the soil or surface of 
the lands without the consent, in writ- 
ing, of the landlord. 

Both these clauses were advocated 
in our columns the last time we consi- 
dered this subject ; and a rigid com- 
pliance with the following conditions 
was also proposed by us, in order to 
ensure validity to such a parliamentary 
lease :— 

1. An immediate transfer of posses- 
sion. 

2. A uniform term (for agricultural 
leases) of 31 years, &c. 

3. A rent at full value. 

4, The payment of no fine. 

5. The reservation of a money or 
corn rent ; and 

6. The immediate registry of the 
lease. 

It is satisfactory to find that all these 
valuable provisions form a portion of 
the new bill. 

As a protection to the inheritance, 
the following conditions are made inci- 
dental to all leases, whether expressed 
or not :— 

1. That the tenant shall pay the 
rent and taxes when due. 

2. That he shall keep the premises 
in repair. 

3. That he shall give up the peace- 
able possession of the premises in good 
repair, subject to any claim for com- 
pensation for improvements. 

4. That the landlord may enter to 
inspect the premises. 

5. That he may re-enter for non. 
payment of rent. 

6. That he may re-enter for unlaw- 
ful assignment or sub-letting. 

The impolitic severity of the old Jaw 
of waste is relaxed in favour of the 
tenant, who will derive considerable 
benefits from the change; and the law 
of re-entry is also modified with the 
same view. 

We now turn to the second great 
object of this bill. Its intention is to 
enable owners, with only partial inte- 
rests, to enter into contracts with their 
tenants, by which the latter will obtain 
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compensation, either by length of pos. 
session, or by a paramount claim 
against the inheritance, for the sums of 
money really expended in permanent 
improvements. 

he agreement may be made cither 
in any lease, or by a separate instru- 
ment in writing signed by the person 
making it. It must embody a plan, 
specification, and estimate of the works 
agreed upon; and a copy of it, signed 
by the landlord, must be lodged with 
the clerk of the peace for the county, 
and registered in a registry to be kept 
in his office, and called “ The Registry 
of Improvements.” 

The same classes of persons entitled 
to grant parliamentary leases, are ena- 
bled to enter into these agreements, 
which are protected from fraud by a 
variety of clauses, into the details of 
which it would be tedious to enter. 
The principal assurance of honesty in 
the transaction, lies in the clause that 
makes a “ certificate of completion” 
necessary before the claim for improve- 
ments becomes valid. It is provided 
that within three years of the date of 
the agreement, the tenant shall present 
to the assistant-barrister for his signa- 
ture, the certificate of completion. 
Due notice of the application must be 
given to the landlord, who is empow- 
ered to contest it, and for that purpose 
to call witnesses, &c. And there is 
an appeal from the decision of the as- 
sistant-barrister to the judge of assize. 

The main principle of the measure 
is this—that a tenant, having entered 
into an agreement with his landlord to 
expend a certain sum in the improve- 
ment of his farm, shall not be disturbed 
in his possession before the expiration 
of a certain number of years with- 
out receiving adequate compensation, 
The duration of the term is regulated 
according to the nature of the improve- 
ments made, so as to enable the te- 
nant fairly to reap the benefits of the 
capital he shall have expended. A 
tenant dispossessed before the expira- 
tion of forty years, shall still have a 
claim against the inheritance for any 
agricultural buildings erected under 
the provisions of this Act ; but claims 
for drainage and farm roads are limited 
to ten years; fencing, seven years; 
liming, five years; and manuring, two 
years. And, as both parties are free to 
enter or not (as they like) into sucha 
contract, no injustice can result to any 
except those in remainder or reversion. 
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Toguard against this, it is provided that 
in no case, shall any claim for compen- 
sation be made for a sum exceeding 
four years’ clear yearly value of the 
lands; and the amount to which the 
tenant will be entitled against the 
owner is made to decrease gradually 
in a scale diminishing according to the 
length of the tenant's enjoyment of his 
improvements, 

f the tenant gives up his occupation 
of his own accord, no addition having 
been made to theoldrent, or if he suffers 
himself to be ejected (a voluntary act 
upon his part) for non-payment of rent, 
or for breach of covenant, no claim for 
compensation arises. 

Wecannot help expressing our satisfac- 
tion at the introduction of one clause of 
immense value to the community. Inan 
action by the tenant, after the eject- 
ment, for the. recovery of a charge 
created by this bill, it is provided that 
proof that he has unlawfully sublet or 
eubdivided his holding, shali be a valid 
defence; and cross demands for dila- 
pidation, waste, &c., are permitted by 
way of set-off.—These provisions are 
most useful. Before the relationship 
of landlord and tenant can be estab. 
tablished upon a satisfactory basis, it 
is necessary that the landlord should 
be in immediate communication, and 
on the most friendly terms with his 
tenants. The assignment of a portion 
or the whole of the lessee’s interest, 
substitutes strangers, too often of the 
worst character, upon the estate, for 
those whom integrity, perseverance, 
and skill had recommended. Sublet- 
ting, again, changes the tenant into a 
middleman, and covers the estate with 
paupers, with whom the landlord has 
no communication, and over whom he 
can exercise no control, The provi- 
sion against these evils will materially 
enhance the value of this wise, just, 
comprehensive, and liberal measure. 

Tue Tenants’ Improvements Com- 
PENSATION Bitt is intended to deal 
with the present transition state of the 
country. It applies itself to the actual 
and existing condition of the lower 
classes of the tenantry. A person 
having an interest in the land for 
twenty-five years unexpired and up. 
wards, is entitled to qualify under the 
Land Improvement Bill as owner. He 
is not, therefore, affected by this bill, 
which only has relation to tenants from 
year to year, or for any term of less than 
twenty-five years’ duration, 
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Under this bill, every cottier-tenant 
is entitled to undertake “ improve- 
ments.” These may consist in drain- 
ing, or clearing the lands, reclamation, 
fencing, &c.; or in the erecting or en- 
larging of farming buildings; but, in 
the abstract of the bill already alluded 
to, we find a sapient provision, that the 
erection of mud huts, or of edifices 
made of mud and thatched, are not to 
be considered permanent improvements 
under this act, entitling the tenant- 
architect to compensation ! 

The tenant, possibly a pauper, having 
decided upon some such improvements, 
exclusive, of course, of the mud edifices, 
so considerately excepted by the bill, 
fills up a plan or specification, of which 
he gives due notice to his landlord or 
agent, and to the clerk of the peace, 
who is required to advertise it in the 
local papers. ‘The landlord possesses 
no veto. The tenant’s solvency or 
character, or what Lord Clarendon 
used so delicately to term, in his various 
references to Mr. Birch, “ his antece- 
dents,” are not permitted to have the 
slightest weight. The landlord may 
know perfectly well, from the pauper- 
ism, ignorance, or incompetency cf the 
tenant, or from other causes, that the 
works can never be properly executed. 
His only resource, however, is to serve 
a notice that he himself will undertake 
them, according to the specification 
lodged. It must, however, be most 
gratifying to the luckless landlord to 
find himself reassured, and his fears 
set at rest, by the following passage— 
doubtless, couleur de rose—which ap- 

ars in one of the pamphlets published 
by the late Attorney-General :— 


“Tf the landlord does execute the works, 
he will have, probably, an iucreased rent in 
respect of them.”* 


This assurance will, perchance, afford 
much satisfaction to the timorous land- 
lord, fearful of being ** improved” out 
of the fee-simple of his estate ; but we 
must certainly admit that we have 
many doubts upon the subject. 

The tenant is to obtain a certificate 
of completion, which may be traversed 
by the landlord, and which, when 
finally signed, is registered, and made 
conclusive evidence. The machinery 
by which this is to be effected, and the 


other provisoes relating to it, do not 
differ materially from the parallel pro- 
visions in the last bill. Itis not, there. 
fore, necessary to enter into the details, 
No claims for compensation can be 
made as long as the landlord permits 
the tenant to continue in the enjoyment 
of the premises, nor after ejectment for 
non-payment of rent, or breach of co- 
venant. To an action for compensa- 
tion under this bill, the defences and 
set-offs already detailed in the last bill 
are made valid defences; and the 
tenant, at the expiration of his lease, if 
the landlord enter into possession, is 
entitled to recover compensation, — 

1. For the crops sown in due course 
of husbandry, and left in the ground, 

2. For the preparing, tilling, and 
manuring the ground during the last 
six months of the tenancy. 

3. For the straw, hay, and manure 
left on the farm. 

4. For the growing underwood. 

We cannot help feeling that these 
things had much better be kept to pri- 
yate urrangements. Legislation abro-~ 
gates its proper functions, when it 
descends to the trifling details of every- 
day life, and endeavours to regulate 
minute questions, with which every 
member of the community, not being 
an idiot, lunatic, or infant under the 
ages of 21 years, is fully competent to 
deal, If the laws must step in to give 
the tenant compensation for tilling and 
manuring his lands, we do not see why 
they should not also give him compen- 
sation for digging his potatoes, and 
harvesting his crops. 

But this bill not only deals with the 
future, but, contrary to all but univer- 
sal precedent, has a retrospective ope- 
ration. It proposes that a similar rule 
of compensation shall be applied to all 
past improvements, not made in pur- 
suance of any contract. 

Such are, briefly, the provisions of 
this bill; and, we regret extremely 
that there is scarcely a single clause in 
it, upon which we can bestow unqua- 
lified praise. The principal objections 
to the bill are, that— 

1. It is too complicated. 

2. It is adapted to a state of society 
that is rapidly vanishing before educa- 
tion, science, and the advancement of 
sapital. 

3. It is calculated to prop up and 


* Pamphlet No, III, p. 39. 
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perpetuate this unwholesome state of 
things. 

4, It is at variance with the broad 
commercial principles that should go- 
vern all contracts between man and 
man; and 

5. It is (particularly in its retro- 
spective operation) most unjust. 

It is scarcely necessary to make any 
allusion to the injustice per se of an 
ex pust facto law. A tenant now dis- 
possessed, would be entitled to com- 
pensation for a house he had erected 
twenty-eight or thirty years ago, while, 
from the deaths of parties and other 
causes, it would be quite impossible to 
prove, as the fact might be, that the 
erection of the house formed part of the 
consideration ofthe original occupancy, 
twenty or thirty years before, or was, 
perhaps, actually erected by money ad- 
vanced by thelandlord. Rights might 
also have been waived, in consequence 
of these improvements, rent abated, ar- 
rears remitted, and a variety of other 
small considerations extending over 
a series of years, paid by mutual 
agreement as full compensation. To 
rake up all such accounts, extending 
over so many years, would be only 
justice to the landlord, but would 
be, nevertheless, an intolerable nui- 
sance. 

In other respects, also, this provision 
is most unjust, and directly at variance 
with the principles of the _ bill 
itself. By it notice must be given 
to the landlord ; and he has the 
option of taking the work into his 
own hands, or, at any rate, of watch- 
ing its progress, and of afterwards 
contesting the certificate of completion. 
And this is the only means, in most 
agricultural improvements — such as 
drainage, subsoiling, &c.—of deter- 
mining whether the works are of any 
use at all, or a mere fraud, or loss of 
capital. A single rock left unblasted 
in a main drain may render abortive 
the expend’ -e of several hundred 
pounds upc thorough-drainage. To 
permit eve’ tenant in Ireland who is 
dispossesse to send in long claims 
for all ¢ :s of subterraneous im- 
provemen would be to invite every 
descriptio. of dishonesty and fraud. 
We also _~ that the proviso in this 
biil that es the tenant ejected 
for non-p ent of rent of all claim 
for compensation, will have the direct 
effect of keeping up the system of 
‘nominal rents” and “ hanging ar- 
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rears,” from which this country has so 
much suflered. 

In the opening pages of this article, 
we traced the origin of all the social 
miseries under which Ireland has 
groaned for so many dreary years, to 
an all-pervading desire for the posses- 
sion of land—a desire called into ex. 
istence and fostered by an unwise le- 
gislation. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that the facilities for fraud, and 
the great premiums offered to the pau- 
per tenant by this bill will have just 
the same calamitous effect as the Forty- 
shilling Freeholders’ Act. It will 
throw back the country, stop progress 
and perpetuate, for a season, the cot- 
tier system, till, perhaps, another famine 
shall carry desolation over the face of 
the country, and engrave, in less tran- 
sitory characters, the terrible expe- 
rience which the first gleams of return- 
ing prosperity appear to have almost 
obliterated from our inconstant recol- 
lections. : 

‘The very extraordinary opinions en- 
tertained about land, paint, in strong 
colours, the inconsistencies of man’s 
character. ‘Those who are warmest in 
their support of the doctrines—now 
permanently established — of unre- 
stricted competition in all commercial 
transactions, cannot allow themselves, 
for a minute, to apply the same prin- 
ciples to commercial transactions hav- 
ing relation to land. They will main. 
tain, vociferously, that any legal inter. 
ference or dictation is most prejudicial 
to the community when applied to any 
matter in which they are interested— 
to the letting of lodgings, the hiring of 
a handloom, the agreement between 
the master and his workmen, the sale 
of a yard of cloth. But if you tell 
them that land is an instrument of pro- 
duction, and that a steam-engine is 
the same—that both are hired, and 
that the same freedom from control 
should govern both transactions, they 
at once confess themselves in nubibus. 
Talk of tenant-right in a lathe, or 
compensation for ‘‘ unexhausted im. 
provements” in a hired locomotive, 
they set you down at once as a bed- 
lamite. ‘They maintain, and correctly, 
that land is the most important interest 
in the empire; but they err when 
they say, that, therefore, it must be 
governed by a different code. The 
conclusion that follows from these pre- 
mises, is directly opposed to theirs. 
lf unrestricted competition be really 
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advantageous in the lesser transactions 
in which the members of a community 
may be engaged, it must be of far 
greater importance when applied to 
matters of vast moment, 

But many who admit the ace uracy 
of this argument, in an economic vie Wy 
maintain ‘ths at al though the community 
would unquestionably gain by the ex- 
tension of *‘ free trade” to land, there 
is another and more important side to 
the question. The people, they say, 
are too poor and too ignorant to take 
care of their own concerns, and the 
landlord having a manifest advantage 
over them, the laws must protect the 
weaker. The remedy for this appears 
plain. If education gives one an ad- 
vantage, elevate the other in the social 
scale by the same means. but if it be 
the wealth of the landlord that enables 
him to tyrannise over the penury of the 
tenant, and to dictate terms toa starv- 
ing man, the answer is still plainer— 
a starving man has no business with 
land, any more than he would have 
with a steam engine which he was 
too poor to supply with fuel, or too 
ignorant to turn to industrial ac- 
count. 

In Ireland, not only our own popu- 
lation, but the English tourists that 
annually visit our country, seldom look 
at a tract of dreary landscape without 
expressing their regret that land so 
capable of being reclaimed should still 
be suffered to “continue ina state of 
nature. This they often ascribe to the 
want of some complicated bill, such as 
the one before us. But they seem 
always to forget that this cannot be 
done without “capital ; and that you 

sannot embark money in. one channel 
without withdrawing it from another, 
Any legal enactment that holds forth 
extraordinary aoupneens for the in- 
vestment of capital in land, might, 
with perfect truth, be called ‘ an act 
for the discouragement of Irish manu- 
fuctures and commerce.” It is because 
the thoughts, energies, and capital of 
our country have long been too much 
fixed upon the land that our manufac- 
tures have made so little progress ; and 
we have often speculated, as we looked 
from a distance at the tall dusky chim. 
neys that told our approach to some 
English manufacturing town, upon the 
wonderful change that would have been 

roduced had unseasonable Acts of 
Puatinseant diverted the capital there 
represented out of its natural channels 


to the leas ambitious pursuits of the 
cultivation of the soil. 

The tenants in this country are now 
of a higher class; superior in educa- 
tion, wealth, and skill. Legislation 
must acknowledge this. They are able 
to manage their own affairs. America 
holds out its temptations to them. 
Thousands are leaving our shores, 
large tracts of country are unoccupied, 
The farmer is at a premium—land at 
a discount. The landlord is in reality 
more in need of protection than the 
tenant. Under these circywmstances it 
seems most unadyisable and dangerous 
to introduce such a bill as the one we 
have been considering, founded upon 
principles which appear, and we say it 
with all possible respect to the eminent 
gentlemen by whom the bill is intro- 
duced, to approach too closely to that 
broad line of demarcation that should 
ever distinctly define and boldly pro- 
tect those private rights, without a hal- 
lowed respect for which prosperity and 
order must soon give place to anarchy 
and ruin, 

The LanpLorp anp Tenant Law 
AmeNnDMENT Butt is the last of Mr. 
Napier’s four bills. Its object is to con- 
solidate, amend, and simplify, the mass 
of confused legislation regulating the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
These acts amount to nearly 200; all 
which, it is proposed, to repeal and wipe 
away from the statute book. The 
object of this bill is, as far as possible, 
to present a complete code of law on 
the subject, in such a form as to beacces- 
sible and intelligible toany country gen- 
tleman or educated tenant. And as the 
other bills of the code are designed to 
facilitate contracts and create “rights, 
the object of this bill is to facilitate the 
enforcement of those contracts, and the 
observance of those rights, 

As this bill embodies most of the 
provisions of the present acts, relating 
to the tenure of land—a subject we 
have often considered in our columns— 
it is only necessary to dwell upon some 
of its principal deyiations from former 
measures. 

It makes the assignee of a tenant 
liable to all the covenants in the leases 
as long as he continues in occupation ; 
and it makes him responsible for the 
entire gale of rent, if any of it have be- 
come due whilst he was in possession, 
and before the registry of his assign- 
ment; and it hoentan the tenant from 
ali future liabilities, where his assignee 
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lias been accepted and dealt with by 
thelandlord. Where atenanthasunder- 
let with consent, the sub-tenant is pro. 
tected from the inconvenience of being 
hidrassed by two or more landlords ; 
and whilst the head-landlord is per- 
mitted to require the sub-tenant, if the 
premises be in arrear, to pay his rent 
directly to him, the sub-tenant is also 
permitted to elect to pay the head land- 
lord. Where the lease contains an 
express covenant not ‘to sub-let or di- 
vide the interest, it is provided, that, in 
‘ase of intestancy, the landlord shall 
elect among the next of kin, as to 
which he shall accept as his tenant. 

The laws relating to waste, have 
been a constant source of injustice and 
complaint. Several important alter- 
ations are made in the bill upon this 
subject. Hitherto, when a tenant was 
committing waste or dilapidation, the 
only remedies were by an action, &c., 
against a person almost always a pau- 
per; or by an injunction in Chancery 
—a tedious and expensive process. By 
this bill the magistrates will be author- 
ised to grant a warrant on affidavit 
against the offending party. It em- 
powers local tribunals to enforce the 
covenants that in reality form the prin- 
cipal considerations in the lease ; anda 
civil bill ejectment is given against the 
tenant, where he has forfeited his inte- 
rest by assigning, under-letting, burn- 
ing, or over-cropping. The process of 
ejectment in the superior courts is also 
simplified and stripped of much unne- 
cessary prolixity. 

The most extensive alteration effect- 
ed by the bill is in the law of distress. 
Mr. Napier has made some most im- 
portant reforms, for the benefit of the 
tenant ; but we regret he did not goa 
little farther, and wholly abolish what 
we must consider the remains of feudal 
barbarism. Even if the power were 
never abused, there is something re- 
pugnant and humiliating to manly 
feeling —to that independent spirit 
which it is the interest and duty of the 
legislature to foster and respect—in 
the knowledge, that if you have omit- 
ted to pay your rent, your landlord, 
without notice to you, or legal process, 
may seize upon, and place in the cus- 
tody of irresponsible persons—selected 
by himself,—perhaps all your earihly 
goods. It is a power that has been 
constantly abused in this country, con- 
verted into an instrument of injustice, 
and not only used as a hasty means of 
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redress, but often employed, too, as a 
vehicle of vindictive oppression. The 
late Attorney-General proposes that 
no distress shall be made for sums 
under £5, or for rent due more 
than one year and a-half before ; 
and that the warrant shall, in every 
case, be granted before distress by a 
magistrate, or other person in autho- 
rity, upon a proper affidavit. 

These and other minor alterations 
are, doubtless, important and most be- 
neficial changes ; still we regret the 
measure Was not a little more liberal. 
One step more would have wiped this 
blot out of the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill. The old law of distress was not 
only the cause of much injustice and 
heart-bickerings, but it also materially 
assisted indegrading the tenant classes, 
It gave the landlords such facile pow- 
ers of recovering rent, that many soon 
ceased to care so much about the sol- 
vency or character of their tenants— 
matters in which they were no longer so 
materially interested. 

The proposed bill also contains some 
most judicious clauses, to facilitate and 
regulate the gradual growth among us 
of a class of cottagers, or labourers, as 
distinct from farmers, similar to the 
same class in England. The uncer. 
tainty of the law made it very difficult 
to give a house, and a small allotment 
of ground to a labourer, without his 
becoming at once a tenant from year 
to year, entitled to notice to quit, &e. 
These difficulties are removed by a few 
simple and mutually beneficial provi- 
sions. As already remarked, it would 
be quite impossible, as well as useless 
and tedious, to attempt to place before 
the reader more than a_ superficial 
sketch of this great measure that con- 
solidates and repeals nearly two hun- 
dred heterogeneous acts upon the same 
subject. We believe, however, that 
we have drawn attention to those 
leading features, in which the public 
will feel most interest. Many ques- 
tions that have been the subject of 
doubt and conflicting judgments, have 
been happily decided ; law quibbles 
have been annihilated wholesale; the 
Augean stables have been swept ; pro- 
lixity, special pleading, vain repeti- 
tions, and endless recitals, have all 
been knocked on the head. ‘These 
topics, however, are so surround- 
ed with technicalities, and so in- 
timately connected with court practice, 
that whilst the public will reap the 
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benefits, professional men alone would 
take an interest in their discussion. 

In drawing this article to a close, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the 
boldness of the mind that planned a 
design so vast. For generations past, 
as alterations became necessary, each 
preceding statute was patched and 
tinkered by a newer one; till, at last, 
these acts formed a confused mass, 
such as few men had courage to plod 
through, and scarce one ability to mas- 
ter. Ireland owes a deep debt of gra- 
titude to Mr. Napier, for the efforts 
he has made to bring the land question 
to a final settlement. 

We cannot conclude more appropri- 
ately than by an extract from the right 
honourable gentleman’s speech upon 
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the subject, in the House of Com- 
mons :— 


“T have endeavoured to meet the exigen- 
cies of Ireland in a liberal and generous 
spir.t. In preparing this code—in consi- 
dering every suggestion submitted—I have 
added many an hour of toil to a life of 
labour ; and every suggestion which may 
hereafter be offered, from whatever quarter 
it may come, will be accepted, and consider- 
ed in the same spirit in which the measure 
has been now submitted to the house. The 
voice of mercy has resuscitated Ireland ; 
the flush and flow of returning life reani- 
mates her frame; but still is she bound in 
the grave-clothes, in which severe policy 
and sore affliction have enwrapped her. 
Loose her, and let her go.” 





